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‘ABA Asks Gov t-Sponsored Vaude in 
600 Dark U.S. Theatres Through NRA 





= 
U. S. Government-sponsored va- 
riety stage shows for about 600 dark 


theatres between the two coasts are 


involved in an unemployment relief 
plan submitted to the Grover 
Whalen NRA Committee in New 
Work by the Actors’ Betterment as- 
sociation, 

The government’s part as sug- 
gested by the ABA through its ex- 
ecutive secretary Ralph Whitehead, 
would be direct supervision and a 
subsidy to the extent of guarantee- 
ing the actors, musicians and stage 
hands the minimum wages as pro- 
vided for by their own NRA codes. 

Local civie co-operation would be 
gought, in return for the money put 
into circulation locally by members 
of the shows. Local stage crews 
and orchestras would be used, the 
ABA declares, although the shows 
would carry their own musical con- 
ductors. 

3 and 1 

As the ABA plan is outlined in 
brief, it calls for three eight-act 
vaudeville bills against one legiti- 
mate road show or musical every 
four weeks. Government would be 
asked to guarantee transportation 
as well as minimum salaries. 

It’s further suggested that if the 
Mature of the routing made it pos- 
sible, the traveling could be expe- 
dited by economical bus transpor- 
tation. According to the ABA, the 
several bus companies already 
sounded out on rates have signified 
willingness to co-operate. 

Because considerable time would 
be consumed between now and such 
a time as the vaudeville road show 

(Continued on page 84) 





COMMISSAR LITVINOFF 
PULLS A HARPO MARX 


Moscow, Dec. 31. 

Commissar Litvinoff let some 
knives and forks fall from his sleeve 
in a gag takeoff on Harpo Max 
when coming backstage at the Mos- 
cow Music Hall to congratulate the 
American comedian after his one 
night stand here. 

Audience gave the silent member 
of the Four Marx Bros, a big ova- 
tion. Cream of the Soviet theatre 
and filmdom attended the perform- 
ance, alse other high officials be- 
gides the Commissar. Director Pu- 
dovkin in his introductory speech 
ealled Harpo ‘one of the world’s 
greatest comedians’, 

After the show they gave Harpo 
a banquet. He left last night for 
Paris prior to returning home. 











POLICE CHIEF AN ACTOR 
San Francisco, Dec. 381. 
Frisco’s radio-performing police 
chief, William J. Quinn, is due for 
a@ return to NBC as a sustaining 
feature about Jan. 15, doing a series 


of talks on police work. 
Last year he played himself in 
the leading role of dramatic re- 


countings of important Frisco police 





eases, written by Carlton E, Morse. 
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While You Ride 


A new taxicab company is 
heralded as opposition to those 
offering radio entertainment 
enroute, 

The new cab firm proposes 
floor shows with midgets, 


GIRL STENOGS 
AS OLD GOLD 
JURY 


Helping the execs of Lorillard, 
makers of the Old Gold brand, pick 
a successor to Fred Waring is a 
committee of 12. girls culled from 
the commercial’s New York office 
staff. Bevy sits in on all auditions 
and is delegated not only to pass 
judgment on the entertainment 
merit of each of the acts but to de- 
termine what possibilities the turns 
have of appealing to the younger 
element of listener. 

With the candidate list still on 
the increase things are beginning to 
look confusing for the stenog advis- 
ory bunch. They’re finding it 
tough regimenting their impressions 
and recalling what they liked par- 
ticularly about each of the audi- 
tioned shows. So far the name re- 
sponsible for bringing the heftiest 
rise from the girls committee is 
Dick Powell. Following the Powell 
hearing piped from Hollywood to the 
CBS studios here two of the dele- 
gates gave vent to their ga-ga re- 
action by urging the others to ‘vote 
also for Dick.’ Linked with the 
picture warbler in the audition from 
the coast was the Ted Fio Rita and. 

Others given a hearing to date for 
the Old Gold spot which Waring 
exits Jan. 24 are Phil Spitalny with 
a choir and the Mills Bros. Ted 
Lewis and Buddy Rogers with Ruth 
Etting. 


Wash. Flood Doesn’t 
Deter Theatres; Some 
Hold Relief Benefits 


Tacoma, Dec, 31. 

Washffigton's northwest flood 
which inundated nearly every town 
in western part of state which 
caused losses of over $10,000,000 
caused only inconveniences and lack 
of heat in theatres. 























of some of the small houses in the 
little towns. Some theatres were 
used during the daytime for Red 
Cross headquarters. 

Nearly every theatre in the west 
of the state held flood relief per- 
formances in conjunction with local 
organizations., 





The shows) 
went on even with water on the floor | 





AMES OF °33 





By Arthur Ungar 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 
Picture stars whose personal 
draw at the boxoffice during 1933 
meant something could be counted 
on less than 10 fingers, and if you 
want to be fussy—five will do. 


The day of the star drawing over 
the picture seems to be going or 
has already gone. Audiences today 
want story and performance. In 
the day of the silents it was an- 
other matter. Stars were then al- 
ways the outstanding element re- 
gardless of story. Two bad films in 
a row might slow them up a bit but 
it wasn’t fatal. But in 1933 NRA, 
it’s different. 

Those stars who singly, or cel- 
lectively, draw in a good picture 
couldn't draw when they showed in 
a cluck. 

Thig running of hot and cold and 
cold and hot didn’t do any of them 
any good. The element during 1933 
was story first and cast afterward. 

Switching from the players for a 
minute, the six leading boxoffice di- 
rectors of the year figure as follows: 


Mervyn LeRoy 
Wesley Ruggles 
Lloyd Bacon 
John Cromwell 
George Cukor 
Lowell Sherman 


Above rating and directors are 
based upon the succeeding data, 
with the company designated after 
each name the one to which the di- 
rector is under contract: 

LeRoy (WB) sets pace on the 
strength of ‘Fugitive from Chain 
Gang,’ ‘Golddiggers,’ ‘World 
Changes,’ all for Warners, and 
‘Tugboat Annie’ at Metro. Ruggles 
(Par) had ‘I’m No Angel,’ ‘College 
Humor’ and ‘No Man of Her Own.’ 
Lloyd Bacon (WB) handled ‘42nd 
Street,’ ‘Footlight Parade,’ ‘Elmer 
the Great’ and ‘You Said a Mouth- 
ful.” Cromwell (Radio) did ‘Double 
Harness,’ ‘Anne Vickers,’ ‘Silver 
Cord’ and ‘Sweepings.’ Cukor (M-G) 
did only two on the year but they 
were ‘Little Women’ at Radio and 
‘Dinner at Eight’ for Metro. Sher- 
man (Radio) turned out ‘She Done 
Him Wrong’ (Par) and ‘Morning 
Glory’ for his own lot and also had 
a couple of bad ones. 

Other directors, who, on a box- 
office basis, come under the heading 
of what the football pickers classify 
as ‘honorable mention,’ would be 
Sam Wood (M-G) with ‘The Bar- 
barian,’ ‘Prosperity,’ ‘Hold Your 
Man’ and ‘Christopher Bean’; and 
John Stahl (U) on ‘Back Street,’ 
made late in ’32 but released in ’33. 

From the coast stance, a studio 
concensus names these as the six 
best money pictures of the year: 

‘She Done Him Wrong’ (Par) 

‘Tugboat Annie’ (MG) 
‘Golddiggers’ (WB) 
‘42d Street’ (WB) 

‘Little Women’ (Radio) 
‘State Fair’ (Fox) 

‘Cavalcade,’ also Fox, parred with 
that company’s ‘State Fair’ in the 
U. S., although the Coward filmiza- 
tion eclipsed it in England. How- 
ever, production costs is an element 
that must be considered. 


Bunching ’Em 


Another practice which hurt the 
star aggregation was to use a 
galaxy of them in one picture. 
Metro did this with ‘Dinner at 


Eight’ on the heels of ‘Grand Hotel,’ 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Bitter Sarcasm and Satire Used by 
KNX to Fight Radio-Press Pact 





Mike Shea—NBC 





In this 28th Anniversary 
number of Variety is included 
the 50th anniversary of Mike 
Shea and the 7th Anniver- 
sary of NBC, 


LARGEST MOTOR 
CIRCUS, MIX 
TO TOUR IT 


Dallas, Dec. 31. 

Tom Mix yesterday (Sat.) entered 
into a partnership with Sam B. Dill, 
head of the big Dill circus interests, 
whereby the screen and circus cow- 
boy will combine Tony, his stables, 
his outfit of performing cowhands 
and equipment to star under the 
Dill big top for a period of years, 
beginning this coming season. 

Mix at present is on the final 
stretch of six months appearance 
on tour in theatres with his Tom 
comprising aerial 
Ward Sisters, performing cowboys 
and horses. He opened yesterday 
at the Paramount, Shreveport. 

New circus will be known as the 
Sam B. Dill three-ring circus, com- 
bined with Tom Mix Roundup, star- 
ing Tom Mix and Tony. Dill show 
comprises 90 motorized units, and 
Mix’s fleet of trucks to be combined 
with them. Entire outfit undergo- 
ing redecoration. Dallas is winter 
auarters; Mix moving his organi- 
zation here within the month 
Show opening is set for Little Rock, 
about the middle of April, begin- 
ning a long season through north 
and east. 

New big money is being expended 
to make the show one of most ex- 
largest motorized units in the world. 
tensive on tour,.and certainly the 

Living quarters plans distinct in- 
novation; most elaborate yet. 











Mix Roundup, 


Rigors of Vermont 





Barre, Vt., Dec. 31. 


Local night clubs were refused 


the right to hold midnight parties 
on Christmas and New Year's Eve. 
The Monte Carlo and Hollywood 
both had bookings made for floor 
shows and orchestras, but these had 
to be cancelled when city adminis- 
tration flatly refused to let night 
spots remain open after one a.m. 
This is the first year lid has been 
clamped down here. Order did 


bother theatres and they were per- | 
on | 


shows 


mitted to hold midnight 
New Year's Eve. 





Hollywood, Dec. 31. 

Western independent radio sta- 
tions are not accepting the pro- 
posed curtailment of news broad- 
casts. KNX, leading the fight for 
the western stations, devoted 15 
minutes Dec. 28 to an air editorial 
in which the proposed eensorship 
board on news was satirized. 
Broadcast was relayed by several 
other coast stations. 

Program opened with the play- 
ing of ‘Rule Britannia,’ with an an- 
nouncer explaining: that this was 
symbolical as the broadcast was to 
show the public that it was the 
newspapers hereafter that are to 
rule the waves—air waves, 

Editorial reviewed the current 
status of the chain’s agreement 
with the newspapers and pointed 
out the probability of the creation 
of a news censorship board for ra- 
dio which will censor all news and 
supply only bulletins that have 
previously been printed six hours 
before. 

Today’s News Tomorrow 

Satirizing what might happen 
under such regulations yesterday's 
weather reports were read with this 
angle of the broadcasting ending: 
‘For today’s weather see today's 
papers.’ 

Another element of sarcasm fol- 
lowed with the pretended broad- 
cast of a mythical meeting at 
Washington between President 
Roosevelt and ambassadors of for- 
eign nations on the debt question, 
It was interrupted as the Presi- 
dent was about to be introduced 
by stating that the program had 
been censored. 

Station called on all listeners to 
write protests on the ground that 
their rights are being jeopardized 
to M. H. Aylesworth, president of 
NBC, and to the Federal Radio 
Commission. 





Series of attacks made by KNX, 
Los Angeles, on the peace terms 
agreed to by the networks and the 
press had its repercussions in New 
York last week in the form of six 
bags of fan mail addressed to M. 
H. Aylesworth. In arraigning the 
webs for agreeing to cede the regu- 
lation of news broadcasting to the 
press the California station called 
upon the listeners to make protest 
both to the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion and to Aylesworth, whom KNX 
described as the instigator of the 
truce. 

Figured that the NBC prexy’s 
barrage of mail from this source 
amounted to over 30,000 letters and 
postal cards. Ratification meeting 
on the deal between radio and the 
press will be held Saturday (6). 





TIMBERLAND CIRCUIT 


Minneapolis, Dec. 31, 





not | 


The ‘timberland circuit’ is a new 
one for these parts, consisting of 
government reforestation camps 
throughout Minnesota, 

Five portable projection sound 
ets are out all the time making 
the ‘circuit’ and each of the 35 
camps sé a film once a week, 
Admi n 16¢. 
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1933’s New 


By Arthur Ungar 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 

The ye } was rather a fruit 
less one on the part of the industry 
in the development of new screen 
personalities. More interest was 
manifested by the talent scouts in 
the various political and business 
difficulties the business encountered 
than -in pulling needles from the 


haystack. Those few new faces that 
did click at the '33 boxoffice, with 
but a couple of exceptions, were as 
accidental as premeditated. The 
picture business has been noted for 


a formula method of operation for 
many years, and the best example 
of this may be gleaned in checking 
up on the new talent that reached 
the screen, 

Several unhappy choices were 
made in importing foreign per- 
formers who had scored on other 
shores. These people merely went 
into the ‘won't do’ class’ and will 
probably place another complexion 
on the matter of choosing talent 
from other climes in future. 

Paramount brought out two of the 
three most nxzotable money getters 
among the new faces of the year in 
Mae West and Bing Crosby, the 
latter previously having done shorts. 
The other standout was from Broad- 
way; Katherine Hepburn at Radio. 
Another prominent newcomer was 
Ruby Keeler in Warners. In the 
new group brought out by Para- 
mount were Brian Aherne, Baby 
Leroy, Miriam Hopkins, Jack Haley, 
William Frawley, Frances Drake, 
frances Fuller, Charlotte Henry, 
Burns and Allen, Evelyn Venable, 
Dorothy Dell, Verna Hillies and Ida 
Lupino, 

Fox Immigrants 


Fox had three importations in 
Heather Angel, Henry Garat and 
Lilian Harvey. Domestically this 
studio trotted out Claire Trevor, 
florence Desmond, Roger Imhof, 
[Irene Bentley, Sid Silvers, Dixie 
Franees and Mimi Jordan. 

Metro tinkered around consid- 
erably with importations from the 
stage and radio and brought into 
its fold some star talent which did 
not get very far. These included 
Jack. Pearl, Ed Wynn and Max 
Baer, none of whom at the present 
time looks to get a recall to the 
plant after their single ventures. 
Others dug up were Franchot Tone, 
Otto Kruger, Ted Healy and Alice 
Brady. It’s a screen return for 
Miss Brady who had been starred in 
the days when her father, William 
A. Brady, headed World Film Corp. 

Another development at M-G dur- 
ing the year was Mary Carlisle who 
had been allowed to remain dor- 
mant in the stock ranks for quite 
a while. Elizabeth Allen (English) 
may stick for the screen, also Jean 


Varker and Russell Hardy. Little 
vas accomplished with Nelson 


addy and Art Jarrett of radio. 
Ruby Keeler’s Hit 


Warner's musical cavalcade, 
starting with ‘42 Street’, brought to 
the front Ruby Keeler. Outside of 
Miss Keeler WB had no real out- 
stander among its new faces which 
included Jean Muir, Phillip Faver- 
ham, Margaret Lindsay, Hobart 
‘avanaugh, George Blackwood and 
’atricia Bllis, 

Radio uncovered some dynamite 
n Katherine Hepburn who, after 
Bill of Divorcement’, hit the mazda 
sroup with this picture also bring- 
ng back Billie Burke. Studio may, 
ilso get a break with Fred Astaire 
who did ‘Flying Down to Rio’ as 
well as a picture at Metro. Pert 
relton also came to the fore in 
Radio and Chic Chandler may de- 
velop. Others were Betty Furness, 
Helen Mack, and Nydia Westman. 
This studio also has’ Francis 
Lederer, whose first will not hit the 
market until 1934. 

U’s Outstanders 

At Universal the top development 
personalities 
Margaret Sullavan in ‘Only Yester- 


day’ and Claude Raine in ‘Invisible 
This studio also has as fav- 
June Knight and 


Man’, 
orable material 
maybe Russ Colombo. 


During the year the new Twen-| 
tieth Century company brought to| 
the fore Paul Kelly, whom Univer- | 
sal once had under contract, but | 
never used. Also brought out there 
were Colombo, on loan from Uni- 
and Blossom Seeley in 


versal, 
several pictures. 


The indie field in general showed 
no new faces as this group depends 


in new faces were 


Sereen Faces 


2d Pic. for Baer 





Max Baer goes to the coast in 
three weeks to make a picture, his 
second since becoming an actor, 
either for RKO or Fox. Leo Mor- 


rison, in Hollywood, is conducting 
negotiations. 

Meanwhile Morrison’s eastern of- 
fice has arranged three additional 
stage weeks for the fighter with 
Loew, Washington, Friday (5); 
Met, Brooklyn, Jan. 12, and Balti- 
more, Jan. 19. 


RKO SETTLES LENORE 
ULRIC PACT FOR 256 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 
Lenore Ulric will not do ‘I Love 
an Actress’ for RKO, Studio had a 
contract for one pic with an option 
for another, but settled by paying 
Miss Ulric around $25,000 for a re- 








lease. 
Studio is trying to get either 
Ruth Chatterton or borrow Elissa 


Landi from Columbia for the part. 


Soviet’ Again with UP’s 
Ex-Moscow Man on It 


Metro is negotiating with Eugene 
Lyons with a view to taking him 
to Hollywood for story cooperation 
on ‘Soviet.’ Lyons was the United 
Press correspondent in Moscow for 
the past six years, having been re- 
called only a few weeks ago for 
work in Washington. 

Lyons was scheduled to leave 
Moscow for New York Saturday 
(30) and will conclude negotiations 
on arrival here. 


Buck’s ‘Wild Cargo’ 


Frank Buck returns to the U. S. A. 
Thursday (4) on the Rex, after 
completing his second wild animal 
picture for Van Beuren-RKO, 
Explorer will immediately go to 
work on editing of ‘Wild Cargo’, 

















Raison, Harvey Move 
To RKO; Durante Yarn 


Hollywood, Dee. $1. 
Milton Raison and Jack Harvey 
move onto the RKO lot to work on 
‘Strictly Dynamite’ for Jimmy Du- 
rante. Ralph Farnum handled the 
writers’ deal. 





COLIN CLIVE FOR H’W00D 

Colin Clive, appearing in support 
of Katharine Hepburn in ‘The 
Lake,’ legit, leaves for the coast 
immediately on closing of the play, 





WILL MAHONEY 


Congratulations to Mike Shea on 
his 50th Anniversary. It has been a 
pleasure to know a man of your 
calibre, you have been an inspira- 
tion to me and I am sure to the 


entire industry. In my estimation 
you have the greatest show busi- 
ness average in the world 1,000% 
for 50 years. 


All Communications to 
460 80th Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


ACAD’S FINALE 
SEEMS CERTAIN 


Hollywood, Dec. 31, 

The Academy of M. P. Arts and 
Sciences is about to fold up com- 
pletely and fall into the ash-can of 
oblivion. 

Noting the fashion in which 
the Academy representatives were 
pushed around in Washington dur- 
ing the code hearings, producers 
feel the organization has outlived 
its usefulness. The Screen Writers’ 
and Screen Actors’ Guilds seem to 
have displaced the acad. 


Early in December President J. 
Theodore Reed ordered an investi- 
gation of the dues situation in the 
Academy on the theory that if 
members were not paying dues they 
obviously did not care much about 
the organization. 


Extras Bearish—Holidays 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 


With no production Xmas day, 
extra placements slipped nearly 
1,000 below the preceding week. 
Total was 3,560 with the largest 
number in one day 1,100. 

With a similar inaction New 
Year’s, the figure will probably be 























about the same the coming week. 





to appear in pictures. 
Aw, 


Nuts 





Stuart Peabody, Jan. 24. 


Velez, Feb. 14. 


Feb. 14. 





Actors’ 
Dowling, April 4, 


‘The boys over at RKO are all 


‘Drawing up the picture code 





‘Par has enough names for the next five years without being con- 
cerned about creating another find.—Hmanuel Cohen, Jan. 17. 





‘Padded prices on radio talent must end. Advertisers cannot con- 
tinue to support the parasites who inflate the cost of radio talent.’— 





‘I like men, but I wouldn’t lift my little finger to get one’—Lupe 





‘It looks like Paramount brought Mae West along too fast. Name 
_ probably won’t attract much attention the first time.’-—Bige, VARIETY, 





‘There is nothing we can do w prevent network comedy acts from 
lifting a routine from a vaudeville act’—NBOC, Feb, 14. 





‘Hollywood is suffering from an aggravated case of inferiority com- 
plex all along the line.’—Ely Culbertson, March 7, 





‘I'm going to start a third radio chain.—Ed Wynn, March 14. 





‘Perhaps I'll return some day and show Hollywood how to make 
films.’—George Bernard Shaw, April 4, 





‘Reports that we have any intention of making a union of the 
Betterment Association are absolutely unfounded.’—Eddie 





Franklin is a great operator.’—Martin Beck, June 13. 





‘The Empire burlesque wheel is to pay less attention to the strip- 
pers and more to comedy this year.’—Izzy Herk, July 11. 





okay with me and I think Harold 


should be a simple matter.’—Aol 





Raspberries of 1933 





Hollywood, Dec. 31. 

The year 1933 will go down in 
Hollywood annals as the scrappiest, 
fightingest, in fact the most pug- 
nacious 12 months in the history of 
picture production. It’s been a bat- 
tle royal from begnning to end—a 
typical Donneybrook with everyone 
seemingly knocking down every 
head that appeared. 


While some of the battling has 
been between employer. and em- 
ployee, it’s all been marked prin- 
cipally by fraticidal aspects. Inter- 
necine warfare has resulted during 
the year in bringing the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
into a veritable shadow of its for- 
mer self; it has had employee or- 
ganizations lined up against one 
another; it has had unions’ fighting 
unions; it has had unions split 
within themselves, reached the 
stage where producers were calling 
each other names and resulted in at 
least one split within the ranks of 
the Producers’ Association. 


Casus belli can be directly traced 
to the so-called salary reduction 
period last March that came to 
Hollywood simultaneously with the 
national banking emergency and the 
temporary closing of the banks. The 
Academy, riding then to its greatest 
heights, was accorded the honor by 
producer and employee alike as be- 
ing the one agency that settled the 
situation so far as Hollywood was 
concrned. It brought temporary 
peace between producer and worker 
and was the means of arbitrarily 
cutting down at most the plants the 
threatened eight- weeks’ duration of 
the 50% slash. 


Hollow Victory 


But the Academy’s victory, so far 
as its own salvation was concerned, 
was short lived. Dissension mush- 
roomed within its ranks as a result 
of the pay cuts. A more or less 
radical group of writers, feeling that 
the pay cut period presaged further 
slashes, met to discuss a separate 
organization. 

Battle cry of this small unit was 
‘closed shop for writers,’ and, after 
affiliating with the almost defunct 
Screen Writers’ Guild, it revived 
this dying group and within a few 
weeks almost every writer within 
Academy ranks had rallied to the 
new flag. 

A similar but even more harmful 
desertion from the Academy fol- 
lowed Oct. 1 when 24 of the lead- 
ing actors of the Actors’ Branch of 
the Academy walked out in a body 
to align with the Screen Actors’ 
Guild, an organization molded after 
and affiliated with the Writers’ 
Guild. The NRA code situation, and 
feeling among the players that the 
actor wasn’t getting the break in 


Washington he deserved from 
Academy representatives brought 
about this switch. It reached 


wholesale proportions until eventu- 
ally the actor branch of the Acad- 
emy was little more than a mem- 
ory. 

The first producer scrap with the 
Academy occurred in April when 
Harry Warner virtually snubbed the 
Academy order that his company 
shorten the term of its pay cut pe- 
riod. Warners refused to accept the 
Academy ruling, but the producer- 
employee organization came back 
by telling its members to sue for 
payment for the full term. Warners 
took it on the chin, apologized and 
agreed to the Academy ruling. 
Later, however, Harry Warner, Jack 
Warner and other execs of the 
company showed their feelings to- 
ward the Academy by resigning 
when the actors followed the writ- 
ers in desertion. 

Not long afterwards employee 
members of the Academy began 
grumbling against producer mem- 
bership and undercover meetings 
were held seeking to throw the 
bosses out. But it didn’t get be- 
yond the panting stage, for soon 
there were not enough members left 
in the organization to worry about. 
The throwers-out were out them- 
selves and in rival organizations. 

The year's scrapping also resulted 
in two resignations of Academy of- 
ficials under fire. Conrad Nagel 
quit the presidency in April because 
members claimed he was acting 
without authority in trying to patch 
up the fight between Warners and 
the Academy. Lester Cowan, ex- 
ecutive secretary, went by the same 
route when, following a battle as 
to who had the most authority on 
code affairs, he or the president, 
J. Theodore Reed, the directors 


By Fred Stanley 


mat in May when the former 
planned a system of centralization 
of production which, among other 


things, threatened the refusal of 
player loans and loaning of sets to 
the independents. Later the indies 
threatened to seek Federal aid 
claiming conspiracy. But this con- 
test ended in no decision. Like 
many others of the year the situa- 
tion was absorbed by the code, 
which Hollywood says will cure all 
evils—with it’s fingers crossed. 
For a time there was talk of 
strike among the creative workers 
when the producers planned a cen- 
tral booking office through which 
all talent would be hired. Contin- 
uous howls killed this, the scheme 
going on the shelf In June when the 
producers gave as a reason the tere. 
rific expense that would be involved, 
Darryl Zanuck’s resignation from 
Warners and his creation with 
Joseph M. Schenck of a new com- 
pany brought star raiding charges 
when Zanuck began talking turkey 


to talent, This directly led to 
Schenck’s' resignation from the 
Producers’ Association, claiming 


that certain association members 
had been guilty of ‘espionage and 
attempted bribery.’ Previously Abel 
Carey Thomas, Warner attorney, 
had charged United Artists with 
violation of the producers’ agree- 
ment. 
The IATSE Matter 


But the outstanding feud of the 
year between employee and em- 
ployer was the IATSE strike, a 
throwback.to the emergency salary 
eut period. First gun in this scrap 
was fired late in June when the 
Soundmen’s local of the IATSE 
called out its members on the re- 
fusal of the studios to establish a 
minimum wage scale. The sound- 
men were soon joined by affiliates 
in other IATSE unions—camera- 
men, lab workers, grips and car- 
penters. Producers cancelled their 
agreement with the unions and the 
strike died a natural but lingering 
death. 

However, this strike was not 
without its internecine aspects with 
the chief bitterness lingering not 
between the strikers and the pro- 
ducers but between the IATSE 
soundmen, and the IBEW, fellow 
union in the AFL, which continued 
its agreement with the producers 
and kept the studios supplied with 
soundmen, Strike also widened a 
breach between the cameramen of 
the IATSE local and those of the 
American Society of Cinemato- 
graphers, virtual interlocking or- 
ganizations. These two groups are 
still at loggerheads. 

Academy also tiffed with thse 
Central Casting Bureau. Former 
organization, investigating the site 
uation on film extras prior to ree 
porting to the code administration, 
asked for records of the extra em- 
ployment bureau. Academy was 
told to jump in the lake but the 
Academy finally won after accus- 
ing the casting bureau of sweatshop 


methods. This skirmish also was 
absorbed in the code. 
Sam Goldwyn resigned from the 


Academy during the wholesale dee 
sertions but in this case the Acade 
emy came back with the assertion 
that Goldwyn couldn't resign as he 
already had been suspended for 
non-payment of dues. 


Equity 


Equity barged into the free-fore 
all toward the end of the year when 
it was reported that the newly cre- 


ated Screen Actors’ Guild was 
seeking an AFL charter. The Guild 
must first align itself with Equity, 
the latter’s officials stated. Guild 
answered with a raspberry and 
stated that the Guild is by, for and 
with Hollywood at all times and 
refuses outside affiliation. 

The Actors’ Guild raspberry was 
symbolical of the entire year. It’s 


been a year of give and take, with 
the berry the chief fruit of ex- 
change. 





SAILINGS 


Jan. 23 (New York to London) 
Irving Mills, Elma Turner, 3 Dukes, 


Cab Calloway and orchestra (Ma- 
jestic). 

Jan. 6 (New York to Genou) Mr, 
and Mrs. Paul Muni (Rex). 

Dec. 30 (London to New York) 
Edward Laurillard. (Washington). 

Dec. 30 tNew York to London), 
Saul Bornstein (Champlain) 

Dec. 29 (New York to Paris) 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Gilbert Roe 





_.— 











on names which have already been Rosenblatt, Aug. 1. 
created at b.oo magnets or those A 
who have ended their maior careers. 


failed to uphold the secretary. 
Majors and indies went to theland, Gene Raymond (Bremen) 
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es that shall press be- 
tween their covers data, facts and 
figures of the motion picture in- 
dustry of 1933 much that is inter- 
esting, revealing and surprising will 
be written. If ever fully ti -nscribed 
it will comprise a record that will 
have grown in size during the post 
prosperity era in a measure com- 
parative to the expansion of the 
volumes in Federal courts which 
contain indexes to receiverships and 
bankruptcies. 

Those index books, listing the 
names of individuals and corpora- 
tions which have sought or been 
driven to Fedéral asylum out of in- 
ability to make assets match prop- 
erly with liabilities, are in them- 
selves startling. To either the 
showman or the layman they are 
even a little frightening but they 
can act as reminders of the way 
the business went out of bounds 
in ’29. 

The picture industry contributes 
considerable to its own record in 
the direction of receivership and 
bankruptcy, in addition to the mass 
of matter that has been incidental 
to continuance of operation and 
protection of assets throughout an- 
other year, For the picture business 
it has been a twelvemonth that may 
have been trying, but in spanning 
it without severe r jor casualties 
the approach into 1934 is more en- 
couraging. 

Because the industry is repre- 
sented in the guise of equity receiv- 
ers and bankruptey trustees in 
many of the cc.apanies which make 
up its pattern, the year 1933 should 


For the t« 


not be looked upon with dismay. 
The receivership and bankruptcy 
route, whichever was taken, has 


been a step toward sunlight which, 
it is now admitted rather generally, 
should have been chanced long be- 
fore for earlier recovery. 

Wanting to avoid the ignominy of 
bankruptcy and receivership, ard 
in many cases it appeared the only 
way out long before the courts 
gained the admission, when the first 
of the past year’s receivershipsac- 
tually came to pass it was like get- 
ting on the bandwagon. The first 
month of the year, January, started 
the landslide with Paramount-Pub- 
lix and RKO taking the plunge the 
same week. A group of Fox-West 
Coast theatres then signalized the 
eventual complete receivership that 
chain was to fall to, while all over 
the country theatre corporations, 
most of them subsidiaries of Par 
and RKO, quickly followed suit. 
The Warner and Loew chains, 
largely because they commanded 
product of superior quality and 
were not so: deeply involved finan- 
cially, found it possible to avoid the 
bath the others decided or were 
compelled to take, 


It Was Dark 


With receiverships and bankrupt- 
cies, the year rolled up as major 
developments numerous other sing- 
ularly important and outstanding 
industry problems which have or 
have had a vital bearing on it. 

Notable among these is the in- 
dustry code, adoption in mid-sum- 
mer of the NRA Blue Eagle and 
earlier than that the banking mor - 
torium when the outlook became 
Stygian black. Of no less disheart- 
ening a nature was the steady de- 
cline of theatre grosses during the 
spring and summer after a siece 
during the banking holiday that left 
box offices throughout the Un1. 1 
States places where tickets were 
mostly kept, not sold. 

But the industry forestalled de- 
feat if by no other means than stoic 
determination. The proverbial wolf 
was hanging over the transom and 
himself was weak from lack of 
nourishment, 

Most of those who came into the 
business on the wave of the pros- 
perity era which made swivel chairs 
important out of proportion to abil- 
ity have disappeared, 

Many of these men included those 
from other fields, non-showmen 
who thought the picture business 
a bonanza in which anyone could 
shovel up the dollars. But they 
quickly learned that pictures was 
a highly specialized calling in which 
the sharpest acumen of bankers. 


utility men, electrical giants and 
others meant little or nothing 
Thus, four years after the Wall 


Street quake, the industry has vir- 
tually returned to the control of 
showmen. Even where the bankers 
still maintain a grasp through fin- 
fishhooks, they are permit- 
ting men of the theatres, of pro- 
and distribution to manip- 


levers. 


ancial 


ulate he 


Of outstanding significance among 








THE YEAR IN PICT 





the deyelopments of the 
gone out, is the lengthy 
tailed motion picture code of fair 
practices, signed by President 
Roosevelt on Novy. 27 after months 
of inter-industry conferences. 

First indication of a code for the 
film industry came in May, with 
initial meetings held in New York. 
From then until October a succes- 
sion of pourparlers were held, most- 
ly in Washington, where all fac- 
tions spent weary hours attempt- 
ing to reach a satisfactory agree- 
ment. For a time Deputy Adminis- 
trator Rosenblatt was apparently 
growing impatient over delays and 
certain elements of the industry es- 
sential to representative codifica- 
tion were impeding progress in one 
manner or another. In the end, 
when a final code was submitted to 
Rosenblatt, the cost it had entailed 
had run to $500,000 or more. 

Coincident with the adoption of 
a code the year listed many dis- 
turbances. The Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences has vir- 
tually been broken down as a re- 
sult of conflict within, the resigna- 
tions that occurred and the forma- 
tion of the Screen Actors’ Guild. 

In March the Hollywood film tal- 
ent agents created a stir by back- 
ing a move to organize the film 
actors for direct affiliation with Ac- 
tors’ Equity Association and full 
support of the AFL to be followed 
by greater consternation in steps 
for a united booking office of films 
with placement services free to art- 
ists, directors and writers. 

Eventually, with ‘codification to 
disrupt the various elements in pro- 
duction on the Coast, the Academy 
had been backed down to a point 
where it no longer asserted its 
former power, its position as of to- 
day strongly contrasting with that 
of five years ago when Equity had 
to fight the Academy in attempting 
to organize itself in pictures. 

What 1934 may bring in the way 
of further changing the map of the 
film factory center is strictly in the 
future. 

While the industry goes under 
Federal watchfulness through t!.e 
code, with a board of authority ‘to 
govern, it was before the code t’ t 


year just 


and de- 


Federal intervention was threat- 
ened. This came via the Sirovich 
bill for a probe of pictures. At one 


time it was feared the bill would go 
through. The President’s National 
Recovery Administration program, 
ealling f-r codes, may have arrived 
just in time, a month or so later, to 
ward off any further effort to bring 
pictures under the gavel at Wash- 
ington. The Hays organizatic., 
more active during 1933 than at any 
time since its inception, fought to 
trample the Sirovich bill under foot, 
turning shortly after to the im- 
me’ se task of formulating the code 
under which the business now will 
operate. There has been some op- 
postion among major film men to 
provisions of the code in its final 
form. This mostly has to do with 
the code authority board. 


Indies and Unions 


There have been some exceptions 
to code requirements as to theatre 
Stipulations, notably by New York 
indie theatre owners who were 
hauled before Grover Whalen, but 
no penalties were meted out. In 
connection with the indies, charges 
were made by operators which tiace 
more to a battle between union fac- 
tions in New York than anything 
else. 

The unionistic features of the 
year have been of more outstanding 
a nature than in recent years. On 
both coasts attention was drawn 
forcibly to theatrical labor troubles. 
In Hollywood last May the IATS®©® 
and the producers went into a dead- 
lock over scale and other negotia- 
tions, with a walkout finally threat- 
ening. By July the situation had 
become tense with the electrical 
workers, IBEW, long attempting to 
wrest jurisdiction from the IA, see- 
ing its chance for control. The 
question of jurisdiction was finally 
relayed to the AFL for settlement. 


The IA came out victorious, but the 
IBEW is still active. 

During the bank holiday the 
union situation became particul ur | 
ly disagreeable when efforts to g vin | 
cuts were largely unsuccessful. The } 
industry had forced reductions up| 
to 50% for an eight week period on | 
all its workers, but could not get | 
the unions to follow throug 


Morale Hits Bottom 
When tl 


1i@ banks closed son pi 
ture payrolls 


couldn't be met he! 


due, 


| 
} 








By Roy Chartier 


theatres were taking every- 
thing from hen fruit to L O. U.’s 
to continue operating, there was 
talk of script and film was snatch- 
ing rentals out of theatre boxof- 
fices day by day. While for a time 


iit appeared the 50% salary reduc- 





tions would continue beyond the 
eight week period, morale was be- 
coming so disturbed that some of 
the major companies’ returned 
their forces to pre-holiday salaries 
before the eight weeks were up. 
Others went the full two months. 
There had been salary slicing be- 
fore this, morale was already low 
other than on the coast, and the 
50% cut, to men who had already 
taken two and three cuts, seemed 
the last straw, 

January was particularly event- 
ful. Adolph Zukor, in an appeal to 
Paramount film salesmen, referred 
to 1933 as a crucial year, the Par 
receivership following. Just about 
that time it»-was reported the banks 
were ready to finance, Par to the 
extent of $30,000,000. But this never 
happened and when the company 
went into receivership over 100 per- 
sons received notice at the home 
office. 

With these measures contribut- 
ing to the stringent economy pro- 
gram that had been shaped during 
1932, the cost of picture production 
had been vastly reduced to meet 
the grossing possibilities of the 
theatres. A survey showed that 
many pictures were being turned 
out at or under $200,000. 

In the face of conditions and the 
disparity between production costs 
and rental returns, talk again arose 
as to the percentage system for the 
studio contingent. It was up gen- 
erally as 1933 got under way and 
later when Sam Katz planned to 
enter the film-making field inde- 
pendently he announced he was 
ready to experiment with it, but 
Katz's production plans never ma- 
terialized. 

=xclusive theatre booking, as a 
means of increasing distribution re- 
turn, tried out first in 1932, virtu- 
ally died away after causing much 
antagonism and failing to bring the 
big rentals and grosses which pro- 
ponents of the plan had hoped for 
it. California exhibitors, as a group, 
went on record as intensely op- 
posed to exclusive exhibition and 
attention was turned by producers 
and distributors to a better quality 
of product to meet the situation, 

Prices were cut at the theatres, 
affecting about 8,000. film showshops 
as the year got under way. After 
delivery by the producers of an im- 
proved quality of product, and in- 
creased patronage for pictures that 
could pull, by the fall theatre b.o. 
scales had been tilted considerably. 
As 1934 begins only a minority of 
theatres retain the admission lows 
to which they fell by virtue of the 
depression. 

Dime the ces continue, most of 
them under double feature policies, 
but they, too, are on the run, it is 
believed. Warner Brothers, in 
starting out to market its 1933-34 
program, reached a decision not to 
sell any theatre with an admission 
lower than 15¢ and also not to per- 
mit sale of its pictures to any ac- 
count playing double features. 
Knocking out rentals entirely in 
favor of percentage deals, WB again 
strikes at the dime houses and their 
twin bills, 


Feared Film Shortage 


Independent producer-distributors 
saw 1933 as their big chance and tue 
majors feared a bad film shortage 
by June, but both signs proved 
wrong. Despite difficulties in 
financing of production, the major 
studios managed to turn out suf- 
ficient product during the spring 
and early summer to ward off short- 
age. But the major studios have 
developed a distinct trend to unit 
production, and producers, the past 
year. 


Theatre decentralization, pretty 














year their product generally was 
beginning to slip. 
One of the main fears was for 


reflected in an equity receivership 
but out of distribution and a break 
in the foreign market on exchange, 
sufficient rentals poured back into 
the organization to continue the 
normal pace of film-making without 
going outside for financing. The 
two Mae West releases are credited 


as an important factor here. It was 
one of the major surprises of the 
year, Par by December having 


rolled up a surplus of over $6,000,- 
000 and reorganized its structure 
under bankruptey so competently 
that fears are no longer felt for it. 

Also on production the year was 
notable for the first influx of British 
films which could get some business 
over here. First came ‘Rome Ex- 
press’ and then ‘The Private Life 
of Henry VIII,’ the’ tter being es- 
pecially acclaimed and successful. 

Will H. ays, to whose organiza- 
tion income from .l-e industry had 
been reduced 50%, eventually 
warned that trouble would occur if 
the advertising code was not taken 
more seriously, with the end of the 
year bringing out a determination 
to exercise greater control. 

Fox, in February, began import- 
ing name players from Europe, in- 
cluding Lilian Harvey, Henry Ga- 
rat and Heather Angel, in the an- 
nounced hopes of increasing busi- 
ness for the company abroad. 
Meanwhile, Hollywood started to 
dig deeper than ever for new faces. 


This hunt continues as a new year 
is born, most of the companies 
searching into every corner and 


nook for screen possibilities. Scout- 
ing for material that will count in 
terms of dollars has also been avid. 
With the legit stage last season af- 
fording less of likely screen value 
than in normal years, the story edi- 
tors have had to go far afield, de- 
spite large writing staffs at the 
studios, and-in some cases bid 
higher than before in order to land 
something of deserved worth. 
Musicals Come Back 


Musicals staged their comeback 
in 1933 and in the majority of in- 
stances brought important relief to 
theatres which needed a pull at the 
boxoffice. Warners has been par- 
ticularly instrumental in the return 
of musicals, that company’s ‘42nd 
Street’ setting off the spark. There 
is every indication that the film 
musical is here to remain, produc- 
ers trying to avoid the mistakes 
which early in the post-talker era 
killed them off. 

Sidelights 

Other sidelights on pictures dur- 
ing 1933, in the order in which oc- 
curing, were: 

Radio City opened as a flop un- 
der a straight stage policy, the Mu- 
sic Hall going to pictures after two 
weeks of straight stage shows. The 
smaller of the two theatres astill 
hangs heavy on R. C. hands. Under 
its film presentation policy the 
Music Hall was a high gross of 
$118,000 and a low of $44,000. 

Louis B. Mayer in full charge at 
Metro, with Irving G. Thalberg on 
leave of absence and David O. Selz- 
nick an addition. 

Thirty-one Fox-West 
houses go into receivership. 

Arthur Loew, resenting exec bo- 
nuses, resigns, but agrees to stay 
with Loew’s at increase in salary. 

Publix decentralization of  h.o. 
operation virtually complete at a 
great saving. 

Rockefellers deemed in show biz 
to stay. 

Squawks to Washington about 
invasion of foreign actors in films, 
figures saying 12,000 came over in 
two years, 

Fox and Educational merge on 
distribution. 

Saenger, Blank, F&R, Fitzpat- 
rick-McElroy, Publix New Eng- 
land, other circuits, enter receiver- 
ship or bankruptcy. 


Coast 





well completed early in 1933, was Joe Quittner loses $5,000,000 re- 
envisioned by the indies as their);straint of trade suit against Par 
‘in,’ but as the majors began de-j|and others. 
livering an improved product, the Warner Brothers receivership 
buying continued in favor of the! avoided, figures showing reduction 
‘A’ group. While for most of the/in losses, 
indies 1933 was a better year than Courts decide in the Cinem: 
1932, toward the end of the past/Corp. of America suit against De- 
| Mille ind others on ‘Volga ceed 
° ;men, that screen and stage richts; 
Press Time ‘Sienhuilis Seitinew senteiienion “| 
pan ee ‘lock of theatres go back to orig 
This issue of Variery went nae eum _ : 
to press Sunday Dec a1 mc gg leads me wes i 
rsal ! n (heatres 
y Cc i er nandads, : 


Paramount, as its difficulties became | 
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Fox-New England circuit receive 
ership. 
WB theatres 
play to 10c admission. 
Majors dex ide on 2°50 features for 


with budget about $75,- 


rather than 


closes 


new year, 
000,000. 

Fanchon & Marco buys back 50% 
interest held by F-WC. 

U. S. Department of Labor orders 
co-operation of foreign embassies 
to curb aliens. 

Entire F-WC chain into receivere- 
ship with Charles Skouras as trus- 
tee. 

U. S. leads in .business abroad, 
but Germany rapidly creeping up. 

Visual education at new low in 
interest and activity. 

Beer discussed for dark theatres, 

Theatre Management Corp. takes 
place of Publix as operating-serv- 
icing organization. 

Talk of dropping Hays’ 
coast branch office, 

Bankers endorse 8, 
new president of Fox. 

Nazis oust U. S. Jewish film men 
from Germany. 

Darryl Zanuck quits WB to jois 
Joe Schenck and form new produc- 
tion firm, 

Producers threaten to walk out 
on Academy if agents are admit- 
ted. 

Plan for an independent Hays’ 
organization dies out. 

RKO trims its circuit to under 100 
theatres. 

Dearth of romantic leading men 
has studios panicky. 

N. L. Nathanson goes back into 
Famous Players Canadian as its 
president. 


west 


R. Kent ag 


U. S. Department of Commerce 
places investment in pictures at 
2,000,000,000. 


Feld-Chatkin-Katz circuit formed 
with six houses as a starter. 

Government figures reveal pic- 
tures industry not as fifth largest, 
but somewhere between 20th and 
30th. 

Merger talk with RKO and Par 
as principals. 

Injunctive opinion favorable to 
WB, Stanley Co. of America, et al. 
in suit against Erpi, handed down 
in Wilmington, Del., with figures 
showing about $17,500,000 paid in 
service charges since 1927, 

Regional sales conventions 
avoid expense, : 

Universal obtains financing for 
another year and James R. Grainger 
joins as sales head, 

French quota against American 
product regarded as not too bad. 

Large theatre partnerships made 
with Karl Hoblitzelle, A. H. Blank, 
E. J. Sparks and others. 

Washington starts to scan high 
salaries of stars and executives. 

Delayed selling of film for '33-'34 
season generally liked. 

Irving Thalberg becomes 
producer for Metro, 

Changed theatre map due to new 
owners, receivers, etc., has distrib- 
utors dizzy in preparing for year’s 
deals. 

A few theatre pools organized in 
various parts of the country. 

L. A. tax rate on prints seen ag 
meaning $100,000 loss to distribs. 

Femme stars outdrawing men two 
to one. 

Indies make strong stand for 
duals as code attempts to make 
double-features something of the 
past. 

Trademark of product no longer 
recognized in selling pictures, qual- 
ity of output counting. 

In September figures showed 315 
players from the stage under con- 
tract in pictures. 

Reports cropped up of WB, Fox 
and RKO getting together. WB and 
RKO were an affiliation which was 
much talked of during the year, but 
nothing has happened. 

Cost of union strike to 
placed at $2,000,000. 

‘Three Little Pigs,’ through many 
repeats, the short sensation of 
talker era, 

Disclosures by William Fox at 
senatorial investigation. 

Consideration last spring of plan 
to close all theatres for a given pe< 
riod. 


Harry Segall at MG 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 
brought Harry Segali, 


to 


unit 


studios 





Metro has 





Proadway dramatist, to the coast 
on contract to write. Segall ig 
working with Robert Z. Leonard on 
his first yarn. 

Plays landed for New York pro- 


| duction include ‘Lost Horizons’ with 


Laurence Rivers Thanks and 
Goodbye’, to be done by Crosby 
(Ga e and ‘The Perilous Halo’, with 


Bannister. 
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113 Import Films 


ne 

By Wolfe Kaufman 
4 re 

a 

Sta =} wit 

Veal ‘ 
men umbled with 
couple months to practical subme 
sion and from then on has just 
ely s rgeled along. With the 
exception of British pictures 1933 
was t We vear to date for fou 
eign product Ih the states But 
British pictures reached a new 
high in the b.o. take. 

Studying the cold figures will not 
tell the whole story. There were 


113 foreign mades brought into this 


country as against 141 the previous 


yeur. The drop went all along the 
line, for all language films, although 
the Britons held to exactly the same 
figure, 22, for both years, 

The foreign lull is as traceable to 
the Hitler situation as anything 
else, Resentment against Hitler- 
made films rose to such a point that 
most of the small playhouses which 
use foreign language films threw 
out the German mades. And there 
are not enough customers for the 
other language flickers by them- 
selves in most spots. In a number 
of houses this was used as an ex- 
cuse for throwing out all language 
films. 

Britains Capitalize a Break 

It was at this psychological mo- 
ment that the Britons sent over 
some good product. British films 
could not have made any inroad in 
the U. S. market unless they had 
quality, regardless of other circum- 
stances. They delivered some 
worthwhile films during the year 
and finally found out that America 
never has had a grouch against 
British pictures as they supposed. 

Three British pictures got coun- 
try-wide showing in key spots dur- 
ing the year and did well. They 
were, chronologically, ‘Be Mine To- 
night’ (G-B), ‘Rome Express’ (G-B) 
and ‘Henry the Eighth’ (London). 
A British Dominion film ‘Bitter- 
Sweet’ got a showing in most ace 
spots but didn’t gross any too well. 
Of tate ‘F.P.I’, another Gaumont- 
British subject has been sneaking 
into the grosses in a lot of spots. 
But the first three rolled up really 
impressive b.o. figures and for the 
first time, 

All this served as a wedge for 
other British films. The sure- 
seaters, the arties and the nabes 
without set policies or product, 
went for British mades figuring 
that if the ace houses could get by 
with a couple of them the others 
ought to be sufficiently oke in the 
grinds. Not necessarily true but 
the British film distributors got the 


benefit of the psychology. 
Only 22 English pictures came 
into the country during ‘33 and a 


- 
year ago all 22 didn't get as much 

















sults. Such a case was ‘Poil de 
Carotte’, splendid Pathe-Natan fea- 
ture. Mistitled and mismanaged it 
opened as “The Redhead’. Critics 
all gave it good notices, it could 
have made considerable stir, but it 
was just barely dragged through a 
few weeks and out because no one 
seemed to care. 
Russian pictures had a bad year 
here principally because of inde- 
cision. Pictures were none too good, 
anyway, as compared to past prod- 
uct and the American office couldn't 
figure out what to do about the an- 
ticipated official American recogni- 
tion. One Russian-made film in 
Yiddish, ‘Laughter Through Tears’, 
seems to be heading for big biz at 
the moment. 
The [talians seem to have given 
up completely. They tried for sev- 
eral years with disheartening. re- 
sults. Now an occasional Italian 
talker shows up from time to time 
but goes right to the Italian nabes 
and picks up what it can in dimes. 
Forcing the Issue 
As the year ends the British are 
forcing the issue and unless some- 
thing unforseen happens they ought 
to have things much their own way 
during the coming year. No ques- 
tion but that ’33 served to estab- 
lish their films on this side. 
Gaumont-British has been out 
front thus far but now BIP has 
half a dozen pictures of good ad- 
vance reports ready to hop in. 
British and Dominions, through its 
United Artists backing, is really 
making a stronger bid than any- 
body, especially on the strength of 
‘Henry’. Independents in Britain 
don’t mean much of anything as a 
rule over here, but with these three 
companies concentrating on the 





money as any one of the three 
named Britishers this year. That's | 
the difference and the story. 


As the year started the Germans | 


were still holding the foreign film |!Y 

leadership over here, as they had | Selves. 

for several years past. One Ger- ne ae ee ee 

man picture, ‘Maedchen in Uni-} 

form’, had just passed the wwo-a- | WILL HORWITZ OUT 

day stage on Broadway and went | 

out into the circuits. It established ON PAROLE JAN 10) 
a new high for RKO houses in the ? 
New York district and sailed mer- _ 


rily all around the country, heading 
for unheard of heights for foreign 
mades, Then the Hitler thing broke 


and broke this picture’s back. ‘M’, 
another German-made, got a nice 
Broadway start and fine reviews 
but couldn't get going at about this 
time, No others of real strength 
crossed the immigration threshold 
from Germany. Best success the 
Germans can peint to during the 
vear is the aforementioned ‘Be 
Mine Tonight’ which Universal dis- 


tributed tor Gaumont-British. This | tion of Radio Station XED, across will chart the theatre runs in its 
Wersson was a pansnance *: English | tne Rio Grande at Raynosa, Mex- jurisdiction, The distributor will 
by G-B from a German original. lico, near Brownsville. get a copy of that chart. Then the 
France Mutfed Chance | The Government contended that|exhib won't be able to over-buy 
The French seemed to be headed |Horwitz and his associates were | because the distrib just won't sell. 
in the right direction for a while | conducting a lottery over the sta- Double features is also expected 
but couldn't get over inner polilical|tion and were using the United }to be handled along the lines of run 
squabbling. It was France’s big!States mails. Horwitz was given|classification. And admissions as 
American chance, but producers |18 months, later reduced to 13. He well. 
and distributors there have always| began serving his term on June 9 If a house, single featuring, de- 
let their pride interfere or have/|1933, after a petition signed by ove | ides to dual, then the committee, 
heen too timid about the U. S. mar- 100,000 persons failed to obt if it chooses, can shoot that house 
ket. They take jt for granted that | clemency for him. li into one of the fowest run 
Americans won't go to French films Friends of Horwitz endeavors es . ; ; 
and don’t even try to sell them. Oc- | secure a parole for him so that heé (nd if a house decide s to cut its 
eausionally — one of them breaks|could attend the big Chri ‘ t can automatically be de- 
through with a picture, has it half- | party given eat h vear by his th ad of a top or Ld top rung. 
heartedly presented and then goes | atres. jFurthermore, according to leading 


U. S. via better type pictures, and 
with American known talent now 
and again to head casts, there is 
nothing to keep them from definite- 
and firmly entrenching them- 


Galveston, Dec, 31. 
Houston showman, 
serving a 13 months’ sentence 
jin the federal prison at Leaven- 
| Worth on a lottery conviction, will 
jreceive his freedom Jan. 10 when 
his parole becomes effective. 

The balance of a $5,000 fine which 
} was imposed on Horwitz at the time 
j}of his conviction was paid in De- 
Horwitz, operator of a 
|string of theatres at Houston, got 
| into a jam as result of his opera- 


Will Horwitz, 


now 


ecember. 


’ 


| } 
|| Film Imports for ’33-’32 | 
| 
| Foreign pictures imported 
ind shown in the U, 8S. during 
| the 12 months ending Dec ] 
totaled 113 as against 141 for 
With a few exceptions all 
these films were reviewed by 
VARIETY. 
Film imports for the past 
two years are as follows 
1933. 1932 
German . wee Je 67 
BO Sci aseven : 22 
FPORGR .crccsescdee 13 
OS eee see 4 12 
eee a 6 4 
Jewish Lewes 5 0 
eS Te 4 8 
reer 4 2 
Hungarian eevee 1 2 
Jugoslavian ...se 1 0 
Swedish eee 1 5 
Norwegian sé l 0 
Japanese .....seee l 0 
Leer 0 1 
Arabian scenes © 1 
a orere 0 2 
PUBTIOR siicssces °"O 2 
CO ee ~e- San 141 
away pouting over the meager re- 
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Director 
“COUNSELLOR AT LAW” 
Universal City, Calif. 





START PUBLIX 
COAST REORG. 


First of a series of steps looking 
toward reorganization of the Pub- 
lix coast theatres which are under 
lease te Fox Film Corp., has been 
approved to cover the St. Francis 
theatre and building, San Francisco, 
lease of whigh along with others 
has been in dispute. 

The building, under the reorgan- 
ization plan of the Par trustees, is 
to be taken on a 99-year lease by 
a new company, Lurie Co., at a 
yearly rental of $70,000. 

Paramount will pay $75,000 to the 
company as last year’s rent which 
remains on the books unpaid, plus 
interest and adminisiration ex- 
penses. The bond issue which has 
been defaulted will be paid in full, 
$140,000, by the Lurie Co. and Para- 
mount, with Par getting a note from 
Lurie to cover money spent by Par 
in connection with the readjustment 
of the bond issue. 

Similar steps will be taken on 
other San Francisco, Oakland, Se- 
attle and Portland theatre proper- 
ties which went to Fox Film Corp. 
under an operating arrangement in 
1930. 








Veiller’s Collab at Par 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 


Anthony Veiller has joined the 
Paramount writing staff. 

He'll prepare the screen play for 
‘Woman of the Earth’, which his 
father, Bayard Veiller produces. 





| Par. Employees Holding Co. Stock 


Will Have Voice on Prot. Comm. 





Theme Song 


Gus Edwards told Eddie 
Cantor that one of his pro- 
tegees was introducing a new 
Edwards song on ‘the air 


shortly, titled ‘I Want an 
Eddie Cantor Baby.” 
‘That’s not a song, that’s a 


prayer, said Eddie. 


PUBLIX ENTER. 
SALE CLOSED 


Administration of the Publix En- 
terprises bankruptcy estate, which 
remains with Irving Trust Co. and 
its representatives, will be divorced 
from the Paramount home office 
shortly and carried on from down- 
town, probably with a_ smaller 
staff. 

This will occur in two or three 
weeks, following formal closing of 
the sale of Publix Enterprises’ as- 
sets Thursday (28) to Famous The- 
atres Corp., new subsidiary of 
Paramount Publix. A blanket as- 
signment of all Publix Enterprises 
asset was made Thursday (28), 
though, under the deal this was not 
necessary until Jan. 5. 

Within a week or so the blanket 
assignment will be broken down 
piece-meal on transferring of the 
stock of all Publix Enterprises’ sub- 














sidiaries, accounts receivable of 
subsidiaries, notes, interest and 
other miscellaneous items. When 


this and other details are cleared 
at the home office, George Topliff, 
Irving Trust’s special representa- 
tive in charge of the PE bankrupt, 
together with members of the law 
firm of Stimson, Putnam & Rob- 
erts will go back downtown. 

On signing of papers Thursday 
(28) which swings control of PE 
assets to Famous Theatres, the lat- 
ter with approval of the Par-Pub 
trustees, paid over $240,000 to Irv- 
ing Trust as down payment on the 
purchases. This first payment, it is 
stated, goes to defray the cost of 
administration of the bankruptcy 
by LT. and attorneys. 

Purchase by Famous of PE in- 
cludes the acceptance by Famous 
of S. A. Lynch claims, which have 
been sold, including Lynch Enter- 
prises Finance Corp. claim of $15,- 
425 and the claim of the Commer- 
cial Investment Trust of $465,660 
which has been compromised under 
arrangements with Lynch for $437,- 
377. 





That Code Authority Board 





‘How It Will Work, When, If and Why— 


Enforcement Not So Tough 





- 
Where first 
Code Authority might reap a 


it was thought the 
mint 
violators, 


in fines from film code 


swinging in 
the opposite direction. In fact the 
element of cade enforcement, an 
almost insurmountable problem to 
some other industries, shapes up 
as comparatively elementary for 
pictures on the eve of the Author- 
ity’s second session when its sub- 
committees will be appointed. The 
real arm of picture law is to be 
vested right in those committees, 

Here’s how they will work: 

On the matter of clearance and 
zoning the committee handling same 


indicator is now 





codists, theatres that cut prices 
can’t run pictures on any day-and- 
date basis with houses that insist 
upon making the fans pay. 

The penalty to be meted out is 
simple. Exchanges will be notified 
of the situation and, if the exhib 
doesnt’ like it, the centers will just 
shut down on all picture supplies 
until he yells that he will be a good 
code boy. If, however, the exhib or 
distrib gets tough then the great 
press of the entire NRA will have 
to start reverberating. 

First of all an appeal from the 
decision of the lower board will 
have to be made to the Authority. 

Should the exhib, after the lower 
court has been sustained, insist in 
remaining wicked, then the Au- 
thority will have to talk up to the 
NRA. ° 

And, when it gets down to Wash- 
ington, there’ll have to be some 
more reviewing before the NRA de- 


cides to turn the case over to the 
district attorney in the _ exhib’s 
neighborhood. 

Lastly, if the D. A. gets a con- 
vietion the exhib or defendant or 
what-not will just have to pay $509 


on every count and for every day of 
the violation. 
if the D. A. fails to convince the 


jury—well, there are no more an- 





swers at this time. 


+ 








Employees of Paramount and itg 
theatre subsidiary, Publix, are exe 
pected to have a strong represen« 


tation on the stock protective come 
mittee which is gathering in as 
much of the P-P securities as it 
can in order to control a voice in 
any reorganization plan of the 
bankrupt. Many of the company 
workers who bought the shares at 
$52 and, in some cases, are still 
paying off on large blocks, are 
turning in the stock for certificates 
in the thought the committee may 
exert important power if holding 
enough of the stock. 

In view of Maurice Newton, part- 
ner in the Haligarten firm which 
has been one of the Par bankers for 
many years, being on the protective 
committee along with other bankers, 
it is sensed by some Parites that 
the committee will see to it that a 
good basis of exchange is demand- 
ed. Question of where the Adolph 
Zukor stock, amounting to 50,000 
shares, is resting, also has stock- 
holders wondering just what to do, 
It may be with banks as security 
against loans. 

Bankers 

Reported inside that not only are 
bankers represented by large blocks 
of the Par stock on the Duncan 
A. Holmes protective committee but 
that firms such as Hallgarten, 
which have dealt in Par securities 
for many years, will want the right 
kind of a deal under reorganization 
in behalf of their clients. 

Stockholders have had no voice 
nor standing under the bankruptcy, 
but when and if Par is reorganized 
and a new company is formed, the 
old stock will have to be turned in 
for new. One of the main worries 
of many stockholders is whether a 
fixed sum of money per share will 
have to go with the old shares in 
obtaining stock in the new come 
pany. 

It is understood the stock proe 
tective committee now has over 
1,000,000 shares of the Par stock on 
deposit. It needs about 1,700,000 
to swing a majority voice. 


EITHER LONG, COLLINS 
WILL SUPPLANT DORAN 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 

With D. A. Doran out as Fox easte 
ern story editor, plan is for the spot 
to be divided between Ray Long 
and Frederick Collins with one of 
the magazine men operating on the 
coast and the other in New York. 

Long and Collins are at the studie 
looking over material and working 
with the various writers, but it is 
not set yet who will be in the east. 

Doran left for New York to wind 
up h.o. affairs but returns here for 
a studio job. 


ROSEN ALL SET TO 
START HITLER PIC 








Hollywood, Dec. 31. 
Al Rosen arrived yesterday (Sate 
urday) by plane from New York 
with. intentions to start producing 
‘Mad Dog of Europe’ Jan. 5. 
pects Lowell Sherman to direct. 
Rosen went east several months 
ago to get the okay of Samuel Une 
termyer and other prominent Jews, 
but failed. Then he barged off to 
Paris and picked up several thoue- 
sand feet of stock shots and some 
atrocity stuff from Germany. 


WURTZEL READIES 4, 
FOX TOP, FOR MONTH 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 
Sol Wurtzel is the only Fox pro- 
ducer to put any pix into production 
in January. He is placing four in 


7 
“Ve 
42 





production, a Fox record for one 
supervisor during a month. 
Quartet includes ‘Wife for Sale’, 


‘Murder in Trinidad’, ‘Promenade 
Deck’, and ‘Gold Rush of 1934’. 

Hamilton MacFadden megs 
‘Murder’, 


WB FRFES DONNELLY 


Hollywood, Dee. 31 
Warners did not pick up the op- 
tion on Ruth Donne llv hecause of 


| salary differences. 
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Checking the Newsreels 


By Tom Waller 


Some talk around that early in ’34 
the newsreels are going to demand 
their new deal; that insofar as Gov- 
ernment officials, and many public 
leaders, are concerned the reels will 
expect a day and date break with 
newspapers and radio. The news 
folks are willing to overlook 
emergency statements which can’t 
hold, but for the army of legis- 
Jators, and the average public utter- 
according to 


ance, the reelers feel, 
gome of their more aggressive 
spokesmen, that these people can 


be kept off the screen altogether if 
they don’t care to co-operate. 

Already, they hold, President 
Roosevelt is co-operating along 
these lines as far as feasible. Audi- 
ences, without being told, recently 
have had occasion to observe this. 

If the newsreels are successful in 
their new deal endeavor they will 
first have to enter an iron-clad 
agreement not to cheat on each 
other on the press or radio. It will 
also be necessary for them to be 
brought into closer contact in their 
relations. They will have to be 
grantec at least a 48-hour handicap 
on the papers and radio. Then, and 
only then, can the reels expect to 
give actual news coverage to lead- 
ing first run theatres of the coun- 
try simultaneous with the dailies 
and radio. 

Pro and Con 

There ere arguments against this 
policy as well as for it. As it stands 
now, with the reels doing follow- 
ups, it is contended that this ad- 
vance publicity of a subject affords 
the reels a ballyhoo. This seems 
to be the most popular negative 
angle on the ‘an even break’ cam- 
paign. The counter for this is that 
the advance publicity is so over- 
done that by the time the news- 
reels reach the screen the average 
patron has had the story dinned 
into him ‘till he’s fed up. 

Argumentation is one of the main 
drawbacks of newsreels, It includes 
fear, company industry, and politi- 
cal politics; not only censorship 
from within as well as without, but 
a fear instilled by that censorship 
within which has had an observable 
tendency to intimidate otherwise 
imaginative and daring editorial 
brains. This is possibly one of the 
reasons—quite likely the main one 
—which causes some of those fa- 
miliar with newsreel makeup to 


.come to the conclusion, at the end 


of a year’s reviewing of the reels’ 
weekly output, that it’s safer for the 
reels to pad their spools with amus- 
ing but innocuous freak tidbits, or 
the kind of material that used to 
come under the heading of trav- 
elogs, or else use just plain reissues 
under up to date reporting. 

It’s not ‘unconscionable for such 
an observer to say that about 10% 
of the total output can be called 
‘spot news.’. For the record, the 
average newsreel editor will dis- 
pute this statement. He will 
harangue for hours, as will the pro- 
ducer of a picture over what con- 
stitutes ‘dirt.’ But neither gets very 
far. News is news and dirt is dirt. 
In the case of the newsreels it 
doesn’t have to be a sensational 
scoop to be spot news and it doesn’t 
necessitate a newspaperman to de- 
tect news on the screen. The pub- 
lic is newsreel wise and knows if 
today’s soup was yesterday's 
chicken. 

Limited 

their limited scope, pain- 
fully present to the franker of 
newsreel men, spurts are occasion- 
ally made to get out of the rut. So 
that when one reel hits on some lic- 
tle change in make-up, or coverage, 
all the reels follow down the same 
channel. 

Although 
selves in 


With 


the reels include them- 
freedom of the press 


privileges, when Washington or 
some official body threatens to bear 
down, only on infrequent occasions 
do they merit press ratings. Es- 
sentially they are edited compila- 
tions of forced optimism, story, 
travel and comedy. Now and then 


a reel will step into a controversial 


subject. but as quickly will cover 
up with a clip for the other side, 
which merely leaves the average 


witness in a state of confusion 
and determined to pay more at- 
tention to his newspaper Sena. 


HILLES IN HOSPITAL 


Charles D. Hilles, Paramount 
trustee, is spending this New Year's 
in Medical Center, New York, but 
expects to get out by the end of the 
week to further recuperate at his 
home. 

Hilles entered the 
ago, suffering from 


pneumonia 


hospital a week 
an attack of 


Toning Down Titles 





setting 
the 


Hays Office is now 
to put picture titles on 
Already the official feeling 
while a theatre is flying the 
pennant there’s no 


Unofficially, spokesmen estimate 


that title censors are knifing as 
many as 50% of titles being sub- 
mitted. 





De Forest-ERPI 
Settle; Augurs 
34 Patent Truce 


Filmdom is destined to see an 
end of its sound film patent wars 
in 1934. The climax of the numer- 
ous court battles which have been 
waged for almost six years was 
reached when Electrical Research 
Products, Inc. (Erpi) settled with 
Dr. Lee de Forest last week. 

Import of such a move is that 
AT&T and its subsids lend recog- 
nition of DeForest’s talker claims, 
and that a readjustment of the en- 
tire talker equipment biz is on the 
way. The invefitor’s suit was one 
which he brought on his own be- 
half originally in the N. Y. State 
courts. It was settled through as- 
signed intermediaries. Samuel Un- 
termyer represented Dr. DeForest. 


Associated with Untermyer was 
Arthur Garfield Hays. 
The settlement amount is esti- 


mated from $200,000 to $1,000,000. 
While not known exactly, this fig- 
ure is known to be of proportional 
size, which in early talker days 
might have enabled Erpi to have 
roped all of the inventor's talker 
patents. 

The DeForest settlement is a per- 
sonal ohe with the inventor. Any 
controversy which General Talking 
Pictures or DeForest Phonofilm 
may have with the electrics in- 
volved is outside of the inventor’s 
settlement. 

An all-around peace in the talker 
patent controversies is on the move 
by way of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph and its subsids, West- 
ern Electric and Erpi. 





Muni’s Russe Vacash 


Paul Muni leaves Saturday (6) 
for Russia on a couple months’ va- 
cation trip. 

Muni has turned down legit and 
personal appearance offers because 
wanting to make the trip. 


itself | 
rack. 
is that | 
NRA | 
place on its | 


marquee for the word ‘hell.’ 

Picture press agents have been | 
squawking plenty about titles, espe- 
cially the sexy ones. 





HENRY GUTTMAN 


Graduate of the University of Vien- 
na, has been connected for years 
with Stage and Motion Pictures, 
last two years maintaining Holly- 


wood offices. He handles several 
European writers and composers, as 
well ag talent for pictures and the 


stage. He will shortly produce a 
Viennese success, “SOVIET COM- 
MISSAR.” 











Hi COSTING PIX 
CANT BREAK 
EVEN—U. 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 

Negative costs of pictures turned 
out during the past year were out 
of all proportion to possible returns 
from theatres because of business 
conditions and lowered admission 
prices generally. James R. Grainger, 
general sales manager of Universal, 
asserted at meetings held last week 
with company associate producers 
and directors. ..- 

Grainger urged a materially re- 
duced cost for pictures, in addition 
to better quality, stressing that_any 
negatives turned out beyond a mod- 
erate cost had no possible chance 
of recouping its investment. 

The day following, Grainger went 
into a huddle with-the directors, and 
repeated the statements made to the 
producers. Cart aemmle also talked 
and said there was no reason why 
contract directors could not turn out 
at least three pictures annually, 








CULLMANS F. D.’S GUESTS 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard §S. Cullman 
were the guests of President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt at the White House 
reception Saturday (30) night. 

Cullman is receiver of the Roxy 
theatre. 
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|} succeeding Frank 


York two weeks before 
Europe, 


writer 


Filmdom, on the Threshold of Code 
Enforcement, Sees a Staggering 


Overhead Necessary to Aid the C.A. 





Weil Vice Mastroly 


Hoits wood, Dec. 31, 
Weil assistant to 
Laemmle, Sr., at Universal, 
Mastroly, who re- 
executive man- 
Weil arrives 


Joe becomes 


Carl 
cently was named 
ager of the studio. 
Jan. 8 from New York. 


———$__-______— 


Laemmle Off 
To Launch U 


Foreign Idea 





Carl Laemmle, Jr., is leaving for 
Europe within a fortnight or so to 
put final touches on the beginning 
of Universal’s picture production 
departments in London and Paris. 
Units in both spots are already or- 
ganized and ready to get going. 

Max Friedland is the major- 
domo in Paris, having moved his 
office and staff from Berlin where, 
a year ago, he laid out a heavy 
Universal production program only 
to be stopped by the political sit- 
uation. 

As things look currently Univer- 
sal’s idea is to produce about eight 
pictures a year in each country, 
some of the films in several lan- 
guage versions, 

Laemmle's trip is understood to 
be on the now accepted theory of 
most majors that films can be made 
abroad that pay for themselves if 
helped somewhat by Hollywood 
talént And supervision. If the pic- 
tures return their negative cost, the 
company is ahead because. 


shuffle the pics into their regular 
product decks, selling the entire 
Hotlywood__ product layout more 


easily. 

Also, an angle is that the com- 
pany is ahead via the acquisition of 
material. Thus, if a film does. no 
mere than pay for itself the story 
value is still velvet for the Amer- 
ican market. Universal has bought 
about six European films during the 
past year for remake purposes in 
Hollywood. If finding only a couple 
of stories in its own European pro- 
duction worth remaking, company 
figures to be that much ahead, 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 

Carl Laemmle, Jr. leaves Jan. 16 
for a three-month vacash in Europe 
and the senior Carl Laemmle takes 
over Universal studio production 
reins during his absence. It will be 
the first time in 12 years the latter 
has handled the studio himself. 

Production plans for the time that 


Laemmle is away call for the mak- 
ing of nine pix by the five associate 
producers with the balance of eight 
for the season to be completed on 
the return of the production head 


Apr. 10, 
Harry Zehner accompanies 
Laemmle who will remain in New 


leaving for 
abroad the U pro- 
visit London and 


While 
luction head will 


Paris where the company is now 
having pix made. 

Producers who will handle pro- 
duction under Laemmle Sr. are: 
Henry Henigson, Eph Asher, Dale 


Van Every, Tom Reed and Edmund 


rrainger. William Anthony 


McGuire who was on the producer's 


ist besides writing, remains as a 
with his present assignment 


reatment of ‘Little Man What 


Now?’ 


Edwin iain. Starting 


Indie Coast Pic. Jan. 5 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 

After two years of production in- 

activity, Edwin Carewe starts work | 
on an untitled pic Jan. 5 at Metr: r= | 

, . politan. Carewe directs from an | 
Season's Greetings from orig by Harold Sherman, novelist. | 
MARIA Edwin B. Raschbaum and Sidney 
GAMBARELLI T. Pink are angeling, with no re- 
lease set. Raschbaum in from 

(GAMBY) New York to watch shoot (‘om- 
“Premier Ballerina” ;}pany is incorporating in N. Y. as 

Held Over Radio City Music Hall, New York |Raspin Productions, In 


able tof 
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entering 
headache 


The Authority is 


new 


Code 


the vear with a 


is increasing. Growing 
but 


present rate. As 


which daily 


pains were expected, not in 
proportion to their 
boys are 
forgot 


report of 


an instance, some of the 


remembering that a steno 
to take down a verbatim 
This opens up 


channel of thought and ex- 


the first meeting. 
a new 
pense, 

First, that appeals can’t very well 
be made without complete records 
of the lower courts and also that 
the average film steno isn’t good 
enough for this sort of work and 
that an army of high-priced court 
reporters will probably have to be 
considered in the code budget. 

The time element is also begin- 
ning to get under the skin of many 
of the chief codists. Before many 
weeks are passed they see the 5-5-5 
grind as a holiday in comparison. 

There were some who were hope- 
ful that 10 or 15 cases might be the 
tops for the number which the au- 
thority would have to review in or- 
der to record those necessary pre- 
cedents. 


Lots of Time Necessary 


But now they are beginning to 
remember that conditions are dif- 
ferent in the various zones and that 
a little multiplication makes 200 
precedents seem simple. 

Plus the general sessions they 
see a lot more of these special com- 
mittee group meetings eating up 
more time. 

The fact that the chair rotates 
convinces many of them that the 
secretary will have plenty of extra 
work. Were he a permanent chair- 
man he would necessarily have to 
busy himself with the next meet- 
ing, and the next. Now as soon as 
the meeting is over another man 
gets the.job, and the secretary has 
to take care of all those com- 
plaints, problems and interrogations 
coming up during intermission. 

Another slant on the almost daily 
change of perspective among even 
the leading codists was attested last 
week in the owetection of a head- 
quarters. It was figured at first that 
a small room for the secretary, sub- 
sequently confirmed by another 
committee as John C,. Flinn, and 
two other rooms, preferably in Ra- 
dio City, would suffice. 

When some more thought was 
given to the enormity of the ma- 
chine, some of the other codists pre- 
pared to suggest at the Jan. 4 meet- 
ing that it won’t be long before 
an entire office floor will be inade- 
quate to take care of correspondence 
and to look into complaints, alone. 

And so it starts—the first chap- 
ter of filmdom’s great adventure 
into the NRA, 


Important Post of 
Aide-de-Camp to 
Kohn Unsettled 


—_——_—_——_ 





A theatre administration and 
operating set-up in Paramount's 
that’s to stand as permanent is im- 
minent, following purchase of as- 
sets of the bankrupt Publix Enter- 
prises. The important post to be 
set is that of operating and theatre 
corporation chief of staff under 
Ralph A. Kohn, who a few months 
ago stepped out as treasurer to be- 
come v.p. of Par in the direction of 
all theatre activity. 

Since Kohn stepped over theatres, 
Sam Dembow, Jr., has been func- 
tioning in the chief assistaney ca- 





| pac ity as well as heading servicing 
|of all Par houses through Theatre 
Management Corp., of which he's 


president. 


Lately Frank Freeman, real es- 


tate head of Paramount, was made 
president of Famous Theatres, the 
holdir mmpany which replaces 


prises as the parent of 
idiary theatre companies 
i te solely from the field 
th partnerships. 
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0 to Pick from 
To Fill Govt.'s 2 


Posts on the (.A.' 





Washington, Dec. 31. 

Thirty prospective Federal repre- 
sentatives are under consideration 
for jobs on the Film Code Author- 
ity while Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, 
critical Harvard president-emeritus 
is all washed up. 

These developments at the year- 
end in NRA circles inspired re- 
newed speculation over who will be 
picked to work along with Divi- 
sional Administrator Sol A. Rosen- 
blatt in looking out for public inter- 
est in code enforcement operations. 


Denouement in the long-range con- 
troversy between Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson and Dr. Lowell 
occurred Friday (29) when NRA 
chief sent a stinging letter to tLe 
code critic asking him to abandon 
his side-line sniping and ‘get down 
into the sawdust with me.’ Almost 
simultaneously NRA executives de- 
nied emphatically reports from Bos- 
ton that Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley, 
social crusader and moving spirit in 
the Massachusetts Society of Wom- 
en and Children in Industry, had 
turned down an Offer of a C. A. ap- 
pointment. 


Identity of the 30 potential candi- 
dates for the two vacant govern- 
ment posts was not disclosed, but 
admission ‘was made that 10 or 12 
of the individuals under scrutiny 
are women, mostly club leaders and 
social workers. 

The General sounded off twice 
about the block-booking matter, 
first at his Friday press conference 
and subsequently in his snapper to 
Dr. Lowell. The idea on both oc- 
casions was identical—that block 
booking is a legal practice which 
the NRA cannot disturb; neverthe- 
less major  producer-distributors 
agreed to yield to exhibitors and 
granted the privilege of rejecting 
10% of assigned feature quota; fair 
trial should’ be permitted to see if 
this arrangemént won't satisfy all 
parties. 

Dr. Lowell's kick that the Gov- 
ernment members are powerless 
without the right to vote in C. A. 
decisions brought from Johnson an 
observation that ‘he would have in 
every case a veto’ and an opinion 
that ‘I would not have it otherwise 
and neither, I think (on more ma- 
ture reflection), would you.’ 

Text of the General's letter to the 
code critic: 

‘Dr. Dr. Lowell: 

‘Replying to yours of Dec. 18, 
you say that your refusal is based 
first on your statement that the 
block booking clause is monop- 
olistic. 

‘All that my remarks on the 
limits of my authority to stop 
block booking and blind buying 
meant was that I cannot repeal 
the copyright laws on which these 
practices are based and which, 
under our Constitution, were in- 
tended to create a monopoly for 
writers and authors. 

‘But we did get a voluntry con- 
cession of a 10% cancellation 
clause. This whole procedure is 
experimental. I was able to ne- 
gotiate this concession which I 
had. no power to impose. I could 
not get more because I was un- 
able to negotiate more. The ques- 
tion as to whether it will do the 
trick or not will not be answered 
by conjecture but by test—all I 
asked of you was that you con- 
duct the test. I thought you were 
the best man to do it because you 
are well known to have a poig- 
nant interest in the result. 

‘You object also because the 
Government representative has no 
vote. It is not important that the 
Government representative has no 
vote. He would have in every case 
a veto. This law is not intended 
to put the responsibility for in- 
dustrial management on Govern- 
ment, but to give Government an 
absolute veto on what industry 


does. I would not have it other- 
wise and neither, I think (on 
more mature reflection), would 


you. 

‘I am sorry you feel as you do 
but I wish that you and other 
distinguished men of science and 
letters would get down into the 
sawdust with me and govern 
this thing in the day-to-day 
tussle of actual experience in- 
stead of standing aside and con- 
jecturing results on purely aca- 
demic consideration.’ 


CHANGES 


tadio City made its debut shortly 
after Christmas in 1932, RKO spent 
$1000,000 on the openings of the 
| Music Hall and the new Roxy the- 
atre. Show business was skeptical 
at the unparalleled pomp and splen- 
dor with which two theatres were 
being ushered into the amusement 
world during the most apprehensive 
boxoffice period of the decade, 

The magnitude of the undertak- 
ing and the fact that the two the- 











|atres added nearly 10,000 seats to 


the Broadway district caused no lit- 
tle anxiety. Final cost figures have 
never been divulged but it is gen- 
erally estimated that around $10,- 
000,000 must have been expended on 
the construction of the two houses. 
Rockefeller Centre, as a whole, will 
have cost an estimated $100,000,000 
when completed. The two Radio 
City theatres are only a corner of 
this huge enterprise. 

That the erection of these two 
theatres affected film house operat- 
ing trends in New York cannot be 
doubted. The chains operating their 
deluxe show cases for affiliated 
company product in the ‘Times 
Square area went into a siege of 
feverish scale chopping. Top scale 
deluxers in the Broadway district 
slashed from 15 to 25%. 


This excitable determination of 
theatre operators to overcome the 
Radio City opposition threw the 
home offices of the major theatre 
companies into a series of dilemmas. 
There occurred a shortage of first- 
run quality product. It became 
reflected over the country and it 
was discovered anew that no house 
can exist successfully on one line 
of -product. Between the scale cut- 
ting and the product shortage, oc- 
ecasioned through production de- 
faults of affiliated studios, condi- 
tions conspired to further distress 
the general New York theatre situa- 
tion by paving the way for the es- 
tablishment on Broadway of several 
subsequent run grind theatres. If 
the addition of the two Radio City 
theatres aggravated the crowded 
competition of Broadway film 
houses, the sudden rise of several 
low scale grind houses in the Times 
Square area further exasperated 
those conditions. The RKO Pal- 
ace, famous two-a-dayer, was 
turned into a combo vaude and pic- 
ture house, Verily, the Broadway 
theatre map had changed. 

As N. Y. Goes 
Broadway theatres are part and 
parcel of home office operation. 
Their condition, therefore, renders 
a reflecting operating attitude 
throughout the country. The 
Broadway houses are the country’s 
showcases. They often lead the 
way to rule or ruin in theatre op- 
eration. They are the principal 
links of the major theatre chains 
and these chains in the aggregate 
are estimated to turnstile 60% o 
the domestic gross. of the film 
makers. 
By as early as last January the 
show world was giving indications 
that the film map of the country 
was to undergo radical changes in 
1933. 

Some changes have occurred, but 
these changes are mere sprigs com- 
pared to what loomed in January. 
Yet, the way these sprigs grow will 
determine the future of the theatre 
industry. 

Major company heads cornered 
by theatredom’s worst b.o. year of 
the past decade (1932) began to 
show tendency to become introspec- 
tive. Crumbling incomes. of once 
flourishing concerns compelled se- 
vere inner analysis of men and 
matters, Conditions basically 
brought this about, but Wall Street 
and the bankers were in it, too. The 
panic was on and the party was 
over. Even after cutting salaries 
and achieving certain rental reduc- 
tions on properties, the chains were 
in the red. 

Two years ago decentralization 
of theatres was considered most 
radical. But in 1933 major home 
offices became converted. Decen- 
tralized theatre operation was ac- 
tually born under Harley L, Clarke 
when that utility man headed the 
Fox enterprises. It was presented 
to the industry as a practical rem- 
edy to a declining man power and 
a dwindling b.o. by Harry Arthur 
who eventually organized himself 
out of the job as general mana- 
ger of all Fox theatres by fur- 





thering this plan. Decentraliza- 
tion as conceived by him not 
only called for localized opera- 
tion by developed man power with 
financial responsibility, but in- 





By Sam Shain 


cluded overhead reduction of fixed 
charges, financing through localized 
efforts and participation in the 
profits by the operating man power. 
These four elements, in general, 
were the main points of the plan. 
But it wasn’t until 1933 that de- 
centralization actually took effect 
on a wide basis to shift the theatre 
map of the country. This even in- 
cludes Canada where Par has once 
again turned to N. C. Nathanson 
to aid the Par-Canadian situation. 


When the Skouras boys walked 
into Fox-West Coast they had al- 
ready shared in advantages of de- 
eentralization. Harry Arthur had 
let them have the Fox upstate New 
York houses for operation under an 
ownership operating plan, and in 
addition the Skourases were oper- 
ating some Par houses in Pennsyl- 
vania under an operating fee basis 
plus a split of the profits. Of these 
Paramount houses only about four 
are still under Skouras domination. 
These may move out from under 
the Skouras fold at any time. 

With F-WC under their wing the 
Skouras Brothers, operating east 
and west, controlled the destinies of 
more theatres than at any time in 
their careers. This includes the 
period when the Skouras boys oper- 
ated all the Warner theatres. In 
1932, the Skourases, Spyros, Char- 
lie and George, probably were oper- 
ating upwards of 700 theatres 
around the country. 

But Fox-West Coast shoved off 
into bankruptcy early in '33. After 
F-WC had spun the wringer, it 
chopped off its left arm so to speak. 
This act left the Pacific Northwest 
Circuit, F-WC’s largest subid, a 
more or less free agent and a sep- 
arate operating entity. Other F-WC 
houses in various sections were also 
turned loose. 

Some time before this, Para- 
mount had decided to give Harry 
Nace a free rein in operating the 
Par houses in Arizona. Then Par 
turned over the Paramount theatre, 
Los Angeles, to Fanchon & Marco. 
RKO, after going into receivership, 
let go of the former Pantages 
houses. The Coast theatre map 
was changed. 

Par Decentralizes 


Paramount began thinking of 
decentralization in 1932 for other 
than operating reasons at first. This 
was clearly indicated by the com- 
pany’s actions. Wholesale’ turn- 
backs of large groups of theatres 
began to take place suddenly in 
1932 under the guidance of Attor- 
ney Leo Spitz, by appointment of 
John Hertz. The Comerford the- 
atres in Pennsylvania were turned 
back to M. Comerford; E. V. Rich- 
ards was given free rein on the 
former Saenger houses in the south. 
| Detroit was to have been turned 
| over to John Balaban or George 
| Trendle, and Trendle got it. New 
| England was within the reach once 
|again of the original owners of the 
i; Netoco outfit. Indications now are 
that the former Netoco owners ul- 
timately will regain operating con- 
trol of the Par New England the- 
atres. The Poli circuit, once con- 
trolled by Fox Film, is now back 
under S. Z. Poli’s ownership and 
control. The eastern theatre map 
had changed. 

Actual decentralization’ at Para- 
mount didn’t come until after bank- 
ruptey in ’33. It looked for a while 
like the entire Par theatre situa- 
tion would be segregated into local- 
ized operating units under qualified 
manpower with financial responsi- 
bility. However, internal politics 
slowed up the plan, would-be ac- 
quirers of Par houses trying to cut 
themselves too much gravy at the 
company’s expense. 

By this time Roosevelt had taken 
office as President of the United 
States. Washington gave  condi- 
tions some impetus for the better 
and theatre receipts, after March, 
rose consistently. Progress has 
been persistent since. By the end 
of November the b.o. record of the 
country began to come within nor- 
mal clocking distance. Other the- 
atres besides those of the Par chain 
improved in their intake and went 
out of the red, 

Improvement in income, occa- 
sioned to a large degree by im- 
proved product as well as general 
conditions, began to impress the 
chain people in the old way. Even 
at Par the decentralization thing 
almost went out the window. But 
the plan had progressed too far 
to be completely dropped. 

In charge of Par’s theatre reor- 











IN THE THEATRE MAP 


ganization plans was S. A. Lynch, 
one of the eminently successful 
showmen developed in the industry. 
As chairman of the reorganization 
committee he carried the plan for- 
ward for the trustees. Under Lynch 
the most advanced working of prac- 
tical decentralization has been car- 
ried through. 


Paramount theatres were bunched 
into particular corporate groups. 
These units were taken in their cor- 
porate setups and turned back to 
particularly qualified showmen with 
financial responsibillty on a part- 
nership operating basis. Paramount 
retains control of the preferred 
stock in the new corporate partner- 
ships formed and shares 60-50 in 
the profits with the local operator 
and partner, yet long before Par 
put this plan into effect F-WC, in 
the middle west, had turned back 
another batch of its theatres to for- 
mer owners, F-WC retaining a 
sharing interest. This was the Mid- 
wesco circuit. 

The Middle West 

Warners later pooled its Okla- 
homa City houses with a localized 
operator. WB also shifted certam 
of its theatre holdings in Wiscon- 
sin. Paramount turned back its 
Iowa and Nebraska houses under a 
partnership operating deal to A. H. 
Blank. The Par houses in the Salt 
Lake area were turned back to Lou 
Marcus, 


Whether Paramount will enter 
into a localized partnership on the 
Balaban & Katz houses in the Chi- 
cago area is almost certain. 


The World’s Fair boomed big in 
Chicago with the B&K houses there 
turning into big grossers almost 
overnight. The home office winds 
shifted. But talk persists that pbe- 
fore the conclusion of the present 
contracts which Barney and John 
Balaban hold for handling the B&K 
houses, Par may proffer a _ part- 
nership arrangement to the boys. 


Par’s houses in Detroit are pres- 
ently under an_ operating deal 
with George Trendle, who also 
shares in the prefits. John Bala- 
ban also seeks this territory on a 
partnership arrangement. The sup- 
position is that Par’s Detroit spot 
will wind up in some kind of a 


partnership, but whether’ with 
Trendle, John Balaban or some 
other operator is open. Talk has 


also been heard at Paramount about 
finding a partner-operator for the 
big Finkelstein & Rubin circuit in 
Wisconsin and points. west. 
Meantime, RKO had let go of the 
State-Lake, in Chicago. That 
house is under indie operation, It 
was after going into receivership 
that RKO let go of this house. The 
company also dropped several Orph- 
eum theatres and from what was 
a rather substantial national cir- 


cuit, this chain has dwindled to 
around 100 houses. The _ theatre 
map of the middle-west had 


changed. 

It looked for a long time as if 
RKO might give up all of the 
Orpheum Circuit, but it finally de- 
cided to retain most of these houses. 
RKO, however, did turn back the 
former Interstate Circuit in Texas 
to Karl Hoblitzelle. 

Associated with Hoblietzelle as a 
picture operator is Bob O’Donnell, 
formerly with Publix and prior to 
that with Interstate. All of Par's 
houses in Texas have been turned 
over to these two men under a part- 
nership-operator arrangement. The 
Par theatres have been pooled with 
the former Interstate spots, owned 
by Hoblitzelle under one manage- 
ment, 

Par also turned over houses in 
Virginia and Tennessee to Hunter 
Perry. Some taik has been heard 
of Par turning back some Florida 
theatres. Final upshot may be also 
that E. V. Richards will continue 
to operate the former Saenger 
group. Other operators will be se- 
lected “or other southern sections. 
The southern theatre map has 
changed. 

Numerous other changes of own- 
ership have occurred throughout 
the country. There have been 
many pools arranged between oper- 
ators, both major and independent. 


The changes recorded here are 
roughly drawn, but they are the 
salient marks in a changing theatre 
map which is still being altered. 
The hundreds of theatres turned 
back, let go completely, or pooled 
with others are the hoped for 
torchbearers of revived picture the- 
atres, with always the proviso that 





film product stand up. 


Yanked Outside 
Court Refuge 


Los Angeles, Dec. 31, 

Carelessness in keeping financial 
records and tardiness in meeting 
court requirements have yanked the 
Duncan sisters, Rosetta and Vivian, 
outside the refuge of confirmed 
bankruptcy in Federal court here 
and revived the pressure of $405,098 
debts against them. 

Refusal of U. S. District Court 
Judge William P. James to extend 
the elapsed time for application for 
discharge in bankruptcy—which 
would have absolved the Duncans 


from their certified debts—was 
based on an adverse report from 
Rupert B. Turnbull, referee sitting 
as special master, who scored the 
entertainers for flippancy and lack 
of co-operation with the court. 

This means that the Duncan sise 
ters, individually and as a co-parte 
nership, are liable for all the obliga- 
tions they sought to cancel through 
bankruptcy petition filed Aug. 1, 
1932, unless recourse to the U. S, 
Circuit Court of Appeals should set 
aside the present ruling. 

In reporting adversely on the pee 
tition for certificate of compliance, 
Referee Turnbull told the court that 
the Duncan sisters had not aided 
the administration of the estate; 
that they had been flippant in their 
attitude toward the court and trus- 
tees; that they had failed and ree 
fused to explain the disappearance 
of more than $900,000 of income; 
that they had failed to keep or pro 
duce books from which their finane 
cial condition could be estimated, 
and that they had forgotten the 
meaning of that rule of equity which 
says, ‘He who seeks equity shall do 
equity.’ 


SHERMAN SLATE WINS 
OUT IN 306 ELECTIONS 


Efforts of opposition forces, ine 
cluding a slate of candidates spone« 
sored by Sam Kaplan, to secure 
offices in the New York operators 
union, Local 306, failed utterly at 
the annual election Wednesday (27), 
when the entire Harry Sherman 
ticket went in by wide majorities. 

All posts except that of president, 
held by Sherman under a contract 


not expiring until December, 1935, 
were filled at the election despite 
various efforts to upset the Shere 
man ticket. One move imputed to 
the Kaplan forces was the filing of 
an application in the Bronx to ree 
steain alleged coercive methods of 
Sherman in demanding the Sher- 
man ticket be elected. It was 
charged in the application that 
Sherman had hinted loss of cards 
to members if voting for the opposie 
tion. This was later withdrawn, 
along with the injunctive steps. 
New lineup for 1934 under Shere 
man includes Jimmy O'Keefe, v.p.j3 
George Reves, recording secrefary; 
Charlie Beckman, financial secree 
tary; Charlie Hyman, treasurer; 
Tom Michaels, sergeant-at-arms; 
Harry Levine, New York business 
agent; Bert Popkin, business agent 
for Brooklyn, a board of trustees ine 
cluding Joe Abrams, Hyman Boritz 
and Nat Goldschlag; and an execue 
tive board including Harry Bergofe- 
fen, Harry Klein, Frank Piueau, 
Jack Teitler, Dick Weis, Jimmy 
Daisie, Sam Kravitz, Ben Stern, 
Rubie Weinstein and C. R. Wood. 














L. A. to N. Y. 


D. A. Doran. 
Eddie Bonds, 
Homer Croy. 
Wesley Ruggles. 
Arline Judge. 
Milton H. Gropper. 
Eddie Buzzell. 





N. Y. to L. A. 


Bob Gillham. 

Aileen St. John Brenon. 
Joe Weil. 

Lanny Ross. 

Leslie Howard. 





John Reber. 


Duncan Sisters 
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Little Indie, 


By Tom Waller 


exhibitors start off 
approximately 


independent 
the year with 


12,900 theatres, simon pure, against 


new 


2,600 boxoffices which have producer 
affiliations. Also in the indies’ favor 
big circuits had 
than at 


is that formerly 


$00 more houses present, 


despite the fact that there are near- 
ly 3,000 more theatres lighted than 


there were a year ago this time. 
All of which means greater and 
easier booking strength for the 
indie if he could band his fellow 
members together into one associa- 
tion. 

in 1953 the indies came closest to 
getting together, since Will Hays 


stepped in, during 
of the film code. Indie purists have 
always envied the Hays machine. 
They have known for years that if 
a corralry could be accomplished, 
with their numbers they could vir- 
tually rule the country’s boxoffice. 
Desperation forced such thought 
into action in Washington. To the 
amazement of all, after the indies 
had taken a terrific buffeting by the 
majors in preliminary code night- 
mares in New York. a coalition was 
announced. This included not only 
exhibs but producers and distribs 
as well in the minor ranks. 

The NRA had spoken about trade 
association strength in every indus- 
try being an important code con- 
sideration. Had the indies held to- 


the conception 


gether they could have shown a 
strength greater than the Haysian 
ranks. However, there was only 
Allied Exhibitors as the national | 


framework, the Theatre 
Chamber of Commerce and the In- 
dependent Theatre Owners Associa - 
tion, recent offshoot of the TOCC as 


the result of Empire-Local 306 
unton troubles. In addition there 
was the Federation of the Motion 


Picture Industry, high-sounding 
title for a group which first aimed 
to include all indie bodies, but find- 
ing that impossible confined its 
membership to producers. How 
many powers of attorney various 
of these organizations held for non- 
members no one will probably ever 
know. But the fact remains that 
all of these indie organizations to- 
gether, including one not mentioned, 
the Motion Picture Theatre Owners 
of America, do not represent many 
more than 5,000 theatres in the 
U. S. In this respect it is to be 
noted that the MPTOA represents 
at least 2,000 of the producer con- 
trolled houses plus another 2,000 
indiesy some of the latter of doubt- 
ful categorical repute. 

In other words, at least 10,000 the- 
atres, about two-thirds of the num- 
ber open, are without any affilia- 
tion. Thus, powers of attorney are 
vital. 

Same Old Story 

There has been talk for the 
decade of indies organizing. Each 
year at this time prospects look 
bright. But as each year rolls on, 
more or less the same thing hap- 
pens. The organizations remain 
about the same. Some collect some 
money, others add a few members. 
In between the years there are the 
customary flares for publicity by 
the various leaders. Nothing more, 
ov less, 

Now the indies are facing 1934 
and a new deal. If it had been left 
to them '34 would be the same as 
"33, and '33 was the same as '32, and 
so on into the past. But the NRA 
came along and forced them out of 


past 


their lethargy. Now the industry 
has a code authority. And on that 


group, seated at the same table with 
majors and reformers, is an indie 
producer, a representative of Allied, 
a representative of the TOCC, and 
a spokesman for the MPTOA. They 


were conscripted by the Govern- 
ment. These same representatives 
have the right to name who shall 
sit on the zoning and grievance 
boards. These committees under 
other names were media for indie 
invective in the past. Indeed, they 
furnished the basis upon which the 
indies overthrew compulsory arbi- 
tration and the old uniform con- 
tract 

It's too early yet to tell what ef- 
fect all this is going to have— 
whether it’s going to inspire indies 
to band together or to continue to 
keep them apart One thing the 
code is bound to do for the indie is 
to give him an opportunity to study 
Havsian workmanship in the open.} 
This may stir up that varsity spirit 
in those boys in the hinterlands who 
have rned the code And it it 
1 “ir Sey 


Owners | 


What Now? 


3 Colo. Tax Bills 


o— 


Denver, Dec. 31. 
Three tax bills, two of them aimed 


directly at theatre admission, and 
the third could be made to cover 
them, have been introduced in the 


second special session of the legis- 


lature. One specifies a 10% tax on 
tickets alone, the second includes 
tickets with a number of other 


nuisance taxes and the third would 
make it possible for certain boards 
to tax most anything they wish. 
The session, the third this year, 
and the special session called this 
year was called to provide money 
for unemployment relief. 


BALLOT METHOD 
BY C. A. UP 
AGAIN 


When Code 
for the second time on Jan. 4 again 
the ballot 
tracked at first 





the Authority meets 


secret 


the 


in star chamber, 


matter, side- 


session, will come up for airing, 
unless the Authority takes another 


postponement on the issue. 

The committee named by the Au- 
thority to draft rules for the body 
has, according to inside’ reports, 
| adopted the Cushing manual of par- 





| liamentary procedure as the rou- 
|} tine for the special NRA group. 
Codists familiar with the Cush- 
jing method point out that it pro- 
Vides two ways for voting. The 
first is the aye and nay way, with 
votes recorded. 

The other, however, is that when 


a majority is evidenced the vote can 
be taken by acclamation. In other 
words the loudest mob roar would 
indicate the winner without any in 
the mob necessarily being identified. 

To independents, ‘acclamation’ 
would be in a class with secret 
balloting. Such codists who are in 
a minority claim they will insist 
that the voting methods be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the Authority 


and that they will insist that votes 
be registered. 
So far as deliberations are con- 





Whatever the year ahead has in 





amusement stocks, it is certainly 


|}ushered in under more agreeable 
| auspices than was the _ twelve- 
month just completed, 

At the threshold of 1933 the out- 
look was gloomy indeed, and the 


backward view of 1932 was nothing 
to cheer about. The year 1932 had 
accumulated manifold problems for 
which little had been accomplished 
to meet and the prospect was that 
all these problems would come to a 
more or less painful head in the 
months to come. 

Paramount losses were 
$8,000,000, while Warner 
for the previous fis- 
cal year a deficit of $11,250,000 in 
}round numbers. These two 
had maturities coming due in 1932 
| totaling more than $30,000,000. Par- 
amount obligations alone amounted 
to $20,000,000 in regular bond ma- 
turities, purchase money contracts 
and mortgages due. RKO had but 
recently reorganized its entire cap- 
ital structure by the drastic device 
of practically declaring an assess- 
ment against its stockholders, an 
assessment which they declined to 
accept. As a result, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, RKO's parent 
company, had been compelled to 
take the property over. The two 
Radio City mammoth houses had 
been opened to a chorus of hoots 
from the business world and moans 
from the major circuits that had 
houses in competition with the new 
venture. Prospect was that the new 
properties would be headaches to 


piled up. 
around 
Gros. reported 





RKO and thorns in the flesh of its 
| rivals. 

Prices at Low Ebb 

| These were only a few of the 


strictly trade problems that pressed. 
In the general picture of American 
trade the bank situation was ter- 
rible and promised to get worse, 
This accumulation of grief had been 
going on for the entire year of 19382. 
Prices for amusements had been 
keeping pace with the growing bad 
news. In that single year the the- 
atre group stock quotations had de- 
clined an average of 40% and there 
were few who did not realize that 
i} the worst was yet to come, 

The year of 1933 saw the realiza- 
tion of these forebodings. Low as 
prices looked last January, they 
were to see lower levels yet before 
any recovery appeared. January 


cerned the indies feel that these ses- | levels for the principal issues were: 
sions should be in chamber. Votes} Loew, 19; Paramount-Publix, 2; 
east during these deliberations | Radio, 4: RKO, 2%; and Warner 
should, they maintain, be made} Bros., 1%. 

known at the end of the session. In The trade early in the year was 
other words there should be com- | pretty well reconciled to receiver- 
plete publicity of the names of the | Ships for both Par and RKO. The 
voters every time the Authority latter concern had candidly de- 
soes to the polls. clared, in announcing its refinanc- 
| acai ing, that without it a receivership 
was inevitable. Late in 1932 Par- 


Ratoff Into ‘Scandals’ 
Hollywod, Dec. 31. 
Gregory Ratoff has been added to 
the production of George White's 
‘Scandals’ at Fox lot. 


amount broke up its former set-up 
into four separate corporations, the- 
atres, studios and sales divisions 
taking separate entities. The trade 
tacitly accepted this maneuver as 
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STOCKS 
By Al Greason 

forecasting a receiversilip In one ad adawt the active stocks had made 
rection or another. substantial recoveries and rode 

Although the surrender of bo ilong with the market advance un- 
companies to the inevitable was ¢ til the setback of late July. 
pected and partially discounted, t p-ovement was based not so much 
actuality, which eventuated In la on actual accomplishment toward 
January, proved a blow to the whol | rehabilitation. as upon speculation 
| industry. Prices broke in all dire in hope of a brisk revival in general 





On the heels of this situation 


tions. 

there came the banking holiday in 
early March. The Stock Exchange 
was closed for two weeks. Wher 


it reopened the third week in March | 
there still remained some loose ends 
in picture company difficulties to be 


taken care of. So that the area of 


ithe amusement group scraping bot- 


tom carried on over into early April. 
Collapse of Loew’s 

The final phase of mopping up 
was the astonishing collapse of 
Loew's in late March, when |} 
the common through its all- | 
time low of 10 established a 
new bottom for &le 
Reason for this nevei 
definitely brought 
there was no clear exposition at the 
time. Reason generally accepted 
was the impending sale of 
control stock (the old William Fox 
holdings) to satisfy Film Security's 
defaulted notes. As it turned out, 
the sale was put off from time to 
time and only took place a few days 
ago. There was also a good deal of 
discussion of the grant of 250,000 
shares of stock on option as bonus 
to certain Loew officials at about 
this time. Action may have caused 
dissatisfaction among company in- 
terests, but it did not explain the 
collapse of the stock. 

Nearest thing to a logical account- 
for the occurrence came out in mar- 
ket and trade gossip subsequently, 
gossip which sought to account for 
the Loew break in the organization 
of 20th Century as a major producer 
in Hollywood and its active bidding 
for Metro-Goldwyn stars, directors 
and other talent. Theory has since 
been advanced that Loew stock- 
holders saw in the rise of 20th Cen- 
tury a rival to Metro, Loew's pro- 
ducing arm. 

The temporary break-through of 
Loew’s proved to.be the darkest 
hour before the dawn of better out- 
look for the amusements’ market 
fortunes. Whatever the cause, the 
Loew management appeared to have 
met the challenge. By the middle 
of April the stock had recovered to 
around 16 and its progress since 
then has been gradually upward, 
keeping pace with the trend of the 
market as a whole under the in- 
fluence of the new national admin- 
istration’s recovery program. 

Worst Passes 

The industry’s difficulties that had 

been brewing since that memorable 


stock 
broke 
and 
its career at 
slump was 

out—certainly 


market crash in October, ’29, had 
climaxed with the receiverships in 


’ar and RKO in January and the 
subsequent collapse of Fox West 
Coast in February. The worst that 
could apparently happen had hap- 
ened and from that basis the trade 
took heart. Fox had weighed the 
possible benefits that could accrue 
from asking the protection of the 
court and had decided to carry on, 
Warners, which was rather punch 
drunk from more than two years of 
steady deficits, got going with a 
series of boxoffice pictures, starting 
with ‘42d Street.’ Loew’s cut its 
dividend from $3 to $1 and by that 
trimming of its sails took a new 
start, . 
So definitely better was the gen- 
eral situation within the industry 
by late spring that it was able to 


|} depended 
Loew | 








busines in response to the govern- 
ment’s recovery efforts. To under- 
stand the market trader's state of 
mind -during the March-to-July 
climb, it is necessary to remember 
' that the people were filled with @ 
new enthusiasm after four years of 


and dissatisfaction 
regime. 


disappointment 
with the Hoover 
An Autumn Peak 

By mid-summer it became appar- 
ent that the recovery was not going 
to be as swift or as great as the 
optimists hoped and the result was 
the sharp reaction of late July. 
Hlowever, the burst of speculative 
whoopee had carried the amusement 
stocks through a crucial summer to 
the point where expected autumn 
revival of theatre-going could be 
upon to sustain market 
interest in such issues as remained 
on a basis that allowed for any 
near-future hope at all. 

As a matter of fact 
peak in the amusements did not 
coincide with the general market. 
Averages for the whole list topped 
in mid-July. Columbia Pictures did 
not make a top until mid-Novem- 
ber; Loew's best was touched Sept. 
14 and the campaign in Pathe did 
n t culminate until near tle end of 
the year—Dec. 14 to be exact. War- 
ner Brothers was an especially slow 
starter. The click of ‘42d Steet’ 
had been the turning point in thig 
company's fortunes and during the 
summer it went heavily into pro- 
duction of musicals as a follow up 
on that success. ‘Gold Diggers’ and 
‘Footlight Parade’ further estab- 
lished the musical cycle and brought 
the maker enough profits to cut 
deeply into the red figures that had 
been its lot so long. 


RKO an Exception 

In an appraisal of what has hap- 
pened to theatre securities during 
the year, a significant point is that 
RKO has moved against the trend 
for the period. The only minus 
signs in the whole amusement fami- 
ly as a result of the year’s trading 
stand against RKO common stock 
and the company debenture bonds, 

Compared to a gain of more than 
10 points in Loew from Jan. to mid- 
December, a sizeable fraction has 
been shaved from the RKO stock 
quotation. It’s only five-eighths, te 
be sure, but that represents a de- 
cline of more than 20%. Break in 
the RKO bonds has been drastic, 
As the year closes RKO debentures 


the year’s 


are down from 60 to 18 
When a single unit breaks away 
from a group movement to such a 


conspicuous extent, it goes without 
saying that there is a radical de- 
fect in its situation. In the case 
of RKO it seems to be two-fold. 
The producing unit has failed toe 
turn out profitable product, and the 
theatre operation branch has suf- 
fered severely from the general ills, 
tadio Pictures produced two out- 
standing money films of the year 
in ‘King Kong’ and ‘Little Women,’ 


the latter a recent release, but the 
average was below par at the box- 
office. 

Probably nothing in the vear in 


pictures illustrates how far the de- 
pression mopping up process has 
gone as the changed aspect of the 
major companies’ bonds. Compari- 


take a moderate part in the market! son of the current levels of liens 
upswing that’ began practically with! with those of a year ago disclosses 
the inauguration of the new Presi- | substantial plus signs compared 
dent in March and, before the be- | with the minus emblems that rep- 
ginning of the summer business let- | resented the movement of 1932 
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Out-of-Towners Up Bway, ‘Rio 1006, ]|__ Independent Production 
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Out-of-towners in New York, 
larger numbers than in many years, 
flooded the theatres over the 
days, bringing much cheer to the 
box offices. Matinee business since 
Christmas has been unusually good, 
with children out of school helping 
out during the day. 

Because last week's attractions 
had three days prior to Xmas to 
contend with, business was set back 
somewhat. The New Year's week, 
with a full seven days of strong 
theatregoing as a result will be bet- 
ter. Bad weather, including Tues- 
day's snowstorm, also cut into the 
past week's takings seriously. 

Music Hall, which surprised by 
hitting a mighty $100,000 last week, 
despite the wather on the holdover 
of ‘Flying Donw to Rio’ is expected 
to match that figure or beat it, prob- 
ably the latter, with no more pre- 
Christmas brakes on business. Orig- 
inally the Hall was going to hold 
the picture only 12 days. House is 
getting big transient play. 

Paramount started off § stoutly 
Friday (29) with ‘Design for Liv- 
ing’ and may also beat last week's 
$50,000 with Mary Pickford on stage 


and ‘Alice in Wonderland’ on the 
screen, This will be ducky for the 
Par. 


Cap didn’t start off quite as 
strong as its sister de luxer, the 
Par, but should be a close sec- 
ond to it at $45,000 or more with 
‘Dinner at Bight’ the attraction and 
lots of star names to attract. 

‘Roman Scandals,’ very big the 
first week at $48,000 and holding 
stoutly, may get close to $45,000 
with the New Year's and holiday 
prices to help. Riv is charging 
$1.50 New Year’s eve top. 


Over in the RKO Roxy ‘Little 
Women’ continues to do well. It 
fell down a little last week to 


$22,000, but picked up gait over New 
Year’s and should get fancy $30,000. 
It’s now in its fourth and last week 
here. 

At the Strand ‘Lady Killer’ is 
demonstrating the Cagney draw 
with $21,000 or more in the bag, 
while at the Hollywood, the other 
WB Broadway house, ‘House’ on 
56th Street,’ in its fifth week, has a 
chance to hurdle $8,000 as against 
last week's $9,000. 

Old Roxy’s incumbent, ‘Son of 
Kong,’ likely to attract the out of 
town trade and the kids to the tune 
of $30,000, possibly higher, good. 

Rialto with ‘Man’s Castle,’ May- 
fair with ‘Smoky’; ‘Havana Widows’ 
at Palace, and ‘Duck Soup,’ State’s 
current attraction, the runners-up, 
none of them in poor shape with the 
crowds that are around. 


Estimates for This Week 

Astor (1,012; $1.10-$1.65-$2.20)— 
‘Queen Christina’ (MG). Had its 
premiere Tuesday night (26) and 
doing very good, 

Capitol (5,400; 35-75-85-$1.10)— 
‘Dinner at Eight’ (MG) and stage 
show. May better a good $45,000. 
Last week ‘Going Hollywood’ (MG) 
$37,000. 

Hollywood (1,553; 35-55-75-85- 
$1.10) —*House on 56th Street’ (WB) 
(5th week). May do better than $8,- 
000, okay. Last week $9,000. 

Mayfair (2,200; 35-55-65)—*Smoky’ 
(Fox). Opened Saturday (30) and 
has fair chance to get $9,000 or so. 
‘Criminal at Large (Helber) proved 
pretty good, getting over $10,000 on 
10 days. 

Palace (1,700; 35-40-55-75)—‘Ha- 
vana Widows’ (WB) and vaude. 
Possibly $14,000 with the holidays 
helping, oke. Last week ‘Son of a 
Sailor’ (WB) and ‘Artists and Mod- 
els’ tab on stage, $11,000. 

Paramount (3,664; 35-55-75-99)— 
‘Design for Living’ (Par) and stage 
show. Off to a smart clip and may- 
be better than $50,000, just barely 
struck by Mary Pickford on per- 
sonal with ‘Alice in Wonderland’ 
(Par) last week. 

Radio City Music Hall (5,945; 40- 
60-85-99-$1.65)—‘Flyinge Down to 


tio’? (RKO) (2d week) and stage 
show. Hit $100,000 first week with 
all the setbacks, so should better 
that on holdover. Mezzanine ($1.65 


seats) sold out in advance for New 
Year’s Eve. 

Rialto (2,000; 35-40-65)—‘A Man’s 
Castle’ (Col). Picture possesses no 


draft but holiday fillers-inner keep- 


ing take in profit column, maybe 
$15,000. Last week ‘Chance at 
Heaven’ (RKO) another palooka, 
$8,500. 

Rivoli (2,200; 40-55-75-85)—‘Ro- 
man Scandals’ (UA) (2d week). 
Built beautifully to a big $48,000 
first week, best business of tuwn, 
and on current, second, stanza 


should have no trouble getting $45,- 
000 or above, big. 

RKO Center (3,525; 
tle Women’ (RKO) (4th week). On 
final week ending Thursday (4), 
with holiday and kids, chances good 
to reach for $30,000. Last week 
(third) under expectations, $23,000, 
but still much profit. 

Roxy (6,200; 25-35-55-65)—‘Son of 
Kong’ (RKO) and stage show. Big 
*un looks to $30,000 or over, good. 
Last week ‘Mr. Skitch’ (Fox) 
around $28,000. 


25-40)—'Lit- 


in 


holi- 


Strand (2,900; 5-55-75-85) — 
‘Lady Killer’ (WB). Jimmy Cagney 
draft asserting itself, $21,000 ap- 
|} pearing certain. Last week ‘Con- 
i|vention City’ (WB), $14,200, under 
hopes. 

State (2,000; 35-55-75)—‘Duck 


Soup’ (UA) and vaude. Not Marxes’ 
best, but with New Year's tonic to 
help, maybe $17,000, good. Last 
week ‘Dancing Lady’ (MG), $18,000 
on strength Gable-Crawford names. 














[. A. GOLD RUSH 
AT B. 0.3, PIC 
FARE STRONG 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 

California ‘goldrush of 1933-34’ at 
the box office currently. 

Chinese, with ‘Little Women’ in 
its second week, led the town. Para- 
mount and Loew's State ran pretty 
closely on the week for second hon- 
ors with ‘Eight Girls in a Boat’ and 
‘Dancing Lady,’ respec. 

Both Warner houses got good 
breaks with ‘Son of a Sailor,’ with 
attraction looking like $11,500 on 
the Hollywood house and $12,000 in 
the Downtown. Pantages switched 
back to straight pix and vaude this 
week with ‘Madame Spy’ to fair re- 
turns. RKO opened ‘Flying Down 
to Rio’ Sunday (31). 

Estimates for This Week 
Chinese (Grauman) (2,028; 55- 
$1.65) —Little Women’ (RKO) and 
stage show (2nd week). With mid- 
nite show thrown in and turnaway 
at matinees is cinch for $26,000 on 
second stanza. First week very 
good at little over $21,000, and best 
opening house has had in long time 
as there was no premium charge 
for opening performances. 

Criterion (Tally) (1,600; 25-40) 
—‘Elysia’ (Foy) (6th week). Will 
come home with $3,300. Last week, 





fifth, not hot, $2,800. 

Downtown (WB) (1,800; 25-35- 
40-55) —‘Son of a Sailor’ (WB). 
Will come home with an easy 
$12,000. Last week, ‘Lady Killer’ 


(WB), oke at $7,600. 
Four Star (Fox) (900; 50-75)—'I 


Am Suzanne’ (Fox) (2nd week). 
Smart trade exclusively, around 
$4,500. Last week, its first, satis- 
factory $3,800. 

Hollywood (WB) (2,756; 25-35- 
40-55)—Son of a Sailor (WB). 
With extra nite show will land 
around $11,500. Last week, ‘Lady 


Killer’ (WB) pretty good at $7,500. 
Los Angeles (Wm, Fox) (2,800; 
15-35) —Myrt and Marge’ (U), and 


‘King for a Night’ (U), split. Good 
combo for this grinder, will hit 
around $5,800. Last week, ‘Fog’ 


(Col), and ‘In the Money’ (Invin), 
nicely to $5,100. 

Mirror (Lazarus-Vinnacof) (1,- 
034; 25-40-55)—‘Mirages of Paris’ 
(Pathe-Nathan) (2d week). Noth- 
ing exciting, around $2,900. Last 
week, $3,400, oke. 

Pantages (Pan) (2,700; 25-35-40) 
—‘Madame Spy’ (U), and stage 
show. May reach mild $5,500. Last 
week, second and final of ‘Show 
Boat’ (stage) attraction, $8,400 and 
cost producer plenty with house 
getting bit profit. 

Paramount (Partmar) (3,595; 25- 
40)—‘Eight Girls in a Boat’ (Par), 
and stage show. Off to great start 
with plenty help from stage special- 
ties will hit around $19,000, outside 
of the possible $1,500 that ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’ took in at the special 
kid shows from Thursday to Mon- 
day morning. Last week, ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’ (Par) got house nice 
profit at $17,200 as estimated. 

RKO (2,950; 25-40) —Flying Down 
te Rio’ (RKO). Off to big Sunday 
with midnite show thrown in and 
looks like an easy $11,000 on week. 


Last week, ‘Son of Kong’ (RKO), 
not hot on six-day run, around 
$5,800. 

State (Loew-Fox) (2,024; 25-40)-— 
‘Dancing Lady’ (MG). Off to fly- 
ing start and looks like an easy 
$17,000 with extra midnite show 
helping. Last week, ‘Mr, Skitch’ 


(Fox) fairly to $12,600. 

United Artists (Grauman) (2,100; 
2°5-40-55)—‘Roman Scandals’ 
(2d week). Started off on nice gait 
and will show around $10,000 on this 


stanza. Last week (first) with mid- 
nite show thrown in, very big for 
house at around $16,500. 


‘Little Man’ ion. 15 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 





Margaret Sullavan is in from 
New York and is marking time 
until Jan. 15, when she starts 
| ‘Little Man, What Now?’ 

; Frank Borzage produces and di 
jrects for Universal, 








(UA) 





PHIL FABELLO 
Who with his Music Masters is now 
at the Albee, Brooklyn, completing 
his sixth year in RKO houses. 








Bill Pine May Be John 
Flinn’s Par Successor 


Successor to John C. Flinn as 
head of exploitation for Paramount 
at the home office will not be 
chosen until later in January, fol- 
lowing trip to the West Coast of 
Bob Gillham, who may get away by 
the end of this week. 

Flinn post may go to Bill Pine, 
who's in charge of exploitation at 
the Par coast studio with previous 
theatre training behind him in the 
B. & K,. organization. Bill Thomas, 
assistant to Pine at the _ studio 
would then probably step up out 
there. Don Velde is temporarily in 
charge of Flinn’s work. 

Jerry Westergren, from the ad 
sales department at the Par Phila- 
delphia exchange, has been brought 
into the home office exploitation di- 
vision, 


Rialto Takes ‘Castle,’ 
First Booked Into M.H. 


With the Music Hall, New York, 
sidetracking recent releases of Co- 
lumbia, this company’s product is 
playing the smaller Broadway pop 
grinds. The Rialto has ‘This Man’s 
Castle’ currently. 

The Music Hall had booked ‘This 
Man’s Castle’, but following com- 
plaints of censor trouble and the 
holdover of ‘Little Women’, house 
turned it loose. Music Hall hasn’t 
played a Columbia picture since 
‘Lady for A Day’ early in Septem- 
ber. 








Dubbing ‘Maedchen’ 


Krimsky & Cochran are dubbing 
"Maedchen in Uniform’ into Eng- 
lish, with the idea of releasing it 
nationally once more. They re- 
leased the film last year in its orig- 
inal German with English titles. 

Rus-ell Spaulding is in charge of 
the technical end of dubbing. 





Nichols Guild Sec 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 

Screen Writers’ Guild has named 
Dudley Nichols secretary in place of 
Joe Mankiewicz, 

Ernest Pascal becomes treasurer 
in place of Ralph Block, who is act- 
ing president in the absence of John 
Howard Lawson, 





Radio Retains Miner 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 
Radio has lifted the option on 
Worthington Miner, director. 
Next spot is to co-direct with 
George Nicholls, ‘The Devil’s Deci- 
ple,’ John Barrymore starred, 





ANN DVORAK’S NEXT 
Hollywood, Dec. 31. 

Ann Dvorak instead of Ginger 
Rogers gets the top femme spot in 
‘Lady of Romance,’ formerly ‘Hot 
Air,’ at Warners, 

Miss Rogers is not expected to 
finish ‘Upper World’ in time to 
start the new pic. 





SCHWARTZ, U WRITER 
Chicago, Dec. 31. 

Chick Schwartz of the Daily 
News here goes to Universal on a 
two-year writing contract. 

Schwartz did much work locally 
for Charlie Ford, head of the Uni- 
versal-Daily News newsreel, 





arrived in New York from the coast 
to visit Mary Pickford, and to sit 
in on the play Owen Davis is writ- 
ing for production by Max Gor- 
don, 

Mary Pickford leaves New York 
Thursday (4) for Chicago to play 
a week for B. & K. at the Chicago, 
returning to New York on comple- 
tion of the engagement. Same sal- 
ary as at Broadway Paramount, 
$10,000 reported for the Chi B&K 
date, 


Chill Costs Loop 
$25,000, but It's 
All Better Now 


Chicago, Dec. 31. 

Snow and abnormal weather at 
sub-zero last week halted a good 
week right after it got started and 
held down grosses below expecta- 
tions. Figured that the stay-at- 
home thermometer cost the loop al- 
most $25,000 last week. 


Cold hangs on this week but the 
public is getting accustomed te it 
and are heading into the loop. All 





Chicago with ‘Mr. 
Skitch’ and the Palace on ‘Flying 
Down to Rio.’ Both had lobby- 
waiters throughout the day. 

With the New Year's eve tilted 
tariff and extra shows all houses are 
headed for good money this week. 

‘Scandals’ will be the top pacer of 
the loop on all counts, and with its 
New Year’s Eve play should finish 
up at $33,000. House is getting a 
rounded play, with the matinees 
holding up well with femme trade. 

Estimates for This Week 

Chicago (B&K) (3,940; 35-45-75) 

—Mr. Skitch’ (Fox), and Borrah 
Minevitch on stage. Holiday trade 
making holiday here this week. Ex- 
cellent femme and kid play and on 
opening indications look like $44,000. 
Last week storms and zero hit ‘Duck 
Soup’ (Par) and held it to fair 
$36,600. 
McVicker’s (B&K) (2,284; 25-35) 
—Lady Killer’ (WB). Opened 
Saturday (29) and looks okay 
through the holiday season to take 
$17,000 though it has tough going 
against competition. Last week 
‘Alice in Wonderland’ (Par) faded 
away on word-of-mouth following 
good press notices to finish at flabby 
$10,100. 

Oriental (B&K) (3,200; 30-40-50) 
—‘Design for Living’ (Par). Will 
make it two weeks and out. First 
week was fairish at $16,200, but 
building and should hold on the final 
week to practically the same figure 
at $13,000, good. 

Palace (RKO) (2,583; 40-65-83)— 
‘Flying Down to Rio’ (RKO), and 
vaude, Looks like a box office week 
from every angle. Started to lobby 
holdouts and indicates continued 
punch throughout the session. Two- 
week stay in order from prophesied 
$35,000, walloping figure at this 
house. Last week’s $23,500 was ex- 
cellent for the second week of Olsen 
and Johnson ‘Take a Chance’ unit 
with ‘My Lips Betray’ (Fox). 

Roosevelt (B&K) (1,500; 25-35)— 
‘Son of a Sailor’ (WB). Joe E. 
Brown has never been hot for the 
loop but looks better for the holiday 
out-of-school kids. Maybe $12,000, 


ticularly the 


which is okay for the season. Last 
week, ‘Little Women’ (RKO) fin- 
ished its second week here at fine 


$7,800 considering the length of the 
loop stay. : 

State-Lake (Jones) (2,700; 20-30- 
40)—‘In the Money’ (Chestertield) 
and vaude. House rises like a 
bubble with the rest of the upturn. 
Going along excellently and on rise 
may hit $18,000, fine. Last week, 
‘Walls of Gold’ (Fox) turned in good 
$15,200. 

United Artists (B&K-UA) (1,700; 
35-65)—"Roman = Scandals’ (UA). 
With the New Year’s eve boosted 
gross taken into consideration house 
will touch $33,000, a big figure 





Ross for Par 


Lanny Ross leaves New York to- 
night (Tuesday) after his regular 
broadcast to report to Paramount 
on the coast. He was placed under 
contract last summer but hasn’t 
been called until now. 

Scheduled to appear in ‘Murder 
in the Vanities,’ Ross will first go 





inte ‘Melody in Spring.’ 


slight pickings for independent prog 
ducers, None, with the possible exe 
ception of Monogram, done 
much better than just beat the nut, 
Because of organization, plus a ree 
liable production and _ releasing 
schedule, Monogram has advanced 
to the position once held by Colume 
bia before the latter firm joined the 
Hays group. Failure of most indieg 
is because they do not keep their 
promises to exchanges, Then again, 
the exchanges can share the blame 
through not picking up prints after 
committing themselves. In both 
eases producer and exchange trouble 
can be laid at the door of finances, 


It has been almost impossible fog 
indie producers to get their produce 
tions financed the past year. Phil 
Goldstone, who has _ probably 
angeled more film features than any 
other individual, organization or 
bank in the country, crawled into 
his financial hole early in the year 
and refused to back any produce 
tions. So with but one laboratory 
left in the field in Hollywood, Con= 
solidated, the indies had to look 
outside the picture fleld for banke 
rolls. As this was impossible, so 
was indie production, 

Monogram’s strength lay in the 
fact that it had been operating for 
three years and had lined up ex# 
changes to an extent that the exe 
change advanced its quota for each 


has 





houses opened well Friday (29) par- | 





feature before production started, 
giving the production company the 
money to work on without worrye 
ing about where it was coming from 
while the film was in work. 

Majestic, with half a year's work 
completed, ran into difficulty to« 
ward the end of the year when 
Goldstone withdrew from the come 
pany. Goldstone had been investe 
ing around $50,000 in his features 
and aiming at the bigger indie thee 
atres and circuits, Company was 
moderately successful, but as all ree 
turns from its first pictures had not 
come in before the year closed, this 
company lines up for the present 
under the heading of unfinished 
business as to ’33 statistics. 

Keeps a Promise 

Chesterfield stuck to its promise 
by turning out 12 pictures during 
the year for the state right ex- 
changes. Company has been in the 
field for three years and has gained 
the confidence of both exchangemen 
and theatre operators. 

Allied, away to a good start three 
years ago, became a cropper under 
that name during the year. But 
M. H. Hoffman refinanced this come 
pany in the fall, retitled it Liberty 
Productions and planned production 
of a series of features for around 
$35,000. 

Mayfair, Ken Goldsmith, William 
Berke, and Mascot, latter sticking to 
serials despite an announcement 
of six features, continued produc-« 
tion during the year but maintained 
no definite schedule. Each turned 
out six features thereby fulfilling 
contracts to independent exchanges, 

Towards the end of the year the 
indies anticipated a financial earthe 
quake through the attempt to kill 
double bills. But the plan didn’t 
work out and thus encouraged with 
the hope that through the code 
there would be no discrimination 
against them, December saw indie 
producers rejuvenated for 1934. 

Naturally every indie hopes that 
a major company will see something 
exceptional in his product and hook 
it for a national release. During 
1933 nothing of that kind happened. 
However, hope springs eternal and 
they'll continue their fond, though 
mostly futile hope that a major will 
pick them up. 


R. L. HAYWOOD ELECTED 





Hollywood, Dec. 31. 
Annual election of operators? 
local 150 of IATSE resulted in R. Ly 


Haywood beating out Ernest Ap« 
person as biz manager. Ear] Hame 





ilton reelected president and M, 
Nielson returns as v.p. 

Executive board includes FE. Ee 
Robbins, Frank Sawyer, J. B. Fens 
ton, W. H. Fife and Ed Larsson 

FARNOL’S ROUTL 

Going out to personally handle 

advance and openings of ‘Roman 


Scandals’ in bebalf of Sam Goldwyn, 
Lynn Farnol left New York Sunday 


(31) for St. Louis. He will aiso 
cover Kansas City, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Cincinnati and litts- 
burgh. 

Expects to be back in eckSe 
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Marking 


MIKE SHEA’S fiftieth successive suc- 
cessful year in show business. 


VARIETY’S 28th year as the outstanding 
publication in the amusement field. 


PARAMOUNT’S 22nd year of leader- 


ship in the motion picture industry. 
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Film Reviews } 





QUEEN CHRISTINA 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production and re- 
lease. Stars Greta Garbo. Directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian. Walter Wanger, pro- 
ducer. Original story by Salka Viertel and 
Margaret P. Levino; adapted by H. M. 
Harwood and Mrs. Viertel; dialog, S. N. 
Behrman: musical score, Herbert Stothart; 
camera, William Daniels. At Astor, N. Y.. 
$2 top, two-a-day, commencing Dec. <6. 
Running time, 96 mins. 


Cristina. .cecccesceesseces .Greta Garbo 


ANtonlo.. ccocccccccccecccscces JON Gilbert 
Magnus..... 960b64400400608900204685 Ian Keith 
Oxenstierna.cescceseseeeeresses Lewis Stone 
Ebba...... CPP, # ~§ Be. 
Aage..... ecece ecccecceeeG. Aubrey Smith 
Charles. ..cccecsececes eeenee Reginald Owen 


French AmbaSssador...... Georges Renevent 
David Torrence 


Archbishop. .ccceeseeeceevene 
General....ccccsseess Gustav von Seyffertitz 
INNK@CCPer. .cescecceseeece Ferdinand Munier 

‘Queen Christina’ isn’t 2, but 


Garbo is still boxoffice. 

This star has been away from the 
screen for a solid year and that’s not 
going to hurt, nor will the re- 
union of the Gilbert-Garbo combo 
after a period of five years. Jack 
Gilbert here does one of his best 
chores since sound threw him for a 
loss, although in casting he’s on a 
par with Ian Keith, who does an 
excellent light heavy with consum- 
mate finesse and conviction.  Inci- 
dentally, the rather close resem- 
blance between Keith and Gilbert 
will create comment, for Keith at 
times looks more like Gilbert than 
does Gilbert, who is in character 
with a Spanish grandee lower lip 
hirsute adornment which somewhat 
a\ ors his personality. 

Chief fault with ‘Christina’ is its 
lethargy. It is slow and ofttimes 
stilted. This is perhaps govd cine- 
matic motivation, according to the 
Mamoulian standards, in order to 
establish the characteristic contrasts 
between the Queen, ‘who has been 
reared as a boy to succeed to the 
Swedish throne, and the episode in 
the wayside inn where she shares 
her room with the new Spanish en- 
voy who had mistaken her for a flip 
Nordic youth, 

The buildup of the romance fol- 


de-rol, after the major climatic 
clinch, is a bit deMille-Von Stro- 
heim. Garbo, in this sequence, foi 


example, consumes beaucoup foot- 
age caressing sundry pieces of fur- 
niture, fixtures and plaques in the 
room, in a self-expressed purpose of 
memorizing every aspect thereof 
and when Gilbert asks her, ‘What 
are you doing?’ sympathetically, the 
audience isn’t quite as understand- 
ing. 

The background is an obviously 
romantie admixture of history and 
fiction, touching lightly on the pro- 
testations of the 1600 A. D. Prot- 
estant Sweden's nationals against 
their Queen’s alliance with a Cath- 
olic from Spain. Gilbert is the 
Spanish envoy who has come to 
Stockholm on the expressly diplo- 
matic and amorous mission of ask- 
ing for the Queen’s hand in mar- 
riage to his king, the Spanish ruler. 

Garbo'’s performance is too often 
apace of the script’s lethargy, but 
as often, and more, in glamorous 
keeping with the romantic high- 
lights. Her regal impression is con- 
vincing, which counts for plenty. 

That goes for almost every char- 


acter, from the humble peasants 
who are called upon to manifest 
their deep-rooted loyalty to the 


Crown in words, to the members of 
the royal court who disport them- 
selves in sufficiently impressive 
manner’ to make all auditors be- 
lieve that that’s the way royalty 
must behave, 

Gilbert, Keith, Lewis Stone and 
Reginald Owen are especially con- 
vincing. Georges Renevent, in a 
bit as the French ambassador, also 
recistered. 

“he shortcomings, such as they 
are. are so far overshadowed by the 
potency of the premier satellite, the 
sterling support, the Mamoulian 
montage and the Behrman crisp 
dialog that they’re relatively unim- 
portant; for Christina’ is cinch b. o. 

Abel, 


A MAN’S CASTLE 


Columbia production and release. Fea- 
tures Spencer Tracy and Loretta Young 
Directed by Frank Borzage. Story by 


Lawrence Hazard, adapted by Jo Swerling. 


Photography, Joseph August. At Rialto, 
N r.. week Dec. 2. Running time, 
70 mins 

MOAER <664 cubase e400 40845 6955 Spencer Tracy 
WING .<cccoseces eosocececeses Loretta Young 
Fay La Rue... .ccccccocces--Glenda Farrell 
eee coccceeooccncess Waner Connelly 
Brag® ..ccces COOC OCD oeeecerces Arthur Hohl 
Pl0SSiS .scccoces ecoesss+- Marjorie Rambecau 
Crippled Boy. .cocccesscecees * Dickie Moore 


This is the saga of a roughneck 
you wouldn’t put up in your stable. 
The horses might complain, That's 
an idea of how it might strike ihe 
genus homo chancing to hear it. A 
picture that goes contrary to nor- 
mal entertainment appetities and 
tastes, its possibilities of going 
places look slender at best. 

Spencer Tracy, playing the title 
role opposite Loretta Young, is cast 
in his most distasteful role. 

The New York censors toyed 
around with it rather menacingly 
before it was in shape for approval 
in the Empire state. Then, even 
after meeting 
ot the scissor brigade, the picture 
has nothing left that’s eligible for 








certain requirements |} 





recommendation by the local sew- 
ing circle or the Y. W. C. A 

In short, it’s a story of a worth- 
less mugg who rudely picks up a 


homeless girl and transports her to 
a shanty town, where he and other 
no-goods reside in one fashion or 
another. The story attempts to jus- 
tify it all by reformation of the cai- 


loused, smart-cracking hero via 
marriage to the girl when she is 
about to become a mother, Just to 
further bring out the character 
Tracy plays, he attempts a holdup 
two hours after the hymeneal cere- 
mony has taken place so that he 


can toss the money in his wife’s lap 
and run away. It’s that kind of a 
character, the kind that develops not 
the least vestige of sympathy. 
Some of the wisecracks Tracy is 
called upon to read are® of the 
roughest, most inconsiderate kind, 
in view of the sympathetic under- 
standing and actions of the girl to 
whom they are delivered. Such 
things as ‘shut up or I'll pour that 
stew down your back’ could hardly 
he accepted as ever leading to true 
affection, no matter how softened 
by the tempering of circumstances. 
It's that way for Tracy through- 


out. He leaves on that long-await- 
ed-for freight in che end, with his 
wife, for some kind of honeymoon. 


The story forgot that he might have 
sotten a job after all that had hap- 


pened or made some honest effort 
to do anything except fall victim 
to the heunting whistles of freight 


Loretta Young does 
the little girl who 
everything. 

almost entirely in a 


engines. 
a noble job 
stands nearly 

Locale is 


train 
as 


shanty village, where little more 
than sheets of tin and some gar- 
bage was aecossary. The few 
miniatures employed look phoney. 


ployed look phoney. 

Marjorie Rambeau, Glenda Far- 
rell, Walter Connolly and Arthur 
Hoh! are in supporting assignment, 
none of them of more than passing 
importance, but all well done. Miss 
Rambeau again plays a drunk. 

Char. 


SON OF KONG 


RKO-Radio production and 
rected by Ernest B. Schoedsack 


release. Di- 
Story bys 


tuth Rose. Willis O’Brien, chief techni- 
cian, Eddie Lindon, Vernon Walker, J. O. 
Taylor, photogs. At Roxy, New York, 
week Dec, 2%. Running time 69 mins, 

Robert Denham.......... Robert “Armstrong 
PEERED. 6205000 eOh 00000 649068Rs 5% Helen Mack 
Englehorn ....cccocs 6oeesees Frank Reicher 
Helstrom ...csecece eeeeeeseces John Marston 
Chines COOK. ...ese+e088 eoeee- Victor Wong 
DOMES Scacceaseeseneues gare Lee Kohlmar 


This is the sequel to and wash-up 
of the King Kong theme, consisting 
in salvaged remnants from the orig- 
inal production and rating as fair 
entertainment. Impetus from the 
original probably will carry it, but 
how the studio itself regarded its 
chances is shown by its compara- 
tively brief running time, 69 min- 
utes, about average for a program- 
mer. Original was well up in the 
90’s in footage. 

Same technical advantages which 
put ‘King Kong’ over as a novelty 
smash were dished up for the se- 
quel, with the same sets and me- 
chanical apparatus obviously play- 
ing a repeat. But the punch is no 
longer there, and in this rehash the 
same qualities that thrilled on the 
first trip are likely to impress now 
as being too much for anybody to 
swallow. 

But the producers appear to have 
foreseen a psychological change in 
probable audience reception of an- 
other dose of the goofy theme. Evi- 
dence of this is reflected in the at- 
tempt to ginger up the proceedings 
with hokum. Where Old Man Kong 
was a menace all the way, the Kid 
is more inclined to comedy relief. 

Story is by Ruth Rose, who, with 
others, worked on the adaptation of 
the original. It is concerned mostly 
in building up the explorer’s return 
to the island of prehistoric animals, 
which cuts down the actual running 
time of the trick stuff-to perhaps 
less than 25% of the total footage. 

His pop was one tough hombre, 
but young Kong is lots more friend- 
ly. The explorer saves him from 
destruction in quicksand, so he pro- 
ceeds to reciprocate. He wrassles 
and kayoes some bad eggs among 
the beasts of the stone age jungle 
while protecting the visiting mor- 
tals. The senior Kong was around 
50 feet high in his bare tootsies. 
Junior is a comparative shrimp, 
standing a mere 25 feet or so, but 
he can handle himself in a scrap. 

It winds up with an earthquake 
which destroys the island and the 
Son of Kong. The surviving party 
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STATE, N. Y. | 


With ‘Duck Soup’ on the menu for 


the holiday crowd, the rest of the | 


bill doesn’t matter much, but it’s 
the start of the month-long 30th 
inniversary celebration, so the| 
hooker had to do something about 


that. Result is a bill that runs only 
six minutes short of an hour and 
a half, which is too long for the: 


regular patrons, but more duck soup 


for the holiday crowd that was out 


for all it could get. Full layout is | 
only two minutes short of three 
hours, | 

Opener is Janet May (New Acts) 


| who left them gasping over her one- 


;arm 


only 





Wray who was directed into doing 
nothing but screaming. But she has 
less to be frightened about because 
King Kong was bad, whereas his 
offspring is just on the verge of 
being a bit of a@ pans) 

John Marston is written in as a} 
new character for the theme, being 
the human menace vy way of off- 
setting yvoung Kong’s shortcomings 
in that respect 

Sequel probably wil appre- 
ciated best by those who saw the 
original. For those who didn't, the 
finish of the original is dovetailed 
into the beginning of this one in a 
way that clears up the motives for 
the uninitiated, The same exploita- 
tion angles as were used on ‘Wing 
Kone ean be applied to ‘son of 
Kong.’ Bide 

Warner ie production r release 
starring James Cagne Featured players, 
Mae Clarke Marguret Lindsay, Hlenry 
O’Ne'il and Leslie Fenton Directed by} 
Roy Del Ruth Screen play by Ben Mark- 
son, adaptation by Ben Markson and L.illie 
Hayw: From the story ‘The Finger 
Man.’ by Rosalind Keating Shaffer 
Cameraman Tony Gaudio. Film editor, 
George An At the Strand, New York, 
Dec, 2?) iiunning time 67 mins 
Idan .. ; : o+ag be Jaines Cagne 
PA di. Gees Koneee Oerae Gs Mae € lark 
Duke os en eoeer Leslie Fenton 
SS Oe errr rr rrr ar Margaret Lindsay 
Ramick . ° ecoceees .- Hen O'Neill 
eS Be ie 6's a eal a Willard Robertson 
NE : Douglas Cosgrove 
Pete , ah ied es Raymond Hatton 
Suaile . sees Russel Hopton 
POI cccscioune »++.William Davidson 
me. DOMUIOT.. .cccccccccee Marjore Ga 
Branr we San cebenstacens Robert Elliott 
RIT) We eae ca etad Gra ..-John Marstan 
SPaAde 2... ceesecccseeees Douglas Dumbrille 
ere ee -<George Chandler 


New Cagney picture is an all-time 
in roughneck character work 
even for this rough and tumble star. 
Assault and battery and a modicum 
of mayhem committed upon a 
woman character tops anything vet. 
this episode having the treat-’em- 
rough star drag his girl friend by 
the hair across the room, pitch her 
emphatically through the door, ¢li- 
maxing the treatment with an en- 
thusiastic sample of booting. 
Thing is so deliberately built up 
and executed that the intent is bru- 
tally plain the studio is committing 
its star to a position in the picture 


list for srand and lofty woman 
beating. It's a dangerous experi- 
ment for an established star who 


has everything to lose and not much 

to gain by ultra methods of sensa- 

tionalism. 
Incident is 


particularly unfortu- 


nate in this picture because even 
without the tough sequence men- 
tioned there isn’t much about the 


Cagney character that is admirable. 
Pushing grapefruit into the faces of 
personable blondes is bad enough. 
Snapping garters on accessible bru- 
nettes isn’t so very graceful either. 


But footballing negligee ladies 
through hotel corridors is just a 
little too bad. 


Whole picture goes on a rampage 
with the you-be-damned personal- 
ity that Cagney has so assiduously 
developed in his last half dozen 
subjects. They overdo it all. It will 
bring the star a lot of startled fan 
attention, but in the long run the 
general fan reaction is likely to kick 
back if they let this sort of thing 
go to such extremes. 

Story has other objectionable ele- 
ments. Cagney plays an underworld 
crook who by accident crashes a 
Hollywood studio and earns his way 
to picture fame. One sequence has 
to do with the fury he feels at the 
nasty mention his sweetheart gets 
in a chatter column. $y way of ex- 


pressing his resentment he invites 
the chatterer into the men’s room 
of the Cocoanut Grove and makes 


him eat the newspaper clipping con- 
taining the disparaging paragraph. 
Punishment fits the crime well 
enough, but there does not seem to 
be any good reason for raising the 
point at all, 

Aside from the questionab'e taste 
of the two episodes referred to, 
whole background of the tale throws 
a none too glamorous light on the 
picture business itself, since it pic- 
tures an underworld crook as ac- 
cepted on the best of terms within 
the studio, leaving an inference that 
might just as well have been 
avoided. Thing is tactless, say 
the least. ; 

In spite of these errers of judg- 
ment, the picture has much in it 
that is good entertainment. Crook 
angle is handled with a cheerful 
style of humor and there is a cer- 
tain spirit about the Cagney char- 
acter, played in his energetic way 
that carries its own persuasive 
charm. Comedy is first rate, 

Underworld stuff is nicely handled 
for unexpected developments, some 
of the gang stuff being built to ex- 
cellent surprise twists. Mae Clarke 


to 


,; does extremely well as the gang 
girl with Margaret Lindsay in at- 


of four escapes in a frail little row- | 


boat. whose survival amidst all 


tne ! 


havoc is strictly a Hollywood mir- the 


acle. The island sinks into the sea 

but the explorer and Young Kong 
are on the uppermost rock, which, 
gives the drowning Kong time 
enough to hold the explorer out of 
the water in an outstretched hand, 
so that the explorer’s companions 
can row over and save him. 

Three of the prin¢ ipals Robert 

Armstrong, Frank Reicher and Vic- 

tor Wong, are holdovers from the 
original cast Helen Mack is the 
girl this time, called upon to be a 


brave creature, in place of the Fay 


tractive contrast in the straight role 
f a real picture actress. of 
Studio inside is interesting and 
the gang types supplied by Leslie 
Fenton, Henry O'Neill and the oth- 
ers give the picture sustained in- 
terest, 
Phvsical p 


n stvle 


Some 


oduction is in the best 
>and the treatment and 
all respects expert 
obiections to thie subjec t are 
Material ha 


handled in workmanlike 


tion are in 
Only 
on the 


ethi al side. 
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ee . | 
swings with which she con- | 


cludes the turn. They had anothe1 
a couple of weeks ago, but the 
is as strong as though. it 
Woman is attractively 


reaction 
were new. 


dressed, and while she really does 
nothing much, she puts up a good 
front and is over 

Jean Sargent seconds the motion. 
she’s due in about every so often. 
Since she was last caught, someone 


evidently told her she was too frigid | 
to he: audience and to smile a little. 
Good advice, but they should have 
idded not to grin. She overdoes the 
affability and grimaces. Even with 
that after her third song it was up 


to her—and the stage manager— | 
whether or not she made it four. 
She didn’t even take her last bow. 

Block and Sully middle aisled it 
and over as usual, though some 
smart gags sailed over the heads 
of the crowd. Enough hit to make 


them solid, and they, too, could have 
done more. 

Bill Robinson got a hand when 
his card was displayed and again on 
his entrance, Not only that, but 
when the curtains parted to dis- 
close the stairway that got a ripple 
of applause, too. Robinson's work 
no longer calls for comment. Proba- 
bly he could fit appropriate taps to 
a Gregorian chant. He taps out 
most else and with a finish that few 
No ankle breaking to 
look like hard work. It’s smooth 
tapology sold with good showman- 
ship and worth next to closing on 
any bill. 

Then 
for a 42-minute 
what stretched 


Benny Davis with his kids 
ride, which was 
the show beyond 
normal length. Judging from the 
applause, it did not tire, for de- 
mands for encores were persistent. 





[t's always been that kids—any kids 
—can knock out any bill. They do 
not have to be clever—just young. 
Some of the Davis bunch are good, 


so the act was over, and this in 
spite of the fact it’s the same old 
gag of everyone sitting at tables 


pretending they’re in the night club 
and swaying back and forth inces- 
santly like a ‘weaving’ horse. There | 
must be something else, but it seems 
to be all Davis thinks of. Costum- 
ing is as bad as the business, but | 
that’s excused, too. 
Ruth Birnes is first off with an 
eccentric taps that didn’t raise the 
temperature, but Jack and Jane 
Blair fared better with a dual 
dance. Tony Angelo was the first 
sock with a kid soprano none too 
sure, but it sounded like Caruso to 
the holiday audience and they asked 
for more. Another kid, a girl, did 
what used to be called coon shout- 
ing and she came back twice for 
no better reason than that the audi- 
ence liked her, which is reason 
enough, Jackie Green did some 
vocal imitations which were not as 
good as the audience seemed to 
think, but Bob Lane deserved all 
he got for his acrobatic dance and 
a final team, comedy dancers, 
wowed, too, after which Davis 
spoiled things by letting the tempo 
fall while he sang a song and 
plugged it with the boy singers. 
Film is ‘Duck Soup’ (Par) with a 
cartoon and a newsreel, not to men- 
tion a marathon trailer. Someone 
should edit those trailers. This one 
told that ‘you've sang, played and 
listened to’ the output of a bunch 
of songwriters, Attendance good 
Chic. 





PARAMOUNT, N. Y. 


Something of a cheater here this 
week so far as the stage show is 
concerned and yet intelligently han- 





dled. With the film ‘Design for Liv- 
ing’ (Par) close to two hours long, 
the stage show is cut to 38 min- 
utes, making for a full all-around 
stop at 2 hours 31 minutes. Proba- 
bly plenty of amusement for the 
money, but customers have gotten 
so used to elongated stage fare that 
the half hour thing seems almost 
like an old-fashioned prolog. 

The Par was simart in booking a 
couple strong names, so that on the | 
murquee out front it looked like | 
much might be expected, Mary Mc- | 
Cormic and Joe Penner share top] 
hono. ind Conrad ‘TI iuit comes] 

a smaller type enticer. H 
»>h ippen that tnose Linres 
constitute the entire show 
i of kn ! that tf i 
mi be MI Met ‘ 


No fool- 
how to 


ind 


bit unfair. 
she knows 

Sells two 
gracefully 


which seems a 
ing about her: 
sing and does 
bows firmly but 

The girls again 
of those magic routines 


songs 
off. 


one 


this time in 
which has 


been seen a bit too often to mean 
much. Penner follows. Penner is 
rapidly moving up in popularity, his 
antics seemingly finding a con- 
stantly growing audience. Sup- 
psediy he’s headed for top radio 
comie honors. That's okay enough 
because he’s a clever chap and 


knows comedy, but he ought to stop 


appearing in picture houses’ or 
vaudeville theatres if he can’t do 
better than he’s doing at the Par 
this week. Evidently his turn is a 
slap-dash affair stuck together at 
the very last minute. 

Conrad Thibault to close the show 
is in a bit too tough a spot. Seems 
as though he might better have 


been switched with Miss McCormic. 
Thibault is from radio and with 
considerable fellowing, but not 
strong enough to follow two such 
entertainers as he is called upon to 
do here. He, too, sings just two 
songs and disappears. The girls put 
the show away with a third number, 
a fan affair which, also, is from the 
jiles, 

Not too bad, any of it, 
enough and too thin. The 
being that the audience at 
Friday night (29) asked for an en- 
core tried to get it, dishing out 
a merely polite hand all around. 

The real applause of the show 
went to Charles Previn, ahead of 
the stage show for his overture, a 
compilation of pops. Previn’s cooch 
with a stick seems to have caught 


but not 
answer 
no time 


the fancy of the lads and lassies 
who buy tickets. As a leader, he’s 
the Kauf. 


best dancer around. 


CAPITOL, N. Y. 


Perhaps the stage show which the 
Capitol currently has linked up with 
‘Dinner at Eight’ (Metro) may be 
set down as the shortest one in the 
Cap’s recent history. Runoff of the 
entertainment takes 12 minutes. 


Bill as a whole is from 20 to 30 
minutes under the normal level. 
Schedules give the entire mixture 
70 minutes, with the feature ab- 
sorbing an hour and 52 minutes of 
it. With the picture the attraction, 
the slicing down of the stage time 
should help on the turnover of New 
Year’s week. Other ingredients of 
the melange are the newsclips and 
a symphonic fanfare under the Don 
Albert stick. 

Stage item, tagged ‘The Leopard 
Trainer,’ would have made a fetch- 
ing prolog for a circus picture or 
some other tale of kindred back- 
ground. It’s fluff stuff with lots of 
flash but little substance. Peopling 
the act are Gwen Stone and Bob 
Vernon, adagioists; the Chester 
Hale girls and a lad with a knack 
for cracking a whip. It all makes 
for heaps of movement and din. 

Presentation’s routine has the 
girls prancing around willy~ nilly 
and making believe they’re felines 
right out of the bush, the Stone 
and Vernon team pepping it up with 
an exhibit of body tossing and a 
robust tenor preceding it all with 
an airing of the ‘Pagliacci’ lament. 
At the Friday supper show the cus- 
tomers gave the show at the finale 
a nice show of approval. 

Weather around the supper hour 
was close to zero and the Capitol’s 
business was off. Odec., 





PALACE, N. Y. 


New Year’s bill at the Palace is 
topped by Rubinoff. When last re- 
viewed as a new act in 1928 it was 
David Rubinoff. First name has 
been reserved for friends only for 
some time. Meanwhile the 1928 re- 
viewer that referred to Rubinoff as 
a show-stopper is confirmed by 
time. Rubinoff now has additional 
lustre of a radio build-up. He still 
can step out on a platform with 
nothing but his violin and draw that 
horse's tail across catgut for 16-odd 
minutes. And make them go for it 
in a big manner. 

tubinoff occupied the third posi- 
tion. Before him came Karre Le- 
Baron and Co. and the Three Slate 
Bros. After him came Jack Mce- 
Lallen and the Honey Family. Al- 
though three of che five turns there- 
by classified as acrobats it was, all 
in all, an acceptable five-acter with 
strong laughs second and fourth. 

Slate Bros.’ burlesque on adagio 
is rendered more poignant by the 
booking just ahead of Karre Le- 
Baron, a typical sample of this type 


of vaudeville turn. Slates used to 
| be hoofers. Their evolution into 
What they now are is a reflection 


of continuous based on 


and ambition 


progress 
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AT THE RIVOLI 
NEW YORK CITY 


BREAKS ALL 
RECORDS AT THE 
ALDINE, PHILA. 


IS HELD OVER IN 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


WOWED THEM IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HELD THEM OUT 
IN CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOW WATCH 
RECORDS GO 




















ALL OVER 
THE COUNTRY! 
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THRILL TO SOMETHING NEW 
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TWO WEEKS AT RADIO CITY | 


to Top Money and hold-out crowds dur- ~ 
ing New York’s biggest snow storm 
and coldest weather in ten years! 


NOW PLAYING IN A HUNDRED KEY- 
SPOTS THRUOUT THE COUNTRY... 
BACKED BY ANOTHER GREAT NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN: 


GREETINGS TO MIKE SHEA ON HIS 


And we know “Flying Down To Rio’’ will send ; 
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) ON EARTH AND IN THE SKY! 











with 


DOLORES DEL RIO R 


GENE RAYMOND ¢ RAUL ROULIEN 


GINGER ROGERS ° FRED ASTAIRE 
and 200 Beautiful Girls Picked from 10,000 we 


Music by VINCENT YOUMANS 
Lyrics by Edward Eliscu and Gus Kahn 


Staged in Fabulous Beauty by Louis Brock | er gr 
Stunningly Directed by Thornton Freeland Executive Producer 


GOLDEN JUBILEE IN SHOW BUSINESS 


his next half-century off to a flying start! 
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MICHAEL SHEA 








HIS SOW ANNIVERSARY 


Dear ike, 








your ‘i oe ANNIVERSARY 

Auceess —aw sm Une 

he Linked with Metro- 
GGndin 


GARBO terrific at $2 Astor in “Queen Christina”! 
“DINNER AT 8” breaks 5 records in first pop. priced engagements! 
“ESKIMO” exploited nationally to thrill at pop. prices! 
“DANCING LADY” (Crawford, Gable, Tone) doing swell! 
“GOING HOLLYWOOD” (Marion Davies, Bing Crosby) is going BIG! 
LAUREL-HARDY in “Sons of the Desert” their best feature! 
JUST PREVIEWED “Fugitive Lovers” (Montgomery). It’s grand! 
NORMA SHEARER’s “Rip Tide” is talk of the studio! 
CLARK GABLE gets Broadway’s stage hit, “Men in White”! 
MAY ROBSON is Lady for the box-office in “Old Hannibal”! 


Apical of Melro-<Jotdwyn- Mayer! 
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LOEW'S 
THEATRES 


extend to the entire 
industry their hearty 
season’s greetings — 
and take this opportun- 
ity of divulging the 
secret of their con- 
tinued success — 


| Loew’s Theatres Everywhere 


PLAY METRO-GOLDWYN- 
MAYER PICTURES 


And so does Mike Shea! Congratulations, Mike! 
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Your patrons, Leslie Banks 
always like . 
FOX Story and screen play by : 
Edwin Justus Mayer and Rowland V. Lee a 
MOVIETONE ager ets at 
NEWS | Podrecca’s Piccoli Marionettes 
Directed by Rowland V. Lee 
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OF ITS 1,001 
WONDERS... 














One of the most sensational is... 
a 4-year-old girl 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE 


Springing to fame... from a cast of two score 
notables of stage and screen... 





Assembled for the most refreshingly different 
entertainment of the new year... 


THE WONDER MUSICAL 


FOX 
FOLLIES 


with 

















Producer 


WINFIELD SHEEHAN 


Associate Producer and 
Collaborator on Songs, 
Lyrics, Book and Story 


LEW BROWN 
Director 
HAMILTON MacFADDEN 
Musical Numbers Staged by 
SAMMY LEE 
Dialogue 
RALPH SPENCE 
Story Idea 
WILL ROGERS and 
PHILIP KLEIN 
Music 
JAY GORNEY 
Production Manager 
E.W. BUTCHER 
Musical Director 
ARTHUR LANGE 
Photography 
ERNEST PALMER and 
L. W. O’CONNELL 
Scenery & Costumes 
RUSSELL PATTERSON 


Art Designs 
GORDON WILES 


JANET GAYNOR WARNER BAXTER 
MADGE EVANS JAMES DUNN 


HEATHER ANGEL 
FLORENCE DESMOND 


HERBERT MUNDIN 
STEPIN FETCHIT 
VICTOR JORY 


JOHN BOLES 
RALPH MORGAN 
SYLVIA FROOS 
NIGEL BRUCE 


“AUNT JEMIMA” MITCHELL & DURANT 
JIMMY DALLAS SHIRLEY TEMPLE 
NICK FORAN SKINS MILLER 


FRANK MELTON and PATRICIA LEE 


THE BEAUTIES 





AMONG ITS OTHER 
WONDERS... 
1000 DAZZLING GIRLS 
VOCAL CHORUS of 500 
1000 PLAYERS 
1200 WILD ANIMALS 
5 BANDS OF MUSIC 


5 SONG HITS 
(The dance tunes of the world for 1934) 


“OUR LAST NIGHT TO. 
GETHER,” sung by John Boles, 


Sylvia Froos and chorus. 


“BABY TAKE A BOW,” sung 
by James Dunn, Shirley Temple, 
Patricia Lee and girls. 


“’’M LAUGHING,” sung’ by 
Nick Foran, Aunt Jemima and 
Earl Dancer’s chorus. 


“BROADWAY’S GONE HILL 
BILLY,” sung by Sylvia Froos. 


“OUT of the R :D,” sung by John 
Boles, Aunt Jemima and chorus. 


5S BREATHTAKING 


SPECTACLES 


INTRODUCTION OF 
LOVELINESS 


REVIVAL OF LAUGHTER 
GARDEN OF BEAUTY 
THE MAGIC 
TRANSFORMATION 


MARCH OF PROSPERITY 








WITH A GREAT COMEDY STORY 
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The Picture That Dares 

to Damn Parents for 

the Sins of Their 
Children ! 
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IVAN 
ABRAMSON 














Distributed By 
ARTHUR GREENBLATT, Inc. ATTRACTION PICTURES, Ine. AMERICAN PICTURES, Inc. ATTRACTION PICTURES, Inc. 
630-—9th Avenue 1239 Vine Street 56 Piedmont Street 916 G Street, N. W. 
New York City Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C, 


For Other Territorial Rights and Direct Bookings 


Communicate With 


EXPLOITATION PICTURES, INC. 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE | NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Cable: WEISSPICT, New York 
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UNIVERSAL first again 


with the big new idea in pictures — 


Tuesday, January 2, 1934 




















swift-moving romance- 
adventure-mystery drama 
whose plot involves every pas- 
senger on a transcontinental 
bus trip...Speed and snap in 
every scene, with scenes 
changing as rapidly as the bus 
flashes from city to city...and 
a smash climax that will hold 
your crowds spellbound! 





with 


JUNE KNIGHT 


ALICE WHITE, Alan Dinehart, Eugene 
Palette, Henry Armetta. Story by 
Stanley Rauh. Produced by Carl 
Laemmle, Jr. Directed by Edward 
Buzzell. Presented by Carl Laemmle. 
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and then threw another such group 
into ‘Night Flight.’ The exhibitors 
weren't crazy about the idea be- 
cause audiences began to expect 
super talent lineup in every pic- 
ture. Hence, when these same peo- 
ple were spotted in films on their 
own in smaller productions their 
drawing power had taken a wallop. 

Also many stars faded from the 
horizon during the year. Some went 
early and completely while many 
faded toward the end of the twelfth 
month with little possibility of get- 
ting another chance to see their 
mames over a title. 

The performers cannot be blamed 
for this turn of events. It was sim- 
ply an out and out case of a story 
with the public plus many of the 
companies being not too selective in 
supplying vehicles to their star 
talent, particularly where there 
Was any indication of the player 
leaving the payroll to go elsewhere 
Or expiration of contract. 

Then again, a number of stars 
who appeared in the 1932 lineup 
were off the screen during the past 
year but will return on the 1934 


calendar. Also, some of the studios 
inducted so-called star possibili- 
ties into their ranks toward the 


latter part of 1933 with releases of 
their pictures not due until the end 
of the year or early '34. Therefore 
no estimate is available as to these 
players’ boxoffice value. 


Mae West 

The past year, however, brought 
three overnight stars who hit pub- 
lic favor with a solid sock. Most 
sensational of the trio was Mae 
West, the biggest sensation the 
Paramount organization has had in 
more than 10 years. Miss West 
leads the star group, as far as b.o. 
prestige is concerned, by a mile. 
Her two pictures, ‘She Done Him 


Wrong’ and ‘I'm No Angel,’ besides | 


setting records on initial runs, were 
repeaters with ‘Wrong’ playing as 


many as 12 return dates in one the- | 


atre. 
Hepburn and Crosby 

Another newcomer to the star 
group, also from Paramount, was 
Bing Crosby in two 
films ‘Too Much Harmony’ 
‘College Humor,’ the latter general- 
ly panned by all ceritics. Then 
RKO came through with some fire- 
works in Katharine Hepburn. After 
first attracting attention in “Bill of 
Divorcement,’ M:ss Hepburn came 
through strongly in ‘Morning Glory,’ 
her first starrer, and rated in the 


trade as the best personal per- 
formance of the year, and later 
again clicked strongly in ‘Little 


Women.’ If there’s any doubt what 
pictures have done for Miss Hep- 
burn, try to get seats for the open- 
ing of her New York show. 

But outside of this trio no other 
individual stars worked miracles 
at the boxoffice. Quite apparent 
during the year was the lack of 
drawing power of individual male 
stars. Companies during ’32 had 
groomed several men for a cleanup 
during '33, but it seemed as though 
they missed fire with the femme 
ecreen contingent far outshadowing 
them. 

The listing of players in the fol- 
lowing boxes is an approximation of 
their relative box office power for 
their respective companies. 


Paramount 
With Miss West far in the van- 
guard of the Paramount group of 
stars, and Bing Crosby second, best 
for b.o. value on the 


PARAMOUNT 
STARS 


MAE WEST 
BING CROSBY 
HAROLD LLOYD 
FREORIC MARCH 

MARX BROS. 

MARLENE DIETRICH 
MAURICE CHEVALIER 
GARY COOPER 
GEORGE RAFT 
MIRIAM HOPKINS 
SYLVIA SIDNEY 
DOROTH FEA WIECK 


FEATUR®D 
Carole Lombard 
Burns and Allen 

Jack Oakie 
Richard Arlen 
Claudette Colbert 
Charles Ruggles 

Baby LeRoy 

Cary Grant 
Charles Laughton 

W. C. Fields 
Randolph Scott 
Herbert Marshall 

Kay Johnson 

Jack La Rue 

Mary Boland 
Buster Crabbe 

Roscoe Karns 

Jack Haley 

Lyda Roberti 














successful | 
and | 


year, outside | 


featured group in one-two-three 
order were Carole Lombard, Burns 
and Allen, and Jack Oakie, 
Metro 

Metro-Goldwyn, of course, showed 
the Dressler-Beery team as _ its 
| leaders with first individual honors 
going in successive order to Joan 
Crawford, Miss Dressler and Beery. 
The Gable-Harlow combination is 
next in line. In the feature group 


METRO 
STARS 


DRESSLER-BEERY 
JOAN CRAWFORD 
MARIE DRESSLER 
WALLACE BEERY 
JEAN HARLOW-CLARK 


GABLE 
ROBERT MONTGOMERY 
LAUREL-HARDY 
‘EE TRACY 
MARION DAVIES 
HELEN HAYES 
RAMON NOVARRO 

















FEATURED 


Lionel Barrymore 
Jimmy Durante 
Jackie Cooper 
John Barrymore 
| Lupe Velez 
Myrna Loy 
May Robson 
Poliy Moran 
Diana Wynyard 
| Stuart Erwin 
Jean Hersholt 
Lewis Stone 
Robert Young 
Maureen O'Sullivan 
Madge Evans 
Alice Brady 
Ted Healy 
Otto Kruger 
Jean Parker 
Mary Carlisle 














for M-G the quintet of b.o. leaders 
are ajl men—Lionel Barrymore, 
Jimmy Durante, Jackie Cooper and 


John Barrymore. 
Radio 
RKO-Radio, of course, had Miss 
Hepburn as its leader with the 


Wheeler-Woolsey combination edg- 
ing in ahead of Ann Harding, Con- 
stance Bennett and Irene ©. Dunn. 
The Barrymore’ brothers also 








STARS 
KATHARINE HEPBURN 
WHEELER-WOOLSEY 

ANN HARDING 
CONSTANCE BENNETT 
JOHN BARRYMORE 
IRENE DUNNE 
LIONEL BARRYMORE 


RICHARD DIX 
WM. BOYD 


FEATURED 


Joel McCrea 
Victor McLaglen 
Frances Dee 

ZaSu Pitts 
Clive Brook 
Bruce Cabot 
Wm. Gargan 
Dolores Del Rio 
Nils Asther 
Ginger Rogers 
Dorothy Jordan 
| Pert Kelton 
| Billie Burke 
Chic Chandler 
Nydia Westman 
Helen Mack 
| Betty Furness 











showed up strongly in this lineup. | 
| The featured group at this studio 
| seemed to be dominated by Joel 
McCrea. Other players did well on | 
performance but meant little as 
draws. 
United Artists 

United Artists had two entries 
rom the Goldwyn unit with Eddie 
( tor th ppe Then came Ron- | 
ild ¢ mar lo d } Ma Pick- 
i 20th Centu releasing 

l h I A., s not 1 « ugh 

, product ae 

s individ < Geo! Ban 

VW ir b I 

y Century fo picture, ‘Bl 1 
Money,’ which was released in No- | 
vember, Constance Bennett and | 


| Lee Tracy do not show on the year 


LEADING FILM 


(Continued from page 1) 














as their respective pictures have 
not yet hit general release dates. 
The Walt Disney product, ‘Mickey 
Mouse’ and ‘Silly Symphonies,’ 
however, stood up as the biggest 
of the U.A. product grossers on the 
year, especially ‘Three Little Pigs.’ 
Returns for U.A. are still coming 
in from past product which Charlie 
Chaplin and Doug Fairbanks turned 
out, but on the year’s new prod- 
uct this rating cannot be counted. 


Warners 

Though George Arliss went off 
the Warner payroll before the end 
of the year he was the ace for the 
Warner-First National outfit, his 
foreign popularity helping carry 
him to that position. 

Edward G. Robinson and James 
Cagney stood on a par as far as 
popularity is concerned with Joe E. 
Brown close on their heels. Kay 
Francis appeared to be the _ best 


WARNERS-FN. 








| STARS 


GEORGE ARLISS 
ED. G. ROBINSON 
JOE E. BROWN 
PAUL MUNI 
KAY FRANCIS 
BARBARA STANWYCK 
RUTH CHATTERTON 
WM. POWELL 
RICHARD BARTHELMESS 


ee / 


FEATURED 


Joan Blondell 
Warren William 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
Ruby Keeler-Dick Powell 
Bette Davis 
George Brent 
Aline MacMahon 
Guy Kibbee 
Frank McHugh 
Glenda Farrell 
Ricardo Cortez 
Pat O’Brien 
Allen Jenkins 
Genevieve Tobin 
Hugh Herbert 
Jean Muir 
Patricia Ellis 
Hobart Cavanaugh 
Gordon Westcott 
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of Harold Lloyd, was Fredric? 4other contract star meaning any- 

March. The Four Marx Brothers thing. 

trailed March and after them comes UNITED ARTISTS In the feature group for draw 

Marlene Dietrich, Maurice Che- value U had Boris Karloff, Paul 

valier, Gary Cooper and George | Peas: Lukas, Edmund Lowe, Andy De- 

Raft. STARS vine, Gloria Stuart and Edna Mae 
Par’s other three in its starring EDDIE CANTOR Oliver, This — new Seateres 

group, Sylvia Sidney, Miriam Hop- RONALD COLMAN find, Margaret Sullavan, got her 

kins and Dorothea Wieck, did not MARY PICKFORD 

show up at all from the exhibs’|| GEORGE BANCROFT (20 Cent) 

buying standpoint. Leading the a UNIVERSAL 


STARS 
SUMMERVILLE-PITTS 


KEN MAYNARD 
MURRAY-SIDNEY 





FEATURED 


Boris Karloff 
Paul Lukas 
Edmund Lowe 
Andy Devine 
Gloria Stuart 
Edna Mae Oliver 
Chester Morris 
Wynne Gibson 
Lelia Hyams 
Roger Pryor 
Onslow Stevens 
Billie Burke 
Russ Colombo 
Vince Barnett 
Henry Armetta 











start too late in the year to get a 














draw of WB's starring women. Joan 
Blondell and Warren William led 
the featured group with Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., next. The Ruby 
Keeler-Dick Powell duo also proved 
most helpfud. 


Fox 
Janet Gaynor is still the leader 
for Fox with Will Rogers a close 
second. Then come Warner Bax- 
ter and Clara Bow. 
Heading the featured group was 





| STARS 





| FOX 


JANET GAYNOR 
WILL ROGERS 
WARNER BAXTER 
CLARA BOW 
GEORGE O’BRIEN 
SPENCER TRACY 
LILIAN HARVEY 
HENRY GARAT 


FEATURED 


James Dunn-Sally Eilers 
Lew Ayres 
John Boles 
Victor Jory 

Leslie Howard 
Colleen Moore 
Elissa Landi 
Norman Foster 
Gene Raymond 
Ralph Morgan 
Herbert Mundin 
Heather Angel 
Claire Trevor 
Miriam Jordan 
E! Brendel 
Preston Foster 
Irene Bentley 











James 
bination. 


nd John } 


yridi 


Dunn-Sally Bilers 
After that Lew 
201es, both of whom had 
individual star rating the previous 
year with another company. 


com- 


Universal 
Universal's lead was the 
merville-Pitts team with Ken May- 


nard in the western field, the only! business that will 


Ayres | 


world. If they went downtown to 
the picture house they would pay a 
minimum of $1.75 plus cost of 
| transportation. In these times $1.75, 
| plus transportation, would provide 
the average family with bread, but- 
ter and milk for the week. 

I do not believe that the general 
public is willing to admit that it 

onsiders radio as a substitute for 
pictures, but I am forced to concede 
that in actual practice they are 
d*@monstrating it by staying at home 
and listening rather than seeing. 


Sum- 


line on her boxoffice possibilities 
but the outlook is optimistic. 


Columbia, as in the past, had 
its star, Jack Holt and Wheeler 
and Woolsey as leaders with May 


COLUMBIA 
STARS 


JACK HOLT 
WHEELER-WOOSLEY 
MAY ROBSON 
TIM McCOY 





FEATURED 
Edmund Lowe 
Walter Connolly 
Fay Wray 
Gene Raymond 
Elissa Landi 
Richard Cromwell 
Donald Cook 











Robson coming along and Tim Mc- 
Coy doing his chores in the western 
division, 


Teams 


Another tangent the studios took 
during the year which also dimin- 
ished individual star value, was the 
teaming of men and women stars. 


In combination the idea was help- 
ful, although when it came to solo- 
ing the individuals were found to 
lack their former pulling pewer. 

In the team class Marie Dressler 
and Wallace Beery were the out- 
standers. However, on their own 
they were both overshadowed in 
draw value by Joan Crawford on 
their own lot, Metro. Another good 
combination at this plant was Jean 
Harlow and Clark Gable while Uni- 
versal had as its biggest money- 
getter, from the personality class, 
|Slim Summerville and Zazu Pitts. 
Universal also has good prospects 
lin Margaret Sullavan. Miss Sulla- 
|} van, however, only made one pic- 
|ture for '33, and that late, so can’t 
|really count on this checkup. 

Other studios also tried this form 
|of double presentation but did not 
fare so well with their combina- 
jtions as the former two studios. 
| There were about 10 of these com- 





bos during the year but none 

|showed really encouraging results. 
Featured Players 

Featured players seem to have 


lost draft at the b.o., too, with de- 
luxe exhibitors only occasionally 
trying to sell their wares from the 
support cast angle. This generally 
occurred only when the star had 
not been firmly established or when 
spelling poison at the till. Many 
stage acquisitions during the year 
made marked progress with the 
possibility that after their pictures 
get into circulation they will be a 
help while remaining in the support 
group. 

Missing from the 1932 Paramount 
star roster during the past year 
were George Bancroft and Tallulah 
Bankhead. From Metro Greta Garbo 
and Norma Shearer are missing. 
They turned out no product but will 
reappear in 1934. Completely off at 
M-G, however, were Buster Keaton, 
Wm. Haines and Walter Huston. 
At Universal ,Tom Mix, the John 
Boles and Irene Dunn combination 
disappeared. 

United Artists group was rather 
short from the production angle 
with Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., 
Charles Chaplin, Al Jolson, as well 
as Paul Muni, off the roster. Radio 
dropped Pola Negri and Helen 
| Twelvetrees. 

Several stars changed from one 
company to another during the 12 
months with 20th Century, new in 
the production field, depending 
mostly on loaned or free lance 
talent. 

But 1933 hung crepe on the star 
market and unless the producers 
come through on the development 
phase during the new year there 
will be considerable further shrink- 
age. 














Film Theatres vs. Radio 





In 1928 chain broadcasting began 
to its programs. This, coupled with 
the improvement 
and transmitting equipment, made 
radio a keen competitor of motion 
pictures. 

Anticipating the 
radio might make on theatre at- 
| tendance we, as owners and oper- 
|}ators of five downtown theatres 
in Covington, Ky., went into 
radio broadcasting with station 
WCKY. It seemed a sensible thing 
to have two horses in the shafts. 
|If one pulled stronger than the 


inroads which 


| other, the pull of the strong horse | 


| would offset the lack of the other. 
So we established a radio station, 


strong horse we could still carry the 
load, and if the reverse wére true 
the theater would carry the weak 
member—radio. We wanted bal- 
anced drawing power. 

The average family of five can 
stay home Sunday nights and listen 
to the biggest offering the 
best music and entertainment in the 


stars, 


Picture producers are fully aware 


of radio and are on the lookout for 
some development in the picture 
enable them to} 


to draft stars of the highest rating 


in receiving sets | 


believing that if it proved to be the | 


By L. B. Wilson 


(President of WCKY) 


‘overcome it. You meet people who 
| will tell you that the picture bust- 
ness is as solid as ever and assure 
you that you will never see the day 
when people will prefer radio to 
pictures. 

Well, I never thought I'd see the 
| day when famous old theatres, such 
as the Grand Opera House, Cincin- 
| nati, would become second and third 
run film houses at 10c, but I see 
that very thing every time I go 
down town in Cincinnati. 

Theatres’ Curtailed Profits 

I do not believe that we will see 
the profits in the picture industry 
| 48 a whole that we have seen in the 
| past. It will be a bid for public 
| patronage between the exhibitor 
and the entertainment he can offer, 














|and radio and the entertain- 
|ment that it will offer. I be- 
jlieve that there are still thous- 
| ands who prefer to go to the the- 
| atre, who enjoy the contact with 
crowds and demand visual enter- 
tainment, but it cannot be deter- 


| mined that there will be enough 
| people of this mind to support the 
tremendous overhead that the the- 
atre is now carrying. 

It is better for the theatre to work 
with radio than against it. If radio 
is keeping the people at home be- 
cause of preferred entertainment or 
economical reasons, I still believe it 


is best for the theatre to co-operate 
with radio, to advertise with radio 
in order to try to convince those 
people who are sitting at home 
listening to return to the theatre. 


| I can think of nothing that the 
theatre can do to seriously impair 
radio. There are many things that 
radio can do to further hurt box 
office receipts. 
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To All My Friends 



























































On Eastern Theatre Tour 
Returning to New York 
To Open at the Paradise 
Restaurant, January 26 
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THUNDER OVER MEXICO 7 
Directed by i Ue | 
SERGI M. EISENSTEIN 
Will Continue to Make 1934 a Happy Year for Exhibitors 
Available for General Booking at All 
PRINCIPAL EXCHANGES 
DIRECTOR 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
“RASPUTIN AND THE EMPRESS” | 
“STORM AT DAYBREAK” In Production 
“BEAUTY FOR SALE”. “MEN IN WHITE” 
“FUGITIVE LOVERS” 4 7 
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y. m=SEE MY MANAGER——SEE MY MANAGER——SEE MY MANAGER———SEE MY MANAGER— 





UM IN: DEMAND 





Have you ever been in Demand? 





No? Then you've never Lived 





In New York Two Davs—for Xmas 
(One Day to Get In and One Davy to Get Out) 


That’s Being in Demand 


They Put Me in 


“PALOOKA” for Reliance 
Eb STRICTLY DYNAMITE” RKO 
3 
3 
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| And Now 

| 

| ee "7 

George White’s SCANDALS © for Fox 

And I’ve got a beautiful dressing room 
at MGM which I loan out 
If that’s not being in demand I’ve been double=crossed 

And with all this Demand 








WHEN-DO-I-GET—A-STAND-IN ? 





—SEE MY MANAGER———SEE MY MANAGER——SEE MY MANAGER——SEE MY MANAGER—, 
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¢ IT IS A PRIVILEGE TO BE ASSOCIATED WITH Rh 
‘ HARRY COHN % 
\ SAM BRISKIN ; f 
; AND f 
COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORATION 
MA 
Doing their bit to make 1934 a Happ € 
Year for the exhibitors of the world if 


SAM JAFFE : 





GREETINGS! 


REGINALD DENNY 


“LOST PATROL” 
i scinicdel _ SESS ERDAT” 











WILLIAM R. LIPMAN 


“Good Dame”—Paramount 
Story and Screen Play in Collaboration 


t Is Long’-—“Yonder Grow the Daisies’ —“Racket’s End,” Bic., Ete, 
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It’s Never Too Late to Make a Contribution to ‘ 
the Los Angeles ; 
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COMMUNITY CHEST : 
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4 Try And Give A 
Little More This Year 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS! 


John M. Stahl 


JOHN M. STAHL 
PRODUCTIONS: | 
“ennny” IN PREPARATION: 





Fanny Hurst’s 
“IMITATION OF. LIFE” 


“STRICTLY DISHONORABLE” 
“BACK STREET” 
“ONLY YESTERDAY” 
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FRANK CAPRA 


4 
: | 
4 
“BITTER TEA OF GENERAL YEN” 
“LADY FOR A DAY” vi 
“NIGHT BUS” 

“SOVIET” 
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PAUL MUNI 


POLOLOTO SOTO 
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% THESE WERE THE PICTURES THAT THE EXHIBITORS 
% PLAYED AND REPLAYED AND HOW THEY GROSSED! 


Take a Look 


Paramount, New York, Week Oct. 12—$84,500 (‘I’m No Angel’) 
Held Over Four Weeks—Only Time in History of this Theatre 


Oriental, Chicago, Week Oct. 5—$50,000 (‘I’m No Angel’) 
Held Over Six Weeks—Only Time in History of this Theatre 


Broke All Time Attendance Records Wherever Played 





ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS 


MURRAY FEIL Sole Management 
William Mortis Agency WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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Congratulations 
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TO 


“VARIETY 


ON ITS 
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28th Anniversary 
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JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 
President 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK 
Vice-President in Charge of Production 
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ALFRED E. GREEN 


DIRECTOR 


WARNER BROS.-FIRST NATIONAL 


RELEASES FOR 1933 


“AS THE EARTH TURNS”—AIl Star Cast 
“DARK HAZARD"”—Starring Edward G. Robinson 


“I LOVED A WOMAN’’—Starring Edward G. Robinson 


“NARROW CORNER’’—AIl Star Cast 
“BABY FACE”—Starring Barbara Stanwyck 


“PARACHUTE JUMPER”—Starring Doug Fairbanks, Jr. 
“SILVER DOLLAR”—Starring Edward G. Robinson 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS TO EVERYBODY 
IN THE AMUSEMENT WORLD 


SALLY RAND 
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“4 DIRECTOR 
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| Warners-First National 








1933 Productions 


“BLESSED EVENT” 
“LITTLE GIANT” 
“BUREAU OF MISSING PERSONS” 
“CAPTURED” 

“LADY KILLER” 
“UPPER WORLD” 


Season’s Greetings 
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LOTHAR MENDES 


‘JEW SUSS’ (‘POWER’) 
For 


GAUMONT-BRITISH 
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< (FOX FILMS) 4 
is CLOSING 1933: : 
rf “FLYING DOWN TO RIO” : 
RADIO x 
‘ OPENING 1934: . 
is , “THE WORLD MOVES ON” : 
e FOX “4 
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“GETTING RID OF 


Excerpts of Radio Address bi 
of the Pais 


Editor of the “Cy 
Broadcast from WLWL, N EW Y 
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There is an ancient pagan maxim, “Whom the gods would destroy, they first make 
mad.” And it does really seem that those who are bent upon self-destruction commence 
by losing their wits. 


One of the maddest ideas that has ever been exhibited to the world that has wit- 
nessed so much lunacy is that of certain Nazi Christians in Germany who have declared 
their intention of doing away with the Old Testament. The reason alleged is that the Old 
Testament is Semitic—or to speak more accurately, Jewish. The anti-Jewish movement 
has gone so far in Hitler’s Reich that some of the extremists, following the discredited 
Ludendorff, want to get rid not only of the Old Testament, but the New, not only of Juda- 
ism; but Christianity, as being Jewish in origin and ethos. The Ludendorff element is 
more courageous and consistent than those who dare go only half-way in their determina- 
tion to get rid of all that smacks of Judaism. For every book in the New Testament, as 
well as in the Old, was written by a Jew. St. Luke, St. Mark and St. Paul were Jews -of 
the Dispersion, that is to say, Jews of other countries than Palestine, but they were none- 
theless Jews. 


a 


_ 


a 


oe 


The Apostles were Jews as truly as the prophets; Peter and Paul and James and : 
John were quite as Jewish as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Moses. And if we must intro- 
duce the Sacred Name of Jesus into this ridiculous business; there was not one drop of any 
blood but Jewish in the veins of the Son of Mary. So—once these anti-Jewish fanatics get 
going, if they have the audacity to be consistent, they will have to throw away the New 
Testament with the Old. If they eliminate everything Jewish from their religion, they 
will have to get rid of our Saviour Himself, and His Mother and His fosterfather and all 
His friends, apostles and first disciples. 
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__., In the text of the Roman Mass even to this day we have reminders that our remotest 
ancestors in the Faith were Jews, to say nothing of the introductory parts of the Mass 
(taken generally from the Old Testament and hence Jewish). When we come to the 
Canon, the sacredest part of. the Divine Liturgy, we speak of “Our Father Abraham,” 
and of Melchisedech, the high priest, who offered sacrifice for Abraham. 


To put ‘the matter briefly and pointedly—we Christians consider ourselves to be 
direct and legitimate heirs to the Jewish religion. Our faith began in Judaism, and to | 
“F ‘*~ dav is steened and saturated with Judaism. It may be that a good many Jews don’t | 
> I~ ow Yewish is the Chrictian religion, but there is no excuse for a Christian’s not | 
BY, knowing that we have inherited a very great deal of the Jewish traditions and the Jewish - 
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HE OLD TESTA 








8 by Father James M. Gillis 
list Fathers 
le “Catholic World” 


W YORK, November 23, 1933 








spirit. We use the Jewish Scriptures, we honor the Jewish heroes, the Jewish patriarchs, 
prophets, sages and kings. We claim Isaias and Jeremias, Ezechiel and Daniel, no less 
than Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. We hold that the Old Testament, written before 
Christ, is just as divinely inspired as the New Testament, written after Christ. 


Now, therefore, we have and can have no sympathy and no agreement with those who 
try to deJudaize Christianity. To eliminate the Jewish element from our faith would 
be to tear up and throw away the roots of the Christian religion. 


But what do the madmen in Germany know about all this? Even those who do not 
go the full way with Ludendorff in his demand that a heathen deity be replaced again 
upon the altars from which he was dethroned more than a thousand years ago; even 
those who speak merely of lopping off the Old Testament as Jewish and retaining’ the 
New Testament as Christian, are like all fanatics, ignorant. In fact, I think it a feasible 
proposition that ignorance is the cause, or at least the szme qua non of fanaticism. 


I am ashamed to say that I meet from time to time evidences of ignorance in this mat- 
ter even on the part of our own Catholic people. Some of them don’t know or at least 
rightly appreciate our Jewish origin, and some of them are ignorant of the purity and the 
majesty, the beauty and the high spirituality of the Jewish religion. Perhaps we can’t 
blame them altogether. The Jews they meet are for the most part not good specimens; 
they are apostate Jews, and an apostate does no credit to the religion which he has aban- 
doned. We ought to know that from our apostate Catholics. 


Therefore we ought to know what to think of lapsed, fallen away, apostate Jews. 
They, too, are a bad lot. But we have no more right to judge the original, beautiful, pris- 
tine, pure Jewish religion by them than our critics have a right to judge Catholicism 
from corrupt politicians, or bootleggers or gangsters who happen to have what is called 
a Catholic name. We Catholics have suffered so much for the sins of bad Catholics that 
we should be the last person in the world to condemn Judaism for the sins of bad Jews. 
We demand that our faith be judged on its own merits. We ought to judge Judaism on 


its own merits. 


If it be only a myth that pagan gods made men mad as a preliminary to destroying 
them, it is no myth that the true God may destroy men who deliberately cultivate the mad- 


ness of race prejudice 





4 Dear Friend, Sime Silverman 
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GREETINGS! | : 


WILLIAM CONSELMAN 


WRITER 
FOX HOLLYWOOD STUDIO 
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A Happy New Year to ‘All My Friends in the Theatre and Screen Industry 


Boris Petroff 


Paramount Studio 
Hollywood 
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EDMUND -GOULDING 
1934 
Metro- Goren: wai ce 

















SEASON'S GREETINGS 


WILLIAM A. SEITER 
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JAMES K. McGUINESS 


M-G-M. Scenarist 


Extends His Best Wishes For 1934 
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SEASONAL GREETINGS 
WILLIAM E. Le BARON 


PARAMOUNT ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 
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1933 


“SHE DONE HIM WRONG” 
“HELLO EVERYBODY” 

is “TERROR ABOARD” 

‘ “COLLEGE HUMOR” 

i, “TOO MUCH HARMONY” 
x “I’M NO ANGEL” 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


ROBERT Z. LEONARD 
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Season’s Greetings 


from 


-NACIO HERB BROWN and ARTHUR FREED 
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ROUBEN 


MAMOULIAN 
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“QUEEN CHRISTINA” 































CONTINUED SUCCESS 








a Friend 











from Its Inception 
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“Jew sUss” 


HEINRICH FRAENKEL 


CO-ADAPTOR 





“MAGNOLIA STREET” 
GAUMONT-BRiTISH 

















“A BEDTIME STORY” 


“WAY TO LOVE” 
“I'M NO ANGEL” 


“TORCH SINGER” 
“DUCK SOUP” 
“COLLEGE HUMOR” 


COMPOSERS 


DIMITRI TIOMKIN 


JOHN LEIPOLD 
HERMAN HAND 
MAX REESE 
OSCAR POTOKER 


Holiday Greaiiaes 


To PARAMOUNT PRODUCTIONS MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Who Contributed to the Paramount Music of 1933 
“SHE DONE HIM WRONG” 


“INTERNATIONAL HOUSE” 


“TOO MUCH HARMONY” 


FRANKE HARLING © 


COMPILATIQN, COMPOSITION and 
ORCHESTRATION 


ANDREA SETARO 
SIGMUND KRUMGOLD 





“SITTING PRETTY” 

“GIRL WITHOUT A ROOM” 
“SONG OF SONGS” 

“JENNIE GERHARDT” 
“THIS DAY AND AGE” 
“CRADLE SONG” 

“ALICE IN WONDERLAND” 
“EIGHT GIRLS IN A BOAT” 
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SONG WRITERS 
RALPH RAINGER MACK GORDON 
LEO ROBIN HARRY REVEL 
ARTHUR JOHNSTON JASON & BURTON 
SAM COSLOW 


XE; 


HOWARD JACKSON 
KARL HAJOS 

MILAN RODER 
STEPHAN PASTERNACKI 


SCORERS 
RUDOLPH KOPP 
MAURICE LAWRENCE. 



























CONSTANTINE BAKALEINIKOFF and 
PARAMOUNT RECORDING ORCHESTRA 


NATHANIEL FINSTON 


General Music Director 


Paramount Productions, Inc. Hollywood 
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LOU BROCK 








Author and 


Associate 
Producer 
of 


“FLYING 
Down 
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Season’s Greetings To All 


ot Se Be GE 


call 
tl 


Especially Those Who Made Possible 


“GABRIEL OVER THE WHITE HOUSE” —_—s§ 
KkKK 


“ANOTHER LANGUAGE” 
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“GOING HOLLYWOOD” 
kkk i 


“QUEEN CHRISTINA” : 
: Kw KK : 


WALTER WANGER x 
M. G. M. : y 
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WALDEMAR YOUNG 


Commuting Between 


28 te eth, Sop 


POOP OS 


i”, 


PARAMOUNT and M.G.M. 
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¥f 
MERVYN LeROY 


1933 ACTIVITIES 





Compliments of the Season! 
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“TUGBOAT ANNIE” 
“GOLDDIGGERS OF 1933” 
“THE WORLD CHANGES” 
“?M A FUGITIVE” 


EDWIN 
JUSTUS 
MAYER 


FORTHCOMING RELEASES 


BPO ee 
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fl “HEAT LIGHTNING” 

is “HI! NELLIE” 

iS | 
“ dumm 
® WARNER BROS.—FIRST NATIONAL (f= ™""untasaa 

‘ ‘ (CHEZ PAREE 
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‘ Just a Good Old 4 
8 Season’s Greetings ‘ 
c To All My Friends ‘ 
i Y 
is ~DON ALBERT § 
ee ccneenememmennenmmmmanemennsnsnnnnnenenatl 
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* etaate ti adiatainataiaaiaaas LEAS S & 
RS << 
x to all our friends who thave made the 
pee DORCHESTER and WMAY FAIR HOTELS 
= £3 their London homemand to all new friends 
al who propose to do so in F934. CLIFFORD 
Ho WHITLEY si:rands personal greetings 
at To” 





Harold & Mildred Lloyd, Maurice Chevalier, 
Bebe Daniels, Ben Lyon, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Pola Negri, Raquel Torres, WEEN 
Lupe Velez, Jeanette Macdonald, Sally > 
Eilers, John Gilbert, Bob Ritchie, Wheeler 
« Woolsey, Betty Compton, Billie Dove, 
Charles B. Dillingham, Walter Wanger, 
Claire Luce, Greta Nissen, Evelyn Brent, 
Lillian Gish, George Gershwin, Polly Luce, 
Patsy Ruth Miller, Phelps Twins, Charles 
Laughton, Mary Eaton, Lili Damita, Vera 
aN Murray, Monte Banks, Beatrice Lillie, 
; A. M. Warner, Freddie Lonsdale, Arthur | 
\IG Schwartz, Otto Ludwig, Norma Shearer & | 
Irving Thalberg, Milton J. Schwartz, | 
6B | Emil Kramer, Marlene Dietrich, 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce, Sydney 
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SS Nearly all of the above Kent, Millard Webb, etc. 

SY have stayed at either ye 

wt SS 

: | S| 

> e Dorchester e | 

“3 g Park Lane. London = 

ae The Home of the Biggest Cabaret in the World S 

| FELIX FERRY’S PRODUCTION— pe 

a “ x x y ~ M4 x : 199 SS 

= THE NEW YORK MIDNIGHT FOLLIES zm 

i ke x ‘aN WAY 6 Y x x Y ‘my N pee; 4 

cS OR THE SENSATION OF THE LONDON SEASON 2 ql 
; ‘ A a 

Be el OF 

= ef 

SY ot la THE TWO FINEST AND MOST 2 

SY : MODERN HOTELS IN EWVROPE =: : 

ra Berkeley Square, London 

PS THEY WERE ALL VERY HAPPY AND COMFORTABLE pe: 

x Why don’t YOU come and stay with us p= 

SS x . during your next visit to Europe. There pee 

S London Ww ill continue to be is a great welcome awaiting you in London Ss ' 

: ax + y | SS ; 

SS WME CITY FOR GAITETY IN EUROPE IN 1934 ZC 
& Just write -and inform us you are coming and our Hospitality Officer and Se 

a Porters will mect you at Southampton and take care of your luggage for you pe. 

RS 5g 

= HEALTH. HAPPINESS AND PROSPERITY TO You IN 1934 

y ’ os RSS 

SS Ps i 

S MANAGING DIRECTOR - - : - SIR FRANCIS TOWLE Se if 
Vv ARRAN SR ARAA S MARANA CNOA BANANA GANANAGAAAAS) | Til 
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Just a personal message in which “4 


further words are superfluous “4 
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RO RB F R] LET'S ALL BOOST 
| DURING 


NORTH | 1934 
PRODUCED Fr ROBERT PRESNELL 


CO LUMBIA PICTURES Associate Producer 
CORPORATION 


THIS: YEAR 


“CIRCUS QUEEN MURDER” 
“COCKTAIL HOUR” 
“THE WRECKER” 

“FURY OF THE JUNGLE” 
“MASTER OF MEN” 

“FOG” 
“ONCE TO EVERY WOMAN” 
“THE NINTH GUEST” 


| Warners - First National 
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Best Wishes from 


Gladys Glad 


and 


Mark Hellinger 





IN PREPARATION 


“THE MOST PRECIOUS THING 
IN LIFE” 
“WHIRLPOOL” 
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i , 
William Sadan | 


“MISS FANE’S BABY IS STOLEN”—January 9 
**BOLERO”—February 16 
PARAMOUNT PRODUCTIONS 
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| eeeeiene Producer at Paramount 


1933 PRODUCTIONS 
“TORCH SINGER” 
“INTERNATIONAL HOUSE” 
“A LADY’S PROFESSION” 
“NO MAN OF HER OWN” 


IN PREPARATION 


“THE TRUMPET BLOWS” 
“COME ON, MARINES” 
“THE MAN WHO BROKE HIS HEART” 


“THE GREAT MAGOO” 
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eee 


Directed For— 
Paramount Productions, Inc. 


“The Heritage of the Desert” 
“Wild Horse Mesa” 

“Under the Tonto Rim” 
“Sunset Pass” 

**Man of the Forest” 

“To the Last Man” 

“The Thundering Herd” 
“The Border Legion’ 
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ERNST LUBITSCH 


“DESIGN FOR LIVING” 
PARAMOUNT 
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NOW PREPARING 


“THE MERRY WIDOW" 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
































SEASON’S GREETINGS 


FROM 


“Songland’s Gift to Modern Song” | e 





SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


E. RICHARD 
WALLACE | 


LEO 
BIRINSKI 














WROTE 
AND WHO 
DIRECTED 
‘ DIRECTED 
“Mating sad 
Time” IN 
1933 
NOW WITH 
\A AA 
wie The Masquerader 





Starring RONALD. COLMAN 


A Samuel Goldwyn-U, A. Production 


GRACIE 
BARRIE jj « 


Recent feature with the New York 


| 

| 

3 | 

production of “STRIKE ME PINK” | 
| 











\ 











Eight Girls in a Boat” 


A 
A Charles Rogers-Paramount Production 


Just’ completed eight _ straight TS | we corsa age r rs | 
weeks as Mistress of Ceremonies an | a WERE RSE 


at the Earle Theatre, Washington 











And now in my fourth week as 
Mistress of Ceremonies at the 


Earle Theatre, Philadelphia | Paul Martin 
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CAROL SAX a 


PARIS-AMERICAN PLAYERS “THE GUEST ROOM” 
1929-1930 1931 
Present a Powerful New Drama by I. J. Golden Entitled 


“RE-ECHO” 


Directed by MR. SAX Opening Forrest Theatre, New York, Jan. 10, 1934 
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We Represent the 
foremost 
Screen Box Office 
personalities 
for 
Radio Broadcasting 
and 


Personal Appearances 


ALLAN SIMPSON, Radio Associate 


Beverly Hills, California 


MYRON SELZNICK-FRANK JOYCE, Ltd. 
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B. G. DeSYLVA 


Producing 


“BOTTOMS UP” 


For FOX FILM CORP. 








a 
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. ; ‘% 
Greetings! ee 


| REBECCA and SILTON ‘ 
‘ 


HEARTIEST CONGRATULATIONS 


Managing—Actors, Directors and Writers 


66 e 99 
Va r L e ty Associate s 


M. S. BENTHAM 6605 Hollywood Blvd. NY 
New York Hollywood, California 


‘ 
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IRA C. UHR 3 
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ON YOUR 28TH ANNIVERSARY 
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Season’s Greetings 


Success to “Variety” 


Vine and Hollywood ¥¥% Edward Laemmle 


UNIVERSAL 
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JULIAN JOHNSON 4 
Story Editor nt 
FOX : 


vs 
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GREETINGS FROM ‘ Dp | 
¥|Du Wor.b 
TOM BROWN “| Pictures, Inc. 


WITH RADIO PICTURES M Sie iora. ane 


iN New York City 
“4 BR. 9-0896 
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COMING RELEASE 
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Distributors of Distinctive Films 








% “WIL D BIRDS” Throughout the World “4 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


JOHN CROMWELL 
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wien the 
finest list 
of pictures 


UNIVERSAL 


; has made 
in more than 
a 
quarter of 
acentury 
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Coll € sail : Tl 
Carl Cacmule se ‘ | | 
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UNIVERSAL CITY, CALIF. 
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AI HappyNew YeartoAll } 
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PARA RASA RATA SATA SERA SAAS SESE SSA ES : 
N 
' HAMILTCN MacFADDEN > 
i 
fs DIRECTED DURING 1933 
i “TRICK FOR TRICK” “AS HUSBAND’S GO” 
bs “MIAN WHO DARED” “EVERY GIRL FOR HERSELF” 
“CHARLIE CHAN’S GREATEST CASE” “MOVIETONE FOLLIES” 


FOX PRODUCTIONS 








Season’s Greetings 


BESS MEREDYTH 
MICHAEL CURTIZ 
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ROBERT LORD 


Associate Producer 














WARNER BROS.-FIRST NATIONAL 
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THE “MOTION PICTURE RELIEF FUND 
ls The Guardian Angel of the Needy in the Industry 


DO NOT FORGET TO DO YOUR SHARE IN 1934 


Hi | A SUBSCRIBER 
\4 To the Motion Picture Relief Fund i 
- 
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CARRILLO 


CURRENT PRODUCTIONS 


“FOUR FRIGHTENED PEOPLE” 


Paramount—Cecil De Mille Production 


“VIVA VILLA” 


M-G-M_ Production 


—— MORRISON 








ty 
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EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD 
LEE EEE SEED, 








0% 








AUSTIN 
PARKER 


Paramount 
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oe 


Walter Lang 


Directed 


“Warriors Husband’ 


JESSE L. LASKY—FOX FILM 


Now’ under contract to 


20th CENTURY PICTURES 


aK FE PEAS Ze SE GE LE LEEPER ¥' 2% 
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Denemantiannnill 





STONE 


and 


a ee 


SESAME SESE PAPAS 


VERNON | 


Extend 


Season's 





Greetings 


CAPITOL 
New York 


This Week (Dec. 29) 
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PERE LS ASAE SSS 


| EEE ECE LEASE 


VINCE 
BARNETT 


Wishes all 
his friends 
in the 





professton- 

a Happy 
New Y ear— 
and this 


is no rib. 
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Season’s Greetings 





Loui DeFrancesco 
Frank Tressell 
Edward Kilenyi 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT | 
FOX STUDIO 
HOLLYWOOD 


else ere Zi eee 
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I MILTON H. GROPPER 


MME LE LS SAS ASS Fs ASS SAS SS SS ee SS RRS eS SY 
SE SASASASA SSSA SESS ASAE SASOSE: Al PESOS OSOTOPOCOCO, 


LEELA M 


BUDDY DE SYLYV AY 


and 


DAVE BUTLER 





This is just a little note to my two best friends 
and collaborators to say, | wish you a “Chiefly” 


New Year.. 
SID (“Little Chief’) SILVERS. 


| go where you go! 








P. S. 
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Compliments 
of the 


Season 


Bayard Veiller 
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Producer of 
“So You Won’t Sing, Eh?” 
For RKO-Radio 











Howard J. Green 





Writer of 
“I AM A FUGITIVE” * 
“BLESSED EVENT” 
“MORNING GLORY” *® 
“MAN OF TWO WORLDS” * 


* (In Collaboration) 











es Ses Rs Fs Fe ee Scientist 
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TIC TOC CLUB 
The $100,000 Castle in the Air 


Catering to a Discriminating Membership Clientele 
Featuring GYPSY MARKOFF and Her Orchestra 
THE TICK TOCK GIRLS 
Adair and Richards The Admirals 


CHARLES JUDELS Master of Ceremonies, and Many Other Stars of the 
Stage and Screen 


IRENE BORDONI 


Call Victor, 


| Park Entral Hotel 


56th ST. AT 7th AVE. 


CIrcle 77-8000, Regarding Membership in This Unusual Club 




















GREETINGS 
“Strange as it Seems Pictures” 


Produced for Universal by 


NATHAN and FAIRBAN KS! 


(PEF e Sess 
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| PROBLEMS OF FED’L RADIO COMM.| Spot Broadcasting | 


By Colonel Thad H. Brown* + 


(Vice-Chairman, Federal Radio Commission) 


4 
Tv 








By Bob Landry 


Spot broadcasting seems to be the 
great agitator in radio. To begin 





Hotel New Yorker Tests 
Radio as Room Renter 


Hotel New Yorker is the latest 











To adequately cover this subject , these frequencies. Broadcasting 














a writer would almost of necessity 
but a concise 
Radio 


fill several volumes, 


seve 


operate 


hundred stations 
simultaneously 


ral 


on 


grew rapidly and by 1923 there were 
trying to 
these 


hotel to ponder the merits of radio 
in renting rooms. A test campaign 
on behalf of the Manhattan tavern 


with most of the radio industry ig 
barely civil and seldom polite. Then 
there’s the American Federation of 


definition of the Federal two frequencies. It is not necessary is being tried out in Washington, Musicians, avowedly anxious to at- 

Commission may be given as fol-|to draw * “‘ - = = Sa D. C. One minute programs with Send amet teondccsting’y L 
: that resulted. In March, 1000, lent framed by Walter Craig ‘ s funera 

sows: ' adio C tesion Secretary of Commerce called a _ Mews tried. d And the Federal Redio Commission 
The Federal Radio omm ss conference of the various radio in- Ruthrauth and Ryan agency han-|ig scarcely its pal. Eve lat 

is an independent establishment |i..octs to determine what steps Preyer pal. ry platter 


of the national government deal- 
ing with the licensing of radio 


should be taken in aid of broadcast- 


The conference recommended 





must be preceded with a confes- 
sional, ‘This is an electrical trane 


ing. 
stations of every character, the |iho+ the facilities for broadcasting ; _— , 
é ‘ . was denied a renewal of license by | gseription’. And _ th: ‘A? 
luding the assign- "e- . * —-* - iat ‘A’ on the 
licensing inc g be extended so as to include all fre the Commission when it held that} pogom of Hawthorne's heroine 


ment of frequencies, the fixing of 
power to be used in transmission, 
and the determination of hours of 
operation. 

The Radio Commission came into 
being in 1927 when there were a 
total of 737 broadcasting stations 
in the United States. Mergers and 


the i 


kilocycles. 


ndividual stations. 


quencies from 550 kilocycles to 1500 
The 1912 Act, however, 
neither made nor authorized any 
distribution of wave lengths among 


In 1926 a broadcasting station in 
Chicago, authorized to use a cer- 
tain frequency for a specified time, 





the type of advertising emanating 
from the station ‘was inimical to 
public health and safety, and for 
that reason is not in the public in- 
terest. The case was appealed to 
the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, which sustained the 
Commission and one of the judges 


wasn’t any harder to bear than thig 
phrase. 

Certain advertising agencies are 
sold on spot broadcasting but the 
majority of contract dispensers are 
network-minded, while the Four 
A’s official opposition to the so- 


other changes have reduced this became dissatisfied with its licensed of that court in writing the opin- called general representative is in 
number today to 588 and have conditions and ‘jumped’ its assigned ion quoted Soripture, stating ‘By actual practice an anti-spot policy, 
brought about a worthwhile im-|+,.juency. The Attorney General their fruits ye shall know them.’| General reps have been spot broad- 
provement in service to radio brought proceedings against it to WHITE This case is of importance in that |°@Sting’s best friends and most elo- 
listeners. During this period when |orrorce the penalty provided in Sec- LEW H it recognizes the right of the Unitea | @uent advocates. 

the number of broadcasting stations /+i5, 1 of the 1912 Act for operation ORGANIST States Government, through the| There's a stigma to wax that spot 
has been decreased, the number of |i, violation of that section. The Exclusive NBC Artist Federal Radio Commission, to de- | broadcasting cannot escape. It hap- 


listeners has increased until today 
more than one-half of the homes in 


court held that ‘under the rules ap- 


Broadcasting daily at 8:30 A. M. 


termine whether or not a particular 


pens often enough that some radio 
dise is heard on the air and sounds 


. plicable to criminal statutes, sec- i itv. type of program is in the public in- 
the United States are equipped with | ign. 1 and 2 cannot be construed to af ag Hour, Wed., ong sais rotten. There may be natural ex- 
; receiving apparatus. cover acts of the defendant upon]|11:30 A. M., WEAF. Technical engineers employed by |P!4nations for these mechanical 
It is these listeners which it is|which this prosecution is based.’| Hudson-Essex Hour, Sat, 10 to/i,. Gommission are among the|imperfections, yet so long as the 
the paramount duty of the Com-|There followed open sesame of fre-|11 P. M., WEAF. abieet eite of their profession to be |@uality has a question mark the 
mission to serve. The law under quencies and stations used what- Organ Studios, 1680 B’way, New York destiny of radio discs must be une 


me ee 


ror 


which the Commission operates di- 
rects it to act at all times for the 
benefit of the ‘public interest, con- 
venience and necessity.’ This is 
the yardstick by which the Com- 
mission measures its decisions. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that 
all of the almost 600 broadcasting 
stations in the United States are 


t 


done 
Febru 


and demands 


ever frequency they pleased. 
result was such a hodge podge on 
he air that Congress was besieged 
with letters, telegrams, resolutions 
that something be 

Whereupon 
the present Radio 
Act became a law. It was predicated 
upon the thesis that radio com- 


about it. 
ary, 1927, 


The 


in 








which he would like to combine into 
one large station. To accomplish 
any change along these lines he 
must obtain the approval of the 
Commission. Applications to ac- 
complish these and similar changes 
are before the Commission at all 
times. In many cases the Commis- 


found any plavze in the world, Em- 
ployes of the Commission learn 
something of the technical side of 
radio through experience and con- 
centrated study, but at all times 
the Commission must rely upon its 
loyal, conscientious and able staff 
of technical advisers. These men 
also assist in enforcing radio law 
and rules and regulations of the 


certain. 

Meanwhile, spot broadcasting 
progresses not so much by selling 
its own merits as by pointing out 
artfully and cunningly the flaws 
and weaknesses in the networks, 
This technique has been developed 
throughout radio during the depres- 
sion. One agency knifes another, 


operating in the ‘public interest,|munication is commerce and that Commission. = ines : 

convenience and necessity.’ These |Congress has the power under sion finds it possible to bring about quent pon ae ee a aoe ee ae 

stations operate under licenses is- |Article I, section 8, clause 3 of the |}@n improvement in the allocation of , Me : “ 
broadcasters actually rre broad-|/other’s program. Machavellian in * 


sued by the Commission = on 
definitely assigned channels, or fre- 
quencies, with definite assignments 
as to power and hours of operation. 

The field of broadcasting has not 


tion to radio communication was 


Constitution to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the 
several States. 
Whatever doubts may have ex- 
istea in 1927 in the minds of some 


Radio Act of 1927 under the so- 


the facilities by granting such an 
application. In many other cases 
it is believed that the public is best 
seryed by leaving the situation as 
it is. 


broadcasting, and they apply to the 


casting on the frequencies assigned 
to them and with no more than the 
exact amount of power allowed. 


Among the major problems con- 


of broadcasting facilities to Canada, 


suavity or bluntly above board, the 
daily game of making the other 
fellow seem like a crook or a fool 
goes merrily forward. 


{ always been so well ordered. The/of our Federal lawmakers as to the Still more applications omnes from ried hb ng Olle AS tgynrarr Planting the Doubt 
i first Federal law having any rela-|power of Congress to enact the individuals and institutions who “tae * ; : ; ro 7 on Actually spot broadcasting has 
‘ would like to enter the field of |4S the one involving the allocation | some sharp tools. Advertisers buy- 


ing so many towns and stations get 


the Act of 1910, It was not &/called ‘Commerce Clause’ of the pa . Ini ic 

regulatory measure, however, but|Constitution, it is now well settled any se 9 por ger to . up pg orgs OW wot most of their dope in graphs which 
_|new broadcasting facilities. It is Qi AMECrICE raya. : ften be s ss y in- 

related solely to safety of life at/that radio communication is com ferences have been held between| 7" tem be successfully distin 


sea. This was followed Aug. 13, 
1912, by an amendment entitled ‘An 
Act to Regulate Radio Communica- 
tion.’ It required the obtaining of 
a Federal license before engaging 
in any form of interstate or foreign 
communication by radio, the license 
to be granted by the Secretary of 
Commerce. There arose under this 
Act a question as to whether the 
Secretary of Commerce could ex- 
ercise any discretion in the issuing 
of licenses, or whether he was un- 
der the mandatory duty of grant- 
ing them to all applicants. A cor- 
poration had made application for 
a license for trans-Atlantic com- 
munication for a station at Say- 
‘ville, Long Island. Although the 
applicant was organized under the 
laws of New York, the Secretary of 
Commerce had reason to” believe 
that it was really controlled by Ger- 
man capital and Germany did not 
permit. similar American ' owned 
corporations to operate in that 
country. The Secretary of Com- 
merce therefore submitted to the 
Attorney General the question of 
whether, under the 1912 Act, he had 
authority to refuse the station on 
pthis ground. The Attorney General 
replied he had ‘not, saying that the 
Act did not repose any discretion 
in the Secretary as to the granting 
of jicenses, if the applicant came 
within the ¢lass to which licenses 
were authorized to be issued: There- 
after, in 1921, an applicant operat- 
ing a station in New York City was 
refused a license by the Secretary 


few 


ated 


signe 


tions 


broac 


institutions. 


individual 
result 


authority. 
vision the average 
might find. himself unable to tune 
in any. single station satisfactorily. 
would blare forth 
the programs of two or more sta- 
broad- 


His loudspeaker 


casting, 
an early death... 


merce, 


Broadcasting, unlike almost every 
other business in the United States, 
must be in the hands ‘of relatively 
Under our sys- 
tem broadcasters may be licensed 
to operate on frequencies separated 
by 10 kilocycles, from 550 to 1500. 
Broadcasters on the same or ad- 
jacent frequencies must be separ- 


by a distance sufficient 


d under license by 


simultaneously 


as we know it, 


radio 


and 


to 


eliminate interference within their 
primary~ service 
It is entirely likely that chaos would 
if frequencies were not 
a Federal 
Without this rigid super- 
listener 


areas. 


as- 


would die 


Against Gov’t Ownership 


tion of broadcasting here. 
ment ownership 


leasting facilities is 


that we 


do 


Although we are faced with the 
necessity of Federal regulation of 
broadcasting in the United States, 
I am, quite. sure 
want Federal ownership and opera; 


not 


Govern- 


the 


and operation of 
sys- 
tem adopted.in.many. foreign coun- 
tries ineluding Great, Britain. 
countries. came 


Such 
into government 
radio operation rather naturally be- 
cause of existing policies of owner- 
ship of railroads and telephone and 


not always easy for the Commis- 
sion to extend the existing broad- 
casting facilities to one community 
without damaging the service al- 
ready being rendered to. several 
other communities. Such. cases 
must be decided on the rule of 
‘greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber.’ 

The Federal Radio Commission in 
determining whether or not station 
licenses should be renewed or 
whether new stations should be es- 
tablished must decide whether the 
public interest, convenience and 
necessity would be served by the 
licensing or relicensing of stations. 
In doing this the Commission con- 
siders certain facts or conditions 
which briefly. may be set out as 
follows: 

1. Is the radio reception now be- 
ing received in the area sought to 
be served adequate?. 

2. Does the applicant have suffi- 
cient financial ability to establish 
and maintain the. proposed service? 
3. Has .the applicant the ability, 
training, and experience ‘to preduce 
a well-balanced program with suf- 
ficient talent available? 

4. Would the proposed transmis- 
sion cause objectionable. interfer- 
enee with established broadeasting 
stations? Pa 

b. ‘Have: the-'zones and _ states 
within. whieh. the applicant wishes 
to establish his service their equit- 
able .share of broadcasting facili- 
ties? po p5 
6. Is the -proposed equipment 
which the applicant desires to in- 


representatives of all of these na- 
tions and more conferences will be 
held before a solution of this prob- 
lem is arrived at. Certain facilities 
must be given to the people of all 
of these nations and it is no easy 
task to determine what constitutes 
a fair distribution of facilities, to 
say nothing of the problems in- 
volved to satisfy the people of each 
nation. 

Five U. S. Zones 


A portion of the law, which it is 
the duty of the Commission to ad- 
minister, provides that the United 
States shall we divided into five 
zones and that the radio broadcast- 
ing facilities of the United States 
shall be divided equally among each 
of these’ zones and that a fair and 
equitable allocation shall be made 
among the states within each zone 
according to poepulation, the intent 
of Congress being that each zone 
is entitled to’ equality of ‘radio 
broadeast service—both of trans- 
mission and seception. On June 17, 
1980, the Commission adopted rules 
and regulations providing’ for’ the 
allocation: of frequencies among the 
zones and states as Above outlined. 
Since that ‘time it’ has been found 
that there is a difference in ‘the 
service area covered by the various 
frequencies; that is, a_ station 
broadcasting on a@ frequency’ of 600 [ 
kKilocycles» gets out better than 4 
Station operating on a frequency of 
1,200. kilocycles with the same 
power. The ‘Commission at the 
present time is.making a thorough 


tegrated under the unkindly analy= 
sis of someone who knows where to 
look for the weak spots. Thus by 
showing that in eight of 20 towns 
the station the networks offer is not 
the best station in the community, 
a deadly doubt can be sunk in the 
sponsor’s consciousness. 

The great argument of spot 
broadcasting is that wax programs 
can be concentrated where they’re 
needed and the waste circulation of 
the networks, with the -high cost 
per unit, avoided. This line of rea- 
soning works admirably with the 
manufacturers whose distribution is 
regional or incomplete. 

Spot broadcasting has also re- 
cently advanced the claim that 20 
stations strategically selected by 
geography can blanket the entire 
country any night. This compares 
to twice or three times as many 
outlets on a network hook-up. 
Power of large stations like WSM, 
Nashville; WFAA,. Dallas, or WGY, 
Scheneetady, permits the. assump- 
tion that these stations are heard 
regularly far: beyond the communi- 
ties in which they are actually ‘sit- 
uated. Towns in which newspapers 
habitually list seven or eight sta- 
tions in other cities are used» by 
spot, broadcasters as an argument 
that the overlapping of power sig- 
nals ean be adroitly employed to 
get maximum. results for minimum 
cost. 

Not Phonograph Records 

Radio discs, of course, indignantly 


of Commerce because the type of |telegram communication systems. nv . 

apparatus jit was using was such It ia greatly ta be doubted whether stall modern in design? study of this situation and work- a ase a — eee ton 
that it caused serious interference any government ownership and{ These fundamental considerations |ing toward'the end of a more equi- “ge ata ergs age ‘ 
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applicant brought a mandamus pro-| provide the excellent and diversi- |impossible. to obtain authority to|cast facilities among the zones and a “Oe See 


ceeding against the Secretary to re- 
quire him to issue the license, on 


fied 


radio programs 


which 
American listener enjoys today, and 


the 


build new broadcasting stations in 
the United States or to augment 


states. 


The problems of the Commission 


people and advertisers shy away on 
that account. Against this spot 
broadcasting points to the wide 


the ground that the duty of issuing |for which the proprietors of our|the facilities of existing stations. usually are '‘ghly technical and I 
i it was purely ministerial. The/radio stations should be com- The Kansas Case have not tried to discuss them from | **"8° “ ostenrated names and em 
court held that under the Act of|plimented and the artists they em- The Commission, through its le- {that standpoint. It is sufficient to martnlgere ‘who have been recorded 
; 1912, the Secretary of Commerce |ploy congratulated. gal division, of which the General |say that throughout the four-year se same discs as proof the intrinsle 
# had no right to withhold a Hcense It probably would be impossible |Counsel is its head, is always main- |period that I have had the honor to merit and, moreover, . a penonie | 
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from the applicant to operate its 
apparatus for radio communication. 


First Two Frequencies 





to find a broadcaster in the 
States who is thoroughly and com- 
pletely satisfied as to the facilities 


United 


taining a close.check of the records 
of stations. While the Radio Act 
specifically prohibits the Commis- 


be associated with the Commission, 
I can say without fear of contra- 
diction that it has endeavored at all 


far beyond anything 
sponsor can hope to get within his 
own area, 

Spot broadcasting has taken a lot 


Up to 1921, the principal use for|with which he is licensed to oper- {sion from exercising censorship of times to keep foremost before it , : 
radio had been for point-to-point |ate. If he is satisfied with his fre-|programs to be broadcast, the|the thought that ‘public interest, of wallops in the past and its future 
communication service. Few ap-|quency he probably is dissatisfied |courts have upheld the Commission |convenience and necessity’ must be |!8 far from assured. In general its 
plications for »roadcasting licenses| with the power rating assigned to |in its consideration of programs al- served. enemies are more influential than 








its allies. Spot broadcasting has 
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money by adopting Turkish fatal- 
ism. 

Canada was divided in two camps, 
pro and anti, on its new radio com- 


" ay, January 2, 1934 
By Bob Landry Bengston, KLZ production man- 
ager, to Mrs. Naomi Reynolds, 
That Chicago banker whose ;owner of the station; Amos ‘n’ 
macabre sense of humor prompted —s embarkation upon a nation 
him to predict that 1933 would be wees peraonas appeacanee four tes 


remembered as the year the de- 
pression began wasn’t far wrong on 
radio. After breezing through 
1930, 1931, and 1932 at a constantly 


accelerating upward swing broad- 
casting slowed down temporarily 
during the year just ending. It 


was probably the worst and longest 
summer the radio industry has ex- 
perienced, and not until well into 
the fall was renewed optimism con- 
firmed by a belatea influx of con- 
tracts which ultimately jammed the 
networks. 

A taste of depression produces a 
chastening state of mind. It is also 
likely to be accompanied by changes 
born of retrenchment and dissatis- 
faction. Many such changes did 
occur in radio. 

Of the quarrels within radio the 
feud with the daily press remained 
the bitterest. Manifestations ofthe 
newspapers enimosity bobbed up all 
the way from Greensboro, N. C., 
to Des Moines. Newspapers cur- 
tailed radio publicity to a minimum 
and in some instances banned men- 
tion of the ether altogether. Fuel on 
the smouldering embers of this tiff 
Was poured by Columbia’s news- 
gathering bureau, organized along 
regular newspaper lines. That was 
interpreted as something pretty 
awful by many an editor. 


As the year neared its close the 
networks and newspaper publish- 
ers patched up a peace treaty that 
resulted in the scrapping of the 
much-hated CBS News Bureau and 
the creation of publisher-controlled 
editorial authority to decide what 
and how much radio may broad- 
cast of the day’s news. This pact 
must still be ratified. General sus- 
picion is that the end of the press- 
radio war is far from an accom- 
plished fact. 

Other radio battles were between 
networks and spot broadcasting, be- 
tween the Four A’s and the Associ- 
ation of National Advertisers, be- 
tween the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion and umpteen dozen individual 
stations. And those constant ar- 
guments between sponsors and tal- 
ent, New York and Chicago, NBC 
and CBS, all stations and all musi- 
cians’ unions, were undimmed by 
repetition and unsolved by time. 


Of course, many of the encoun- 
ters on the station relations battle- 
front never come out. Networks 
are in eternal conflict. with their 
own affiliates. NBC during the 
year sought to protect itself with 
more and better contracts as sta- 
tions grumbled and yelled that they 
were being mistreated. Those visits 
to New York of regional broadcast- 
ers aren't just to see the latest mu- 
sical comedies. 

1933’s First Quarter 

Going back to January, 1933, the 
records disclose that the webs had 
a so-so month and were slowing 
down, whereas spot broadcasting 
had its best January. A counting 
of heads revealed that not since 1931 
had broadcasting developed any 
new personalities. Foods, cosmetics, 
drugs and tobaccos provided 70% 
of network = revenue. Lord & 
Thomas had spent $5,461,866 the 
previous year and led the advertis- 
ing agencies as radio's biggest cus- 
tomer. Je Walter Thompson, 
BBD&O, and Erwin-Wasey were 
right behind. 

Things happened fast during the 
first quarter, ranging all the way 
from the attempt on President-elect 
Roosevelt’s life and Columbia’s 
nifty news scoop on that event, to 
Ed Wynn's confession that he would 
angel a regional network. General 
Pershing and Herbert Hoover were 
approached to broadcast commer- 


cially, but didn’t, being better 
Zuessers than Wynn. 
Congressman Louis McFadden 


charged that NBC earnings were be- 
ing diverted to pay RCA expenses 
and wanted an investigation. In 
a@ peeve at radio the Associated 
Press shut off service to the net- 
works. It was reported that CBS 
execs were in soup-and-fish oftener 
than in their offices, Radio leaders 
in general mingled extensively in 


elegant society. 
Roy ODurstine, expressed the 
belief that all things weighed and 


due allowance being granted for the 
wow headliners and programs, ra- 
dio was essentially dull. Influx of 
show names to the air hadn't al- 
tered this. Everybody waited for 
the other fellow to initiate novel- 
ties and then everybody imitated. 

On the personal side of the news 


there was the marriage of Elmer 





chalked up some box office records; 
rapid rise of Sidney Strotz within 
Chicago’s NBC hierarchy; Jack 
Adams’ induction into WMCA, and 
a fist fight between Nick Kenny, 
Manhattan radio editor, and Harold 
Stern, orchestra leader. 

Spring Panic 

By May the panic’was on. It 
was sensed that 1933 was to be the 
summer of the big drought. Before 
the seasonal fold-up was over many 
a station had more sustainers than 
at any time since crystal sets. 
WBBM, Chicago, had only five 15- 
minute periods weekly from CBS, 
although well fortified with 33 
purely local sponsors. This same 
station. found out that it’s unwise 
ever to slight President Eamon de 
Valera. When trading the Irish 
President in for a last-minute com- 
mercial the station brought down 
on itself the verbal wrath of thou- 
sands. Switchboard was tied up for 
30 minutes answering squawks. 

CBS, always surveying, offered 
statistics that 60,514,000 listeners 
were reached by some 16,809,000 ra- 
dio sets in the United States. Not- 
withstanding, the year 1933 was 
marked by a return of many an ad- 
vertiser to newspapers. Conserva- 
tive accounts adopted this reaction- 
ary trend on the theory that they 
were dealing with less intangible 
factors in publications. 

There was a horror cycle of kid 
programs and NBC ultimately had 
to apply the brakes. Fears of cen- 
sorship, parental criticism, were 
expressed and to a small degree ma- 
terialized. World’s Fair expected 
advertisers to flock for the privilege 
of broadcasting from the Exposi- 
tion, but only a few were interested 
at the added_ costs. Networks 
weren't especially friendly to the 
expo on the -ommercial aspect, but 
went to town in a big way on sus- 
taining co-operation. 

On the Pacific coast it was the 
same old stery. Programs were 
atrocious, showmanship was miss- 
ing altogether, and exceptions to 
these rules looked like masterpieces 
Regional broadcasters in general 
displayed plenty of initiative and 
ideas around the country. Leading 
in aggressiveness were such sta- 
tions as WLW, Cincinnati; WOR, 
Newark: WLS, Chicago; WSM, 
Nashville; WBT, Charlotte; WGY, 
Schenectady; WCKY, Covington; 
KDKA, Pittsburgh; WTMJ, Mil- 
waukee; WJR, Detroit; WHAM, 
Rochester: WEEI, Boston; WTIC, 
Hartford: KSO, Des Moines; 
KMOX, St. Louis; KSTP, St. Paul; 
WCAU, Philadelphia; WRVA, 
Richmond; WWNC, Asheville; 
KDYL, Salt Lake; KFI, Los An- 
geles; WGN, Chicago, and CKLW, 
Windsor, Ont. 

Advertising Turmoil 


Stations were in a peculiar posi- 
tion. The Four A’s favored special 
representatives against the policy 
of Scott Howe Bowen and World 
Broadcasting. Many outlets felt 
that the Four A policy tended to 
favor network as against wax pro- 


grams. Wax was, and is, the indi- 
vidual station's prime source of 
revenue. Issue came up at the NAB 


convention in White Sulphur 
Springs in the form of agitation to 
take the ‘by electrical transcrip- 
tion’ curse off wax shows. It seemed 
clear after the convention that the 
Four A’s and the networks were 
better politicians than the party 
devoted to spot broadcasting for the 
issue, which had been clear-cut and 
definite, emerged from the conven- 
tion pummeled out of recognition 
and comparatively easy to sidetrack. 

In this complicated struggle for 
advantage the advertisers tended, 
at least by their attitude, to.line up 
with spot brvadcasting. The ANA 
was making faces at the Four A’s. 
Advertisers would like to undermine 
that 15% commission which is now, 
they claim, out of line with the 
service actually performed by agen- 
cies. 

But the advertising agencies con- 
tinued to fear one another most of 
all. Accounts changed agencies on 
an average of every 18 months, it 
was calculated. Love was sweeping 
the country but not the ad agencies. 

The radio code developed very 
little actual expressed opposition 
except from labor. As a compro- 
hold the 


mise it was decided to 

labor clauses in abeyance for 90 Move by NBC to transcontinent- 
days and place the code in opera- alize the Pearce show comes after 
tion except for the question of|a tryout that was okayed by the | 
working hours. Smaller. stations New York execs, Pearce’s dailv 
read danger signals in the document | hour from 2 to 3 p. m. meanwhile | 
but did little to stop the passage,| continues on the Coast, part suc- 
perhaps figuring they would save taining, part commercial. 


mission. Five percent of the total 
time of any program was deemed a 
high enough ratio of advertising by 


the Dominion government. Adver- 
tisers thought otherwise. CFCA, 
Toronto, expired in the night and 


the death certificate called it com- 
mission poisoning. 

Several instances of advertisers 
trying to walk out on radio con- 
tracts and not getting away with it. 
Dutch Master Cigar found itself not 
at liberty to forget about a commit- 
ment to Jack Adams and the case 
reached the Appelate division. In 
Chicago the Critchfield agency had 
te pay when a sponsor scrammed on 
‘Chickie’ over WBBM. 

Charley Hamp quit Peruna cold 
when a new agency tried to tell him 
how to perform. Hamp made a 
speech over the air about ‘interfer- 
ing, meddling, advertising agencies,’ 
and then walked. WCN told the 
Chicago Broadcasters Association it 
was namby-pamby and withdrew 
WIBO heard from the Federal Radio 
Commission and left the air. 

That WIBO case hasn't been 
talked about a lot, but there’s been 
plenty of whispering. Alvin Nelson 
the dispossessed owner, has been 
campaigning against the commission 
ever since. 

During the year, while a group of 
film exhibitors were whooping it up 
for Federal control, station operat- 
ors in the middlewest declared that 
film exhibs must be crazy to in- 
vite Washington supervision. Radio 
wasn’t all the first reports suggested. 
Running a station was tantamount 
to running a fever. Nothing was 
sure but trouble. 

WFAA, Dallas, WBEN, Buffalo, 
and KFH, Whichita, left Bill Ram- 
beau and WBAP, Fort Worth, and 
WTMJ, Milwaukee, left Free and 
Sleinger to join the Edward Petry 
office, the first to abide by the Four 
A's notions of station representation. 

Other more or less newsworthy 
developments during 1933 included 
ithe discovery that hicks thought Al 
Jolson was imitating Harry Rich- 
man and Georgie Price, his radio 
predecessors. Judge Rutherfor1, 
whose waxed sermons hit 300 sta- 
tions, was barred in Canada and in- 
vestigated in the United States fo: 
offending the religions. Col. Richard 
Patterson, a Democrat, became the 
number one vice-president of NBC. 
VARIETY printed a review of Haro!d 
F. McCormick, of the International 
Harvester Corp., who revealed an 
unsuspected talent asa whistler; ra- 
dio’s first millionaire canary. Quin 
Ryan was applauded by the Chicago 
colored press for hiring James Mit- 
chell, 15, as the only Negro actor on 
the air. Later Master James was 
stabbed by a playmate and brought 
to the Cook County Hospital. Stuart 
Peabody blasted ‘parasites who in- 
flate the cost of radio talent.’ There 
were 300,000 automobile radios re- 
ported in use. VARIETY established 
a protected material department for 
radio writers who feared plagiarism. 
An NBC announcer received in 
grateful remembrance from his 
sponsor a 60c. jar of cold cream. A 
network efficiency expert put half 
dollars under the radiator to see if 
the janitor was (1) thorough, and 
(2) honest. 

Put it all together and it spells 
radio. 


Radioite’s $21,411 Damage 
Award Hard to Collect 


Albany, Dec. 31. 
Bettye Lee Taylor, radio and the- 
atre organist, faces another fight 
to get the $21,411 that was awarded 
her for injuries suffered in an ac- 
cident to the automobile which she 

was driving here two years ago. 
City of Albany and the New York 
Central Railroad have filed in the 
Court of Appeals an appeal against 
the award, which was upheld by 
the Appellate Division after it had 
been set aside by a justice of the 
Supreme Court in which a jury 
originally had returned a verdict in 











favor of Miss Taylor. 


AL PEARCE NATION-WIDE 
San Francisco, Dec. 31. 
NBC wilil cross-country Al Pearce 
and Gang for a half hour every Sat- 
urday afternoon, beginning Jan. 6. 


Matinee variety show will originate | 
from Radio Playhouse, Los Angeles. | 


Pedlar & Ryan Agency 
Thinks Kay Francis 


For the second time in two suc- 


cessive weeks Kay Francis last 


Wednesday (27) failed to show on 
the Ipana Troubadours program. 
Disappointment produced in the 
agency on the account, Pedlar & 


Ryan, a boil that for a while threat- 
ened to result in legal recrimina- 
tions being taken against the pie- 
ture name. What intensified the 
agency’s resentment was the sus- 
picion that Warner Bros. might 
have had something to do with the 
non-appearances but after the film 
producer had given assurances that 
WB had in no way influenced its 
contractee’s behavior P. & R. de- 
cided to forget entirely the actress’ 
obligation to Ipana. 

Reason star gave for calling off 
the original date (20) was that the 
shock of her announced separation 
from her husband had been so un- 
nerving that she would have dif- 
ficulty reading her lines into a mike. 


fined to bed by illness. 
claims that in checking up on this 
excuse it found that the actress was 
still making the rounds of legit 
openings and had also been seen 
at several of the night spots. 
Ipana’s. advertising rep, however, 
had received the notice in time to 
scurry around for a substitute guest 
star for the program. Ernest Truex 
was the filler-in. 

Kay Francis’ was the first dis- 
appointment in the long list of pic- 
ture name the dentifrice Account 
has been using since the debut of 
the Troubadours idea three months 
ago. 


Charges Coast Stations 
With Code Violations 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 

Four Los Angeles radio stations 
are violating the NRA Radio Code 
by not paying minimum wage scales 
to radio technicians as provided in 
the code, according to charges 
filed by Harold Smith, business rep- 
resentative of International Sound 
Technicians, local 695, IATSE, with 
the Los Angeles Regional Labor 
Board. 

Local 695, which was originally 
organized for studio sound men, 
has been organizing radio men in 
the local field for several months. 


Guy Lombardo Combo Up 
For KHJ-Woodbury Airer 


Los Angeles, Dec. 31. 
Looks as if Guy Lombardo’s or- 
chestra will follow Lennie Hayton’s 
combo on the Bing-Crosby-Wood- 
bury Soap program over CBS from 
KHJ. 
Hayton has two weeks to go. 














KFAB-WBBM Sync Near 
Lincoln, Dec. 31. 

Dee Dirks KFAB general man- 
ager has been making runs between 
Omaha and Chicago in an endeavor 
to get the allowed synchronization 
with WBBM, Chi, going by the 
middle of January. 

New hitch involves considerable 
expense of new equipment main- 
taining a direct wire between the 
two studios and the building of a 
halfway station somewhere near the 
Mississippi in Iowa to contro] the 
current feeding. 





Goodrich Coming Back 


Goodrich Tire, which rates as one 
of the network’s pioneer customers, 
is due to return to NBC the latter 
part of January with a half hour 
musical show. Cast auditioned for 
the spot included James Melton and 
Al Goodman. 

Account has been off the air 
over three years. 


for 





KFWB’s ‘Queen Mary’ 


Hollywood Dec. $1. 
KFWB will produce ‘Mary Queen 


of Scots’ as fourth of its series of 





Stall Unsportsmanly 


Second cancellation brought with | 
it the explanation that she was con- | 
Agency | 


SUSTAINERS 


3 
OUT AT CBS 


house cleaning of its sustaining sete 
up this year affects Gertrude Nie- 
sen, Willard Robison and Gladys 
Rice. Action leaves the first of the 
mikesters with the Ex Lax stanza 
Monday nights as her only air con- 
tact. Both Robison and Gladys 
Rice. were formerly affiliated with 
NBC. 

Network has two warblers of pre- 
vious buildup alliance returning to 
a sustaining schedule within the 
course of the ensuing week. Mary 
Eastman takes a late evening niche 
Friday (5) and Charles Carlile a 
Sunday night (7) program with 
Howard Barlow as conductor. 





Mayor LaGuardia Scraps 
New York City’s WNYC 
As Costly, Useless 





As one of his economy measures 
Fiorello LaGuardia, New York 
City’s new mayor, is putting the 
municipally operated WNYC out of 
existence. Notice to this effect will 
be forwarded within the next week 
to the Federal Radio Commission, 

WNYC several months ago was 
shifted by the FRC to the 810 k.c. 
channel, which designation allowed 
WMCA and WPCH exclusive occu- 
pancy of 570 kilocycles in the New 
York area and their eventual merg- 
ing of call letters. LaGuardia’s 
move will also relieve the operators 
of WMCA of an implied obligation 
to the city’s administration arising 
cut of the reallocation. 

Operation of WNYC has cost the 
city around $50,000 a year. Outside 
of a studio band the talent expendi- 
tures have been nil. In addition to 
acts that appeared gratis WNYC 
had an arrangement with other lo- 
cal stations to hook in on their 
programs. Christ Bohnsack, former 
City Hall reporter, has been 
WNYC’s manager since its installa- 
tion six years ago. 

Clendenning Ryan, one of the 
group of Wall Street scions operat- 
ing WMCA, is the new mayor’s ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


PLOUGH TO 30 MINS. 
ON NBC WITH LOPEZ 


Chicago, Dee. 31. 

Plough company switches its 
‘Penetro Revue’ on NBC to Wednes- 
day evenings for a 30-minute period 
on Jan. 3. Follows the previous 
15-minute show which was shifted 
out of the way to make room for the 
Sal Hepatica show. 

With the move-over Benny Meroff 
band goes off the program to be re- 
placed by the Vincent Lopez orches- 
tra. Also on the program are the 
King’s Jesters. Other talent will be 
booked on the guesting system with 
Adele Starr and Tony Cabooch on 
for the first ride. 











Grunow Readying Show; 
For Ice Box Plug Only 


Chicago, Dec. 31. 

Grunow company planning a re- 
turn to an NBC ride late this month 
with a musical show. Likely to plug 
the company’s refrigerator rather 
than radio. Follows a radio disc 
campaign which hit the ether last 
month, 

Understood NBC musical series 
will be of institutional character. 
May be followed with series hooked 
in with a merchandizing contest. 








Lum & Abner on Stage 


Akron, Dec. 31. 
Lum and Abner. Ford commer- 
cial over WTAM, Cleveland, made 
vaude debut at Palace theatre here 


Sunday (31). Youngstown and 
cther dates to follow. 
Warren Wade, from WTAM, is 


handling the bookings. 





Ready Cooper’s Chills 


Columbia's annual New Years 
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‘English Coronets.’ | Chicago, Dec. $1. i 
Beginning in three weeks it will Bill Cooper's n té stories for : 
follow the current ‘Napoleon and) NI ed to start this Friday or | 
Josephine’ serial. Sarker Brother: Will on midnight for the i 
local furniture dealers, will con i 
‘tinue commercialing. MA t on a local with | 
Kay Van Riper will write. 4 ! iti added if and i 
and play the name pirrt. { 
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| ‘onal Networks—And Why '' pispute Cantor Th Radio Gu 
egiona CUw Orin ; Dispute Cantor Theory 
~_ a ’ Advertising agency men ap- By Eddie Cantor 
| INEVITCH RASCALS pear not to share Eddie Can- 
| | 
By Ben Bodec nk tor’'s viewpoint with regard to ; , : ; 
While the cross country link looks radio programs p¢ rformed be- Ever notice with what delight a fellow says, ‘I told you so!’ after 
’ ~ eye ‘ redicte ace e ft) ° ie . 
as though it will remain limited to RUN FOR ICE CREAM fore audiences. While some what he predicted has come true? Am I delighted, 
po ‘olism bis | actors take the same _ slant ae 
Geeta Se : ij espoused by Cantor, the agency In October, 1932, I said to several newspaper friends, who were nice 
representations for some time to 3orrah Minevitch’s new commer- | group feels that the objec- enough to quote me, that before long, out and out gag comedy on the 
come, the gathering together of sta- | Cial starts Jan. 16 over WOR for an invited audience air was due to flop; that radio audiences were becoming smarter with 
Reid’s ice cream booked by the each program, and rather than be gagged to death they would just stop 
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tions to form regional networks is 


still an infant industry. Rarely a 


month goes by without a batch of 
as a 


individually owned 


themselves 


outlets, 
rule, announcing as 
linked into one of those cooperative 
selling plans. 
Major motive 
grouping today 
to. or protection against, some high 


the locality. 


for this territorial 


is sales resistance 


powered station in 
Within the past two months two of 


these samples have popped up in 
the broadcast picture. Onc is the 
Tennesse group which organized it- 
self to buck the 50,000 watter, WSM, 
Nashville, and the other is the 
yeorgia coterie whose defense mo- 
tivation is WSB, Atlanta. 

This huddling together to resist 
the big fellow is nothing new to 
American business. But considered 
from the technical angle the cir- 
cumstances which cause the organi- 
zution of regional networks of the 
Georgia and Tennessee type are 
without parallel in anything mer- 
eantile. The chain retailer has been 
able to dominate the market with- 
in certain territories or regions, but 
to obtain this expansive sales cov- 
erage the chain factor has had to 
install one or more stores in the 
various towns embraced by these 
territories. But in the case of radio 
this domination is obtained through 
a single entity, a high powered sta- 
tion strategically located within 
this territorial market. 


Big Stations’ Contention 


The operator of the high powered 
outlet sets up the claim that 
through his transmitter an adver- 
tiser can be assured of coverage 
equal if not better to the coverage 
obtainable from three, four or five 
stations of smaller wattage located 
within the signal radius of the big 
watter. Not only does he set up 
the argument of effort economy in 
dealing with a single broadcasting 
source, but the owner of the high- 
powered station offers to sell this 
coverage at a price far under the 
total cost entailed if the advertiser 
bought the three, four or five sta- 
tions individually at their local card 
rates. 

Hence, as a way out of such situ- 
ations the small watters have or- 
ganized themselves into joint and 
centralized selling units. The price 
argument of the big watter is met 
by offering all the small stations in- 
cluded in the territorial unit, re- 
gardless of what their local card 
rates may be, at one figure equal to 
or less than the cost of the high 
powered outlet. Under this arrange- 
ment the national advertiser not 
only buys three, four or five sta- 
tions for the price of one but, ac- 
cording to the sales argument of the 
territorial cooperatives, has the 
assurance of local dealer tieups 
with the local] stations. 

Another example of regional net- 
work organization is the Center of 
Population Group, this membership 
here including WHAS, Louisville; 
WSM, Nashville, and WCKY, Cov- 
ington, Ky. Competitive point in 
this instance was WLW, Cincin- 
nati’s 50-000 watter which is due 
to double its power in the near 
future. With WSM shooting 50,000 
watts and WHAS, 25,000, this par- 
ticular regional combine presents 
one of unusual strength compared 
to the general run of protective alli- 
ances. The CPG affair, unveiled 
three months ago, has already 
established itself as one of radio’s 
most powerful territorial selling 
factors. 

Other motives have prevailed in 
welding together territorial net- 
works. Don Lee, on the west coast, 
and John Shepard, 3rd, of the 
Yankee network, saw the advantage 
of linking up and controlling sta- 
tions spotted within a region ex- 
ceptionally rich in consumer mar- 
kets. Other links have been formed 
to keep marketing and program 
costs down with this overhead split 
up and made individually as easy as 
possible for those concerned Still, 
other territorial links have had 
their origin in the idea of selling 
them on a mass circulation basis, 
these stations generally being of the 
minor wattage and backhills type. 

Like the national webs the re- 
gional combinations also have their 
worries when it comes to selling 
time across the board. 














William Morris agency. Peter Dix- 
advertising agency. 
Minevitch’ and his 
Rascals are currently at the Chica- 
Chi., and will 


. 
5e, 





ting back to start his air series. 


—_---— 


Extra Vacation for 


Scheol Kids Spoiled 


Des Moines, Dec. 31. 
Des Moines schools undergoing 
repairs with NRA government 
funds will be closed an extra week 
during the New Year holiday 
stretch. Which ordinarily would be 
a great break for the kids. Only 
KSO and the Board of Education 
hatched a plot to keep the children 
at their lessons through the me- 
dium of the radio. 

Bulletins explaining how the les- 
sons would be held twice daily, 
morning and afternoon over KSO, 
were distributed to the students 
prior to the start of the vacation 
period. Students will have to turn 
in examination papers so. they 
can’t play hookey from the radio 
school. 


Ruthrauth and Ryan agency, New 
York, is arranging a series of 21 
one-minute quickie blurbs on radio 
discs to run three-a-day during the 
duration of Automobile Week in 
the various towns. Left open so 
that they can be used in whatever 
town the celebration of Auto Week 
is an annual affair, 

Dodge Brothers is 
series to supplement 
waxings. 


using this 
its regular 


on is seripting Boyle and Zipordat is | 
Harmonica | 


probably double | 
into the Casino de Paree when get- | 


As Teachers on Air 





tions to 
| do not offset the advantages. 


Primarily the invited audi- 
ence is a device for winning 

| . 
consumer good will. Conten- 


is that through the dis- 
pasteboards 
have been 


tion 
tribution of these 

radio programs 

|} strengthened in popularity, 
| have obtained much word-of- 
| mouth publicity. Another 
valued aspect for agency and 
sponsor is that dealer tie-ups 
fitin. Thus dealers contacting 
| their own customers can give 





away tickets to the broadcasts. ; 
It costs nothing but flatters ,; 
that quirk of human nature 
which loves to get in on a pass 
to anything. 











VET TALENT 
DISCOVERED 
ON NBC 


|. Gus Edwards is slated for a build- 
up on NBC. Starting in January. 

Edwards and his proteges have 
been breaking in around the lesser 
stations and the songwriter-entre- 
preneur is deemed now ready for an 
important ether outlet. 

Edwards has long ranked as a 
champion picker of young enter- 
tainers, and right now radio admit- 
tedly needs new people badly. 





Surprise! 
Chicago, Dec. 31. 
Amos ’n’ Andy have been renewed 
for anotuer year by Pepsodent. 
Which adds another notch to 
their long-run record. 








FRC Should Stop Stalling—Dill 





Advertisi 


Senator Likes Canadian Middle Course of 


ng Curbs 





Washington, Dec. 31. 

Senator Dill, the 
Senate Commerce Committee and 
co-author of the Federal Radio Act, 
last week assailed the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission for inefficiency and 
a do-nothing policy. Expressing 
doubt that Congress will go for 
legislation forcing communications 
mergers and a central regulatory 
agency as favored by President 
Roosevelt Dill called on the Com- 
mission to either get busy or give 
up the ghost. 


chairman of 


Reaffirming confidence in the 
American system, Dill declared 
emphatically that steps must be 


taken by some governmental au- 
thority to curb offensive advertis- 
ing and served notice if the Com- 
mission doesn’t swing into action 
he will introduce legislation abol- 
ishing the existing regulatory set- 
up. 

Pointing out that the Commis- 
sion is directed to protect the pub- 
lic interest, Dill declared the gov- 
ernment agency has adequate 
power to step in and lay down rules 
governing the nature and amount 
of advertising matter accompany- 
ing a commercial program. Su- 
preme Court has ruled Commission 
possesses this degree of authority, 
he said. 

‘When the 
up it had a 
handie,’ Senator 


Commission was set 
difficult problem to 
Dill told VARIETY. 
‘It had a hard job getting alloca- 
tions straightened out. But now 
that job has been pretty well ac- 
complished, although there ought to 
be more allocations, and the Com- 
mission should begin to pay some 
attention to these matters of public 
interest, 

‘It just sits behind these regula- 
tions it has laid down to protect 
itself and stands pat. With five 
commissioners drawing $10,000 a 
and a staff of peopie to 





year hig 


help them, it’s time they went to 
work on this issue.’ 

Noting that he has studied vari- 
ous systems used abroad and be- 
lieves the American system is fun- 
damentally more desirable, Dill re- 
marked that he realizes revenue 
from advertising supports broad- 
casting here but sternly voiced his 
opinion that ‘much of the evil 
should be removed and could be 
removed without hurting the adver- 


tiser. Without using names, he 
added that certain sponsors have 
demonstrated that skillful treat- 


ment and limited volume of adver- 
tising patter can get results. 

One reason for the advertising 
abuse, Dill opined, is the ‘awful 
wire charges’ broadcasters are 
forced to pay for hook-ups. These 
should be cut down by Federal 
regulation, he declared, and the 
lightened financial burden would 
result in cutting down the volume 
of advertising. 


Other Systems 


Interest in the Canadian experi- 
ment along a middle course was ex- 
pressed by Dill as well as in the 
German system, although Dill de- 
clared he believes there is no need 
to switch over to either of these 
policies until efforts to regulate the 
American system have been unsuc- 
cessful. He was sympathetic, how- 
ever, toward the German idea of 
broadcasting advertising chatter 
during specified periods, noting that 
‘the radio listener in Germany can 
tune out when the advertising talks 
fill the air.’ 

Refusing to disclose legislative 
ideas he is working out, Dill said 
he would introduce measures in- 
tended to correct the situation in 
the session opening this week. He 
intends to wait, however, until he 
has conferred with members of 
President Roosevelt’s interdepart- 
mental advisory committee before 
acting. 





dialing in on the people who recited a series of jokes. 


The radio public ig 
Despite the awful 


What I said over 14 months ago is coming true. 
giving the gag the go-by for the situation-laugh guy. 


static coming from some radio editors to the effect that ‘comedy is fad- 
ing on the air’, as a successful little predictor I want to go on record 
with the statement that comedy—good comedy— will always be top in 


If there are no laughs coming into the homes of the millions of 
radio manufacturers will soon find themselves in a new 


radio. 
radio owners, 
business. 
Must Have Laughs 
The musical programs are improving every day. 
are strong for the symphony orchestras, 


Mr. and Mrs. America 
Singers—good singers—are in 


demand. Always will be. But take it from this ham, ‘ya gotta have 
laughs’. Personally, on my own program, I try for a mixture of situae 


tion comedy and a few serious moments as the ideal combination. 

Unless some sponsor has a product which is sold only in big cities, 
the program should keep its eye on the smaller communities of the coune 
try. They are the true radio fans—they not only listen, but buy your 
product. If a sponsor has a product for which he is seeking national 
distribution, he is committing commercial suicide if he permits his proe 
gram to cater to the people in the big cities without regard for the listen- 
ers in the smaller towns. His program must be of the type thot will 
create enough good will to have the listeners go out and buy \Whosig 
tooth paste and Whatchamacallums paint and See & See's co-fee. 





Now then, if I may, just a little advice to performers. If you have 
Leen born and bred in or around the theatre—and believe me, that’s the 
foundation of radio entertainment—divorce yourself from Broadway 
when you are on the air—if you want to stay on the air! Don't be 
fooled by the comments of theatrical wiseacres. Watch your fan mail, 
Keep your material fresh and clean. Don't depend entirely on yourself 
for material. Get yourself a good author. If you can afford more, get 
two or three authors. Don't be afraid of rehearsals. Four or five hours 
of rehearsal are not too much for a one-hour program, Respect your 
sponsor's judgment. If you were a success on the stage, forget it when 
you get on the air. ‘It's a new medium. Study it. Have records made 
of your broadcasts. Keep playing these records, and find out how you 
can improve your technique. If you are successful, don’t take «ll the 
credit. There may be people on your program who have help d you 
attain this success. Share it with them. If you use a stooge (who is 
probably as good as you are, even though he has no name), share your 
good lines with him. Make him important. It will do your program a 
lot of good. Always keep in mind the fact that your personal success 
is secondary to the weifare of your ‘hour’ as a whole. 





I believe that with 1934 we will hear saner commercials. 1 appreciate 
the fact that advertisers, in buying time on the air, must allot part of 
that time to their product. And yet it is my contention that an advere 
tising message over the air can be over-written or over-sold. Just the 
same as an advertisement in a newspaper can be the wrong type of 
copy to attract reader interest. Advertising azencies must discover that 
they are not dealing with morons. 





If the big advertisers who use radio are wise, they will immediately 
eliminate studio audiences. If this is not done entirely, they will use 
some device such as a glass curtain, so that the laughter (?) and ape 
plause can be kept out of the homes of the people who tune in to hear 
radio artists and not a studio audience’s reaction. 





Wasted Minutes 

I don’t care how smart or conscientious the radio performer may be, 
with a visible audience in front of him he is tempted to play to the 
elephant’s tail. The laughter and applause on the average hour proe 
gram, with a studio audience present, runs about four minutes. The 
sponsor is paying for that time and the listening public should get ene 
tertainment during those four minutes instead of laughter, a good part 
of which puzzles, and prolonged applause which irritates, 





Don’t let any comedian tell you that he needs the audience's reaction 
in order to time his gags. That's the bunk. It is merely soothing syrup 
for the guy’s vanity. If he only knew it he would be 100% beiter off 
concentrating on that audience listening in throughout the country. His 





material would improve. A lot of old jokes would be discarded. The 
comedy would be more imaginative, more creative. The studio audi-e 
ences are nice people, but they're a nuisance. 

Radio is the greatest medium of entertainment in the world. It has 


made rapid strides. It will make greater progress in 1934 than it has 
made in the past five years. Its paramount needs at the present time 
are writers with originality and, of more importance, showmen. 





Radio is show business, and you cannot run show business without 
showmen. 


a) 





EXILED SOCIALISTS. 
SEEK ARTICULATION 


Trumbull Booked Ahead 


Chicago, Dec. 31. 
Steve Trumbull, former CBS pub- 


licity and news man, will handle 
radio contact for the World’s Fair 
in 1934: The Hague, Dec. 16. 


Exiled German socialists are cone 
tinuing their efforts to find broade 
cast facilities on which they can 
present the anti-Nazi viewpoint for 
the benerit of Germany where 100% 


Taking the place held previously 
by John Clayton. 





WOR TRANSMITTER STARTS 

WOR, Newark, will start erecting 
its new 50,000 watt transmitter the 
middle of January. Carteret, N. J., 
is the site decided on for the appa- 
ratus, 

Station is currently 
on 5,000 watts. Objections raised 
against the proposed structure by 
various elements in Carteret were 
overruled at a recent plebiscite of 
the townsmen. 


high-powe= 
getting 
to 


censorship leaves only 


ered radio as a means of 
things to the people inimical 
the interests of the Hitlerites. 

Russia spurned the exiled Gere 
man whose politics are 
too pink and diluted for the crime 
son red of Moscow. France, Eng-~ 
land, Switzerland, and Belgium 
have refused to allow their trans- 
mitters to be used for political 
propaganda, 

Luxembourg and Holland are 
now possibilities while Poland and 
Austria, avowedly anti-Hitler, may 
allow the German exiles to d~ their 


operating 


socialists 





Ed Jensen, manager of KVI, Ta- 
coma, carried 100% of the local de- 
partment stores the week before 
Christmas. Every recognized de- 
partment store was on the air in 








town of 130,000 stuff 
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Radio Showmanship 


———— 





By BOB LANDRY 
Riddle—You sure, 


can’t be you 


cah only guess, it works one place| the introduction of every chain of 


and not another, it’s vague, unpre- 
dictable, often crazy, the best brains 
can't understand it—What is it? 





Answer—Showmanship. erally they have been the first to 
And showmanship applies to! UMderstand the reason and detour 
radio. It may irritate and annoy| fom the wrong track. That, of 


business men, it may disturb and 


divide advertising agencies. 


chart or graph can analyze show- | 
manship. The dictionary doesn't | 
even mention the word. Showmen | 
themselves can’t unite on a defini- | 
tion. It is what X is 
steam to a locomotive, or 
a French chef. 


In the theatre there are two main 
divisions of showmanship. First, | 
and always first, the quality of the | 
entertainment in respect to the | 
audience to be reached and pleased. | 
Second, the merchandising, exploit- | 
ing, or selling of the attraction. A 
happy combination of a good show | 
with good exploitation is the ideal. | 
In radio it seems to be about the} 
game. First the program must be 
right. It must attract and hold an 
audience. After that there are im- 
portant supplementary aids to ob- 
tain maximum results’and coverage. 

Every Program a Problem 


Of course, what may be show- 
manship for a foreign language sta- 
tion on the outskirts of Buffalo is 
scarcely showmanship for the net- 
works. Showmanship must be 
judged in terms of the problem in- 
volved and in radio effective pro- 
graming. Advertising copy can't be 
judged as a music critic would 
judge a concert at Carnegie Hcl 
according to certain fairly well es- 
tablished criteria. It’s’ infinitely 
complicated by such matters as the 
nature and price of the product, the 
gales objectives of the sponsor, the 
weakness or strength of the dis- 
tribution system, which in turn car- 
ries many local and peculiar situa- 
tions. the extent and character of 
the competition, and the cultural 
level of the prospective audience. 

Some concrete examples might be 
given at the risk involved of getting 
down to eases. But because most 
advertisers are loath to discuss re- 
gults in actual terms of money, and 
because the flop programs are hard 
to appraise against the reticence of 
everybody involved, any attempt to 
comment from a showmanship 
viewpoint on specific cases invites 
the dangers of wrong conclusions 
due to incomplete information. 

Wayne King’s orchestra may be 
cited along with its sponsor, Lady 
Esther Cosmetics. This band, iden- 
tified with a dreamy waltz tradi- 


to algebra, | 
sauce to! 








But | 
radio can’t escape showmanship. No | 


|More than a few performers have 


stayed among the popularity lead- 
ers. Careful thought has marked 
|} imaginary events in their marathon 
serial. Several times they have hit 
slumps and lost listeners but gen- 


course, is nothing but showmanship. 
Yet, how uncommon is common 
sense, 

in adapting themselves to radio, 
performers from the theatre learn 
that it’s not what they think or 
know but what the sponsor likes. 


flopped on the air because of being 
compelled to work with poor ma- 
terial. Classic example was Sher- 
man and Pratt on the Real Stlk 
program. These comedians were 
obliged to work almost straight. As 
a result they meant little to the 
program and did themselves no 
good, 

Material is of course even more 
important to radio than to the 
stage. Personality is devitalized to 
a considerable degree by the micro- 
phone. Certainly performers de- 
pending on pantomime, mugging, 
peculiarities of dress, gait, manner, 
or the use of props and parapher- 
nalia are seriously handicapped on 
the air. Although Howard Thurs- 
ton did well and got two option ex- 
tensions, this magician on the air 
was but a feeble shadow of what 
he is on a stage. Magic is meant 
for the eye rather than the ear. 

Radio stations and networks 
are also held back by money fac- 
tors. However fine an idea may be, 
if the cost in rehearsals, musicians, 
etc., is not warranted the idea is 
either dropped or cheapened into 
something quite dissimilar, 

Can’t Repeat—A Tradition 


By far the greatest strain on in- 
genuity and showmanship  pre- 
sented by radio is the policy and 
tradition in radio that programs 
cannot be repeated. A vaudeville 
team can present a 12-minute rou- 
tine in 400 theatres during six years 
of steady trouping and not exhaust 
the money making possibilities of 
that one routine. On the air the 
same routine is forever dead after 
one broadcast. There seems no par- 
ticular reason why radio couldn't 


(Continued on page 60) 








They’re Saying | 





Successor to Lou Holtz & | 
Stooges on the Chesterfield | 
program is the Philadelphia 


Philharmonic orchestra. 
From Shawowski to Stokow- 
ski, 


acific Coast 


To Originate 
CBS Programs 


Los Angeles, Dec. 31. 

CBS is planning an extensive in- 
vasion of the coast for talent and is 
set to produce a number of its 
transcontinental commercials from 
this end by an organization inde- 
pendent of its outlet, KHJ. 

William S. Paley, CBS president 
and Edward Klauber, vice president 
and general manager, will be here 
before February for the purposes, it 
is understood, of setting up an in- 
dependent producing organization 
similar to the present NBC arrange- 
ment whereby this chain is produc- 
ing exclusively of its outlets KFI 
and KECA. 

Bert McMurtrie, commercial pro- 
gram supervisor, has been on the 
coast as vanguard in the move for 
contracting of talent now here. 

Few programs from the coast g0 
over CBS network, although many 
are created by the Don Lee outfit 
going to 14 coast stations. 

According to MceMurtrie commer- 
cial advertisers have recently been 
losing their opposition to cast pro- 
duced programs. They now realize, 
he says, that with the recent heavy 
assemblage of talent in Hollywood 
for pictures that to get good artists 
they will have to forget their pre- 
vious insistence to be near the pro- 
grams while in the making. 

CBS will draw its new talent not 
only from pictures but from the 
local air field which the network's 
execs say has plenty of network po- 
tentials who have been unable so 
far to get a chance beyond the local 
stations. 
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'LYRICS-IN-FICTION 


DECISION PENDING 


to the 
sult 


evidence in 
brought by 


After listening 
the infringement 
Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., against 
J. P. McEvoy over the author's in 
clusion in a published serial of the 
lyrics to ‘You Can't Stop Me From 
Loving You,’ Judge Coleman in the 
New York Federal court last week 
reserved decision. On a motion by 
the music firm's counsel, Louis Vor- 
haus, the court agreed to defer its 
verdict until a brief containing de- 
cisions on the law involved has 
been submitted. Serial that used 
the song’s verses was ‘Are You 
Listenin’ ?’ 

Collier’s, which carried the Mc- 
Evoy story in the issue of Dec. 12. 


1931, was represented at the trial 
by counsel but the latter took no 
active part in the proceedings on 


the ground that the author's con- 
tract with the mag held him strictly 
liable for any copyright litigation. 


Georgie Price South 


Georgie Price opened Jan. 1 at 
the Hotel Floridian, Miami Beach, 
for two weeks, booked via Jack 
Bertell. 

It was a sudden booking as Price 
was originally set at the Manhat- 
tan Music Hall, new Broadway nit- 
ery, for at least a fortnight but 
walked out after three days when 
not receiving payment in advance. 
Price was paid $500 before he 
opened, i. e. a half week's salary. 
Some of the choristers were sim- 
jlarly paid in part by the Manhat- 
tan M. H., likewise the bands. 

Spot may be taken over by Tony 
Shayne and Nat Harris. 








WOWO’'s Artist Service 
Fort Wayne, Dec. 31. 
Sam _ Silverstein heads WOWO 
artists bureau, booking the studio’s 
talent for entertainments, theatres 
and lodges. This is a new service 
feature added regularly to station. 
Medford Maxwell! takes over du- 
tfes of booking director from How- 
ard Ackely and Dorothy Durbin. 








Agency 


By Ben Bodec 
As pliers of the thing called 





tion, was a perfect choice for the 
product which aims at the type of} 
women still romantically motivated. 
So that on top of King’s own show- 
manship, or merit, there was the 
showmanship of Lady Esther's 
choice. And there was showman- 
ship’ of another kind, the hunch. 
This was illustrated by NBC, Chi- 
caso, which correctly estimated the 
outcome of the Wayne King-Lady 
Esther hook-up and gambled with a 
firm that in its early days, some 
thought, was stepping out over its 
head in trying to swing a program 
of such ambitious scope. 

Another study in showmanship 
Was the original Lucky Strike dance 
orchestra of some years ago. That 
program was rated good showman- 
ship in the beginning. It had ter- 
rific speed There was an an- 
nouncer who talked like a cheer 
leader and music that consisted of 
nothing but choruses from nothing 
but hits played in nothing but gal- 
loping tempo. The advertiser set 
the policy but time undid it. Lucky 


showmanship the ad agency lads 
did pretty well by themselves dur- 
ing 1933. Outside of calling on 
show business for its talent, and 
occasionally for a writer, the agency 
verein managed to keep the pro- 
ducing end of its air enterprises 
pretty much a closed shop. 

From the viewpoint of entertain- 
ment catering, radio, within the 
past two years, has traveled a long 
way in bettering both the standard 
of material and the technique of 
presentation. With the commercial 
phase of broadcasting almost en- 
tirely responsible for this develop- 
ment, the policy of isolation as- 
sumed by the agencies has become 
quite satisfactory to them and fur- 
ther narrows the chance of show- 
men breaking into this phrase of 
the amusement business. 

When clients first began to take 
recognition of the new advertising 
medium and talk about giving it a 
flyer, the agencies found themselves 





Strike showmanship failed to ap- 
preciate what candid music pub- 
lishers admit, namely that there is 
nothing so sing-songey and mo- 
notonous as pop music when over- 
done. So what started as a peppy 
and welcome program ended by 
blasting and blaring itself into an 
assault upon Amc.ica’s nerves. 
Fred 
of the commercial plugs for Hell- 
man’s Mayonnaise is radio show- 
manship at its best. Ben Bernie, 
Jack Benny, Ed Wynn and others 
trained in the theatre have tried to 
educate advertisers away from the 
dull, gabby plugs. 
not being dumb, have gradually ac- 
knowledged the desirability of mak- 
ing the palatable. 
Dispute 
not the principle 


1ir sales message 
> have heen over the 
Wit! he 
wanting 


method 


tiser first and foren 
that sales message slammed across 
and lard to please comedy 
substi ta for straitc spieling 
prog! n this direction has been 
ae 
u A nels t yea 


Allen's clever sugar coating | 


And advertisers, | © 


adver- | 


faced with accepting one of two al- 
ternatives. Either they had to 
bring in outsiders versed in the 
business of entertainment, and 
teach them the advertising angle, 
or they turned the radio assign- 
ment over to those versed in ad- 
vertising, but who would have to 
left to grope with the business 
| of entertainment. The majority of 


be 





| the agencies elected to grope 


A goodly percent e of them are} 
still groping. Dut from this trial 
and error method, at least during 
the past year, has ome more hits | 
han misses Notable case in point 

re s the career he Old Gold 

| cho der Len: & Mitchell di- 
I} i ul Was | 
I Thro I 5 of | 
s tl i experimen i | 
) tvp comedy ts | 
oO i Warin ag- i 
1 i ntinue 1 | 
| ! 1 But b the 


Entertainment Rating 





an audience puller of unusual 
strength. 

Outstanding among the agencies 
which garnered distinctive atten- 
tion for air showmanship during 
1933 was Cecil, Warwick & Cecil. 
That which rated this agency par- 
ticularly was the smart all around 
steering it gave Gulf Oil’s Sunday 


nights on NBC. 


Regardless of the fact that this 
agency had an uncommonly big 
talent appropriation to play with, 


the high percentage of clicks it 
produced, and the astute way it 
picked them for the supplementary 
publicity value, combined to make 
CWe&C’s performance on the refin- 
ing account highly creditable. All 
but one act (Fred Stone), according 
to checking surveys, registered 
smash listening percentages. These 
surveys conducted over a period of 
weeks gave Will Rogers an average 
of 80%, George Cohan, 72%. and 
Arthur Brisbane, 60%. 

What the more active agencies in 
radio did in the way of network 
programming during 1933 and 
their achievements are rated 
the showmanship angle follows: 

N. W. Ayer: While this 
turned crack samples of 


how 


from 


agencs 


out some 
dramatic material, its best level 
of entertainment and general pro- 
duction was reached with the Ar- 
mour show centered around Phil 
Baker. Among the mystery ele- 


ment the Eno Crime Clues (Harold 
F. Ritchie & Co.) continued to hold 


top ranking Agency also did well 
for Jeddo-Highland Coal with the 
adaptation of such classic as 
Treasure I[sland’ and ‘The Three 


Musketeers,’ but slid off badly when 


it came to doing the Courtney Riley 
Cooper series, ‘Circus Davs,” fo 
Scott's E ilsion, 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
borne: Lated as having one « the 
best all around producing depa 


ments in the business, this age: 


eturned the March of Time 
Remington-lhand this time p 
the bills, and again established 
proeram A ton of its Ind 
Acer e i1fes on a 
fa i tiveness ot p 


| 
| 
| 
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duction over heavy expenditure for 


name talent. On its list is the 
champ marathoner of network 
shows, Soconyland Sketches, still 


a strong fave among the loudspeak - 
er clientele within the program's 
limited area of release. 

Benton & Bowles: Maxwell House 
Coffee’s Show Boat remains this 
agency’s ace contribution to the 
air. Lots of ingenuity shown in 
the way interest is maintained by 
shifting the locale of the stanza’s 
background to a different town each 
week. From the advertising trade 
the agency was accorded an ad- 
ditional set of bows for the nifty 
handling of this product’s mer- 
chandising. As go-between for 
Best Foods, on the Musical Grocery 
store whirl (NBC), first with Tom 
Howard in the name spot and then 
Fred Allen, B&B is adjudged to 
have done no better than a nip and 
tuck job. 


Biow Co.: For Philip Morris cig- 


}day in 


| 
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By Don Davis 
(President of WHB) 


Kansas City, Dec. 31 
Give me an independent setup any 
regard to the advantages 
of operating a network or a non- 
network station 

regional 
When 
pro- 


Flexibility in 
listeners’ 
an independent 
duce musical and dramatic pro- 
grams which will equal or better 
the appeal of 75% of the programs 
on the chains at the same hour, the 
independent is in a position to offer 
the chain outlets some pretty stiff 
competition. Al McCosker is doing 
it at WOR, Quin Ryan with WGN, 


suiting 
is the thing. 
regional can 


tastes 


and so is WHB, although handi- 
capped by not having a full time 
license, 


Flexibility in setting schedules, 


the personal appeal of local radio 
personalities, and a general pro- 
gram _ structure of uniformly high 


quality can always win listeners for 
the independent station. It's tough 
to go up against some of the net- 
works’ big musical shows; and, of 
course, the indie seldom broadcasts 
spot news events of national im- 
portance—but in other respects the 
independent can lick its chain com- 
petitors time after time. 

For example, WHB has one pro- 
gram at 9:50 a.m. daily which is 
said to have more listeners than 
any other feature on the air in the 
Kansas City area. This is our 
broadcast of actual court proceed- 
ings, presenting actual traffic cases. 
being tried in the North Side Mu- 
nicipal court. This feature is broad- 
cast with the cooperation of city 
officials and the Kansas City Safe- 
ty Council, in an educational cam- 
paign to promote sane driving. ‘ 

WHB presents the same kind of 
program at the same time regular- 
ly every day. When the chains 
have dance bands and dramatic 
skits, we give them hill-billy. When 
the chains go hill-billy or dramatie, 
we go dance band. Flexibility in 
changing our schedule to meet com-- 
petition, plus quality programs by a> 
talent staff of 86 people, enables” 
WHB to establish audience appeal.” 
We get our dance bands by remote! 
control from the Muehlebach hotel) 


grill, from the Kansas City Club, 
and from a studio orchestra, : 

An important part of WHB's) 
| studio is the Penthouse grill—al 
tea-room from which our main? ~ 
studio may be viewed through alg 
large glass window. Our people’) 


talk to about 700 studio visitors)” 
daily. The Jones store broadcasts 


a WHB show every noon from aia 


radio auditorium in that department” 
store. This program played to a; 
visible audience averaging 1,400 7 
people daily for 28 weeks last year 
and there has been no 
this season. Our 


lessening? 7 





} 
j 


arets the agency turned out a so-so! 


musical frame, with the baton switch 


from Ferdie Grofe to Leo Reisman 
effecting the level neither way. 
Lack of restraint and ingenuity in 


weaving in the plug did much dur- 
ing the early weeks of the pro- 
gram’s run to make listening to it 
a trial. 

Blackett - Sample - Hummert: 
Credited with more accounts in 
radio than any other agency, this 


firm has yet to produce «a show rat- 
ing among the first 10 in adult pop- 
ularity. Nevertheless it is facile 
both in turning out a smartly bal- 
anced musical show and creating a 








script serial which sells the prod- | 
uct. Still ranking best among this 
agency s song and band retinue is! 
the American Album of Familiar} 
Music (Bayer’s Aspirin) on NBC 
Sunday nights Of the other B-S-H 
musicals the Lisodol half hour on} 
CBS Sunday a noons, with Helen} 
Morgan and Albert Bartlett's o1 
chestra, pach hea of smooth e1 


tertainment 


Campbell-Ewaid: Jack Ben 


eason became bigevest het 
season beca e ft biggest bet 
the General M ! group di: 
(Con page 13) 
a 


production our aim at WHB has } 
been to establish a talent trait inge@ 
station. Paul Tremaine, Easy Aces) 
and tamona are WHB alumni : 
Joan Olsen, discovered last month ? 
at WHB by Ben Bernie, and fea- ; 

tured with him in his stage show, 
is now on CBS We also have @ 4 
tested script of children’s plays 
which has been favorably audition-—9 
ed by one of the networks It will) 
soon blossom nationally Another |} 
how built WHR. is to be record-| {| 
|}ed this month for a transcription£ 
chedule a 
Our only chal feature is in-fi 
lependent—} } Cough! Ii] it 
? that i ) lav re be 
this « p ram and not havegg 
to worry about isting, rehear ff 
reial a suUncements and all | 

f building a coodf 
» show Bot running a chaing 

~ t ; isy, : f 
Ht 

tea 

bs 


ment schedule is now sold 
in advance and always has a 
ing list. 
Freedom of Program 
When an independent station is} 
free of network commitments it®) 
can always guarantee its schedules) 
to advertisers without irritating 
shifts to make way for net work, 
programs. It can change sched-) 
ules, talent or copy on short notice,” 
rearranging programs to the adver-) 


wait-) 
rir 


ee > 


spot announce-) 4% 
weeksig 


eg 


ta gor, - 


we ined pote an gs 


a 





tisers’ advantage within a fowl ® 
hours—if necessary. It can supply} 

locally popular talent with tested) 
audience appeal. In making of-¥§% 
fers of special prices and sale prices! ® 
over the air, it can inject a time-#m 
liness, seasonableness and regional 
appeal which is impossible with x 


more rigid chain setups. It can pro 
duce shows of quality at much Tess 
than network talent—and. of 
course, it generally has a lineup off 
transcription features 
tisers who want them. : 

From the standpoint of program) | 
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“AS THOUSANDS HEAR 


By Fred Allen 





In an effort to have the mysteries of radio, its inner 


workings and complex activities, exposed for all time, 
I have been invited to air my views on the industry. 
I guess my views must be pretty stuffy, for I am 
constantly bumping into some heckler in the Automat 


who turns and says, ‘Why doesn't that guy air nis 
views? Since I know practically nothing about the 
subject in hand, I shall write at length. 

My ability to write at length is not only a curse but 
it has caused me untold embarrassment on several 
occasions. At a recent dinner tendered to a promi- 
nent business man, who was going into the claws of 
the Blue Eagle, I received the Pulitzer Prize awarded 
for the outstanding Faux Pas for 1933. The dinner 
looked like something the sparrows had rejected, and 
the man who said grace, after rigor mortis had set in 
on his anchovy, took a look at the meat course and 
retracted his blessing. Crossword puzzles were served 
for dessert and my penchant for writing at length 
caused me to overdo the thing horizontally. 


I had barely finished writing several suffixes on the 
tablecloth when the hostess asked me to leave. Her 
request was sponsored by a majority of the other 
guests. Following this incident, and a scuffle at the 
front door, the importance of sponsors was brought 
home to me and while I haven’t been asked to quit 
the radio yet (I return all fan-mail unopened), 1 
realize that hurried exits in most ether careers can 
be traced to sponsors. 

All of this has nothing to do with writing at length, 
or with radio for that matter, but there is so much 
grief rampant today that it seems silly to attempt to 
concoct an article that will make people stop and 
think. The successful writer today is the one who can 
make the reader scram and keep the mind a blank. 
I hope that a man with nothing on his mind will be 
able to read this treatise, put it away and forget 
about it, feeling that he has not been trespassed upon 
—mentally. 

People who have heard my broadcasts say, ‘I think 
you belong in the theatre.’ Others, who have seen 
me through the courtesy of Leblang, say, ‘Why don’t 
you just sit out radio and the theatre? Television 
may be your forte!’ The White Collar Man often 
stops me to inquire, ‘Is radio more difficult for the 
comedian?’ 

But so far, I haven’t heard from the Man in the 
Street, and taking the chance that he will pick up 
your VARIETY when you have tossed it into the gutter, 
I shall devote my article to him. The subject is ‘Radio 
versus Comedian.’ 

The Debates 


With a Broadway show the comedian rehearses 
four or five weeks, in comparative peace, and all of 
his excitement is crammed into the last few days of 
rehearsals plus the out of town opening. If the 
show appears to be a success, minor changes are made 
leisurely and nothing of import happens to the actor’s 
nervous system until the opening night in New York. 
If the show is a hit, the actor sits back confident that 
his troubles are over for months to come. He has 
learned his part and there is nothing to do but recit- 
it eight times weekly for the duration of the run. He 
has new chinchilla lining put in his spats, pending a 
severe winter, orders a new ferrule for his cane and 
makes a mental note to pay his Equity dues. If his 
personal notices were good he may endanger his 
budget balance and purchase a scrapbook. Purring 
like the prize winner at a cat show, the comedian 
settles back for some intensive paunch expansion. 

How different is radio! The comedian lives in fear 
and trembling from program to program. Other 
radio entertainers may enjoy normal lives, but the 
funny man’s existence is a barefooted detour on a 
road strewn with broken bottles. Let us compare his 
task with the toil of the other ether laborers. 


THE EARLY BIRD.—The man with the health talk 
and his morning exercises. True, he has to rise with 
the lark and bellow ‘Cheerio’ into the microphone but 
this, in itself, is a glaring bit of matutinal deceit. With 
heavy eyelids the health man dozes over a coast to 
coast hookup for 15 minutes interspersing his cat- 
naps with such trite rejoinders as—‘Place both hands 
on the hips and yell whoops....Ready....One.... 
Two....Three. Now exhale,’ etc. There is no heigh- 
ho in the fellow’s heart but months of practice have 
skilled him in the art of vocal skullduggery. He is 
able to convey to his listeners, a milkman who arrived 
home early and a man named Fent who gets up early 
every morning to start a line at the Radio City box- 
office, that he is in the studio, wide awake with the 
dew on his tonsils and his biceps flapping in the 
breeze. The Early Bird, his task finished, folds his 
manuscript, bolts down some ham and eggs with a 
chaser of bi-carbonate and rushes back to bed. 


THE NEWS REPORTER—He has a cinch. The 
world is his straight man and every happening is 
fodder for his tongue. “America Recognizes Russia 
and Bartenders.” “Absent-Minded Gunman Takes 
His Own Life.” “Hundred Percent Nudist Bares Con- 
science.” These, and other headlines, are grist to the 
news commentator’s mill as he calmly stands before 
the microphone, paper in hand, reciting the events 
of the day. If every person on earth stood still for 
24 hours and nature declared a moratorium for a sim- 
ilar period, the news man would find himself in a 
pretty kettle of fish. Incidentally, you would be 
able to pick out the reporter in a kettle of herring by 
the blank expression on his face and the blank pages 
in his hand. He would have nothing to say and no 
news, instead of being good news, would herald the 
end of his career. 

THE CROONER—Vocal Boy. Makes Good. He leads 
a charmed existence. Songs are written for him and 
publishers and pluggers beat a path to his pent house 
door pleading to have their numbers given preference. 
The Crooner selects the songs, best suited to his 
voice, if any, and is ready to boop-poop his way into 
your living room or cellar. The Crooner’s overhead 
is confined to the purchase of an occasional bottle 
of metal polish to keep the megaphone mouthpiece 
shiny and, during the winter months, he may buy 
small quantities of anti-freeze for his adenoids. Pop- 

ular crooners are generally insured for large amounts 


since they move around the studio in constant danger. 
At any moment their fan mail is apt to topple over 
and crush them into a conceited mass. But, all in 
all, the work is easy, the hours short, and the future 
a bed of roses if the Crooner is fortunate enough to 
sleep in a greenhouse in his old age. 


THE DRAMATIC ACTOR—He claims that radio is 
relaxing and pleasant work. Why shouldn't it be? 
The sketches are written by an author, rehearsed by 
a program director and paid for by the advertiser. 
The Dramatic Actor recites his lines into the defence- 
less microphone waits for the musical gong to sound 
and returns to the Friars Club, if he can remember 
where the club is registered on that particular night. 


THE GAG-MAN—Radio is a joke to him....and 
generally not a very good joke at that. The average 
comedy author is 90% memory and 10% guts....or 
vice versa. Stir well with a stubby pencil, add a 
strong black cigar, a college magazine in each pocket, 
sprinkle the overcoat collar with dandruff and you 
have him. And you can keep him. Most of the gag- 
writers last as long as their eyes hold out, and so 
long as they are able to hawk their hoary jests, culled 
from assorted sources, to the frantic Merry Andrews 
who are contracted to convulse the nation weekly 
the gag-man is the buzzard of banter. Every joke 
he hears can be switched and foisted on his client. 
His life is a rosary of twists. The gag-man looks at 
the doughnut and sees a cruller. He looks at the 
comedian and sees the Hunchback of Notre Dame, 


THE COMEDIAN—Radio isn’t so funny to him or 
to his listeners. The Comedian wakes up with a 
wheeze in his throat. After a few inhales, to make 
sure that he is still alive, he notices the wheeze and 
if it sounds good he marks it down to be told later. 
Unlike other ragio artists he finds no harbinger of joy 
bearing material to his door. If the Comedian wants 
a joke he has to send for his agent or pore through 
his collection of dusty joke books to find it for him- 
self. If he is too lazy to function in his own behalf 
he sends for the gag-man, the professional ghoul, to 
marshal the ghosts of buried puns into his presence 
so that he may start writing his weekly broadcast. 
And if the comedian is to broadcast on Friday night 
he starts worrying early Monday morning. He scans 
the newspapers hoping to find items that will lend 
themselves to comedy treatment but the press is filled 
with murders, suicides and lynchings. The Comedian 
loses his appetite, and thereby saves. breakfast 
money, but forcing down a cup of coffee he rushes 
out into the street hoping to meet someone who can 
suggest a joke for his program. In front of the Bond 
building he is regaled with hard luck stories and 
seeking to escape he passes a theatre marquee that 
reads—‘Good-bye again—Five Acts of Vaudeville’. 
From group to gathering the radio Comedian sprints 
through the day without avail and without a joke. 
Nightfall renews his hopes. Soon the Broadway col- 
umnists will be straggling uptown and surely they 
will have some gags on hand. By midnight he has 
met three columnists who have beaten him to the 
point, they have nothing but three dots and an aster- 
isk to start their columns and need jokes worse than 
he does. Weary and discouraged the Comedian turns 
his steps homeward. The first rehearsal is on Tues- 
day and so far he hasn’t a gag. He tosses in bed to 
see whether he will sleep or have the laugh on his 
nightshirt. Morpheus loses and the Comedian rises 
at the crack of dawn hoping that dawn will make a 
crack that will suggest a comedy bit and wondering 
what excuses he can make to his sponsor for coming 
to rehearsal without a pun. Imagine his surprise 
upon arriving at the breakfast table, to find some 
thorns and cream, a steaming hot cup of coffee, and 
a neatly typed manuscript. Picking up the script, 
which starts off with a belly-laugh, he looks up at his 
wife and says, ‘Who done this, Honey?’, turning so 
that she won’t see the tears of gratitude skid down 
his sallow cheeks and plop into the Sanka. Hastily 
stuffing the current Ballyhoo into the percolator and 
tucking a Whiz Bang under the sizzling bacon, the 
wife looks up and replies, ‘Your fairy godmother done 
it, Babe’. 

‘You’re a so and ditto’, chuckles the radio Come- 
dian. ‘My family was atheists. We didn’t have no 
god-mothers. We didn’t have no God after we lost 
our Buddha.’ Knowing his wife is a Quaker he 
watches her stifle an oat before adding, ‘You wrote 
these wows yourself, Honey. Tell me the truth.’ Re- 
luctantly, the wife confesses that she is an author 
and the Comedian rushes off to rehearsal. He reads 
his wife’s script and the orchestra leader, who is 
breaking in a new set of flannels, dies laughing. The 
sponsor, hearing the leader and the orchestra laugh- 
ing, takes up the comedian’s option and the funny 
man rushes home to embrace his wife and they live 
happily for 13 more weeks. 


Radio’s Toughest Job 


ADDENDA—Whatever that is. From this you can 
readily appreciate the plight of the comedian in radio. 
Each week he needs new material and he is only as 
funny as his last broadcast. No wonder then that 
he wears permanent flesh monocles under his eyes, 
that his shoulders droop, that his tread is slow and 
measured, that his friends, even as his laughs, are 
few and far between....for his is the hardest job in 
radio. 

The radio comedian’s success lies in his ability to 
make the orchestra on his program laugh uproar- 
iously during the broadcast. Through hearing the 
background of guffawing im the studio the sponsor, 
listener, and average critic are all convinced that the 
comedian is a riot despite the fact that they person- 
ally can see nothing funny about the entire business. 

The method used by the Comedian to convulse his 
orchestra is simple. He merely asks the age of the 
oldest man in the band, It is generally the bass player 
and as a rule he is 50. The comedian then makes it 
his business never to tell a joke that isn’t over 50 
years old. Naturally, the musicians have never heard 
the material before and the orchestra collapses aud- 
ibly at every word. The Comedian’s success is as- 
sured. 

P. S—I hope this makes everything clear. 


Commercial Clowning 





When first the gentleman asked 
me if I would do an article, | was 
Having been ribbed in 
my life—I might even say well 
ribbed—I was going to take no 
chances. I still remember the 
famous Pittsburgh Phil ribbing and 
the time they gave me the Fire- 


man’s Bride. 

And how about that time when I 
actually did knock four times and 
her husband opened the door? 
Yowsah! Besides, the aforemen- 
tioned gentleman did not look like 
a VARIETY mug. His hair was cut, 
he was clean shaven, and his 
trousers were pressed. 

“How do I know you're from 
VARIETY?” says I. He immediateiy 
took out a pair of bones and rolled 
three naturals. Thoroughly con- 
vinced, I gave in. 

Just to show him I was an old 
newspaper man I asked, “When is 
the deadline?” (Privately, I have 
always thought a deadline was a 
line waiting for autographs.) Well, 
anyhow, here I am—H. Mencken 
Bernie, batting one out for the 
seventh anniversary of NBC—long 
may she anniverse. 

Gosh! I feel like a_ grizzly 
bearded’ old pioneer when I think 
that I used to do chain broadcasts 
over WEAF away back in 1923. In 
those days we called it a “hookup,” 
and the other station of the hookup, 
if my memory serves (and even if 
it doesn't) was the Gimbel Brothers’ 
station in Philadelphia. 

And while I’m on the reminisce, 
how about that time in 1924 when 
we tried to establish radio com- 
munications with Australia? In 
order to fit their time we did those 
broadcasts from 5 until 6 a. m. I 
shall never forget the veiled 
mystery of those morning broad- 
casts, and the sepulchral voice of 
the announcer who at 10 minute in- 
tervals would give the call letters, 


suspicious. 


slowly, distinctly, painstakingly— 
“WEAF, establishing radio com- 
munications with Australia”’—and 


again—‘WEAF, broadcasting for 
Australia.” This kept up for an 
hour, and just as we were ready to 
leave we got a telegram. Breath- 
lessly we gathered around and 
opened it. It was from an Italian 
fruit dealer in Newark, N. J., say- 


ing, “Program coming in fine.” I 
have never spoken to Australia 
since. 


Maybe it was just as well that 
they didn’t hear us. I was the 
fiddle section in those days, and 
Goering, my piano player, had a 
lousy left hand. For that matter 
he still has a lousy left hand, but 
what can you expect from an old 
two dollar handicapper who still 
thinks Mozart was a jockey? 

But all this is irrelevant. Per- 
haps I'd better get down to the 
present, Anniversaries and pre- 





Coleman, Society Fav, 
Cuts Show Tunes Only 


Columbia Phonograph has added 
Benny Pollack and Emil Coleman 
to its band list. Connection in 
Each instance is exclusive. Benny 
Goodman, Columbia’s mainstay when 
it comes to imprints of the hot-cha 
genre, has received a similar con- 
tract. 

Because of the maestro’s society 


following, Columbia is restricting 
Coleman to show tunes. Coleman’s 
previous disk contact was Bruns- 
wick. 


Another newcomer to the Colum- 
bia release sheet are Buck and 
Bubbles. Two sides already turned 
out by the team include tap danc- 
ing. 





Reber’s Fast Move 


John Reber, of the J. Walter 
Thompson agency, is on a hurried 
trip to the Coast. He left New 
York Saturday (30). 

Boys aren't satisfied with the 
Vallee program, since Rudy moved 
west for a picture, and Reber’s in- 
tent is a little repair work. 


$28,000 Nite Club Blaze 


Newark, O., Dec. 31. 

Explosion of an oil stove left the 
Villa nite club here in ruins with 
$28,000 loss and injury to L. C. 
Foehner, manager, who is in a hos- 
pital with bad burns. Building was 
burned to the ground, with ioss of 
$25,000, and $2,000 to equipment. 

Band playing there escaped with 
all their instruments and equip- 








ment, 


By Ben Bernie 


sents go together, anyhow. (Heah, 
heah, Bernie, refrain from punning, 
you rascal.) 


For years the slogan has been 
“Long Live Show Business!” It is 
still the slogan, only along with 
show business is included radio, 


Radio now looms as one of the most 
important factors of show business, 
and, modestly, the old maestro pre- 
dicted this many years ago. I re- 
member just eight years ago in New 
York how I hounded the advertis- 
ing ,agencies anc the commercial 
offices of the radio stations trying 
to convince them that lightly 
handled advertising chatter (levity 
to youse Harvard guys) could sell 
a product on the air. Most of them 
wouldn't even see me. Talk about 
not being able to get to first base— 


I couldn't even get into the ball 
park. 
That is why a beatific glow of 


love suffuses my cheeks as I purr 
about Pabst Blue Ribbon. They 
were the first to give me my 
chance—and with no instructions, 
no limitations, no admonitions, and 
no carpets to be called up on, 
(Note to editor: If you cut this 
paragraph I shall cancel my sub- 
scription.) 

Continuing in this bragging mood, 
I might say that I have never 
abused the privilege given me to ad 
lib. I have never been on the 
carpet of either network-—yet. 
Light handling of the advertising 
continuity (commercial clowning) 
seems to be the vogue-y today, 
And my ink reddens as I blushingly 
admit that I was the first to start 
it. Old grizzly beard speaking 
again. Editors all over the coun- 
try have called me the pioneer, and 
who am I to, dispute them? 
Personally I deplore the tendency 
of some of the current radio comics 
to overdo this commercial clowne 
ing. There is a great difference be- 
tween “kidding” the product and 
“sneering at” the product. There is 
a place where wisecracks leave off 
and ridicule begins. As far as that 
goes, I hesitate to use the word 
“kidding,” since there are so many 
forms of this gentle sport. To be 
“sport” it mut be “gentle. 
The sooner that the radio comics 
learn that the sponsor is not the 
goat but the guy who pays the 
bills, the better off the comics are 
going to be. It’s the old story of 
the goose and the golden eggs. 
Broadway, which is considered 
the wise street, set out at the start 
to smarten up the _ advertising 
agencies and their clients. If you 
ask the old taaestro, I would say 
that the advertising agencies are 
smartening up Broadway. And 
Broadway can use some smartening 
up. 


Smartening B’way 

The radio advertisers have taught 
Broadway many things since radio 
has come into its own. To wit and 
viz: they have taught ‘it good 
taste, restraint, discretion, a sense 
of limitation, anc. humility. The 
radio may demand a different tech- 
nique from the stage. It may de- 
mand a different approach, a dif- 
fe ent pace, a different 1 and of 
material—but -e thing remains the 
same. Anc in my opinion that one 
thing is the greatest thing in show 
business—humility. 

Yes—humility. Taking the falls. 
You've got to do it on the air the 
same as on the stage. Be humble. 


Have gratitude. And there’s no 
better place to begin than with your 
sponsor. Kid his product—-sure— 


but kid it as you would kid a friend 
or a pal or a sweetheart. Slap yo’ 
product on -he back—not in the 
face. When you poke a little fun 
at it, be sure it is fun. Smile when 
you say them words, suh! 
Broadway has called the advere- 
tisers “corny.” If those advertisers 


are corny, so is President Roose- 
velt. Yowsah! So give me the 
good old “corn.” 

Before I go into the finale I 


should like to make one yelp. That 
yelp is—keep v-he innuendos and the 
double entendres out of radio. I’ve 
heard many a borderline gag in the 
past season on the radio, and if 
there is anything that gets in my 
falling hair it is a suggestive sag 
situation on the radio. It will ine 
vite stricter censorship of radio cone 
tinuity and will ultimately lead to 
a definite curtailment of ad libbing. 
Take it, or leave it, from Deacon 
Bernie—but remember it. 

And now it’s time to get out the 
music sheets for “Au Revoir, 
Pleasant Dreams.” I hope I haven’t 
been too caustic, but then expens® 
is no item. If there is anything im 
this article that offends you, my 
solicitors are Wickershank, Notting- 





ham, Pincus and Snowpile. 
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NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 


eli THE ADVERTISERS ¢ ADVERTISING 


AGENCIES e RADIO BROADCASTING 
STATIONS e VAUDEVILLE AND 
MOTION PICTURE THEATRES 
MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS 
RECORDING COMPANIES « HOTELS, 
RESTAURANTS AND NIGHT CLUBS 
OPERA COMPANIES e CONCERT 
MANAGERS e CLUBS AND OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS » WHOM IT HAS 
BEEN PRIVILEGED TO SERVE DURING 
1933, AND TO WHOM IT OFFERS ITS 


HEARTIEST COOPERATION IN 1934. 


NEC A tics See @ GEORGE ENGLES @ MANAGING DIRECTOR 


NEW YORK @ BOSTON @ CLEVELAND @ CHICAGO @ SANFRANCISCO @ LOS ANGELES @ PORTLAND, OREGON 
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2 YEARS OF RESEARCH W Vl T i th W ld 10 TONS OF MUSIC 
' e e eC or 
10S IN THE NBC LIBRARY 
TO DECORATE STUDIOS 
By GERARD CHATFIELD By C. W. Horn | _ By THOMAS H. BELVISO 
(‘7 ; Dire r of Music Library, Res A 
. ‘Serera! Engineer of the National Broadcasting Co.) and Music Rights Dept. for NBC) 
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Radio broadcasting had not become a practical and 
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When called upon to tal 
of decorating our new headquarte 
in Radio City I felt somewhat ac- 
quainted with the problems that | made in 80 days. In 1929 Dr. Eckner in his Graf Sometimes 
confronted us. However, the prog- | Zer pplin id pr Ss 
ress of radio science and the devel ae ft that tag gy ~ pace signal _ tate amaacdall The program being picked up (which may or may |‘Rush the se: anc 
opment of broadcasting technique | 84‘© the —— in a fraction of a second. not be rebroadcast on regular domestic broadcasting | sky-Korsakoff’s ‘Fligh 





it in 21 days; in 1933 Wiley Post did it in  sincle program in order to assure success. 
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~ Building An Air-Castle 





By O. B. Hanson 


(Manager of NBC Technical Operations and Engineering) 


It would be quite in keeping with | 
with | 


what follows to begin this 
“Once upon a time,’ for the Nationa! 


Broadcasting Company’s new home| 
in Radio City is quite as fabulous | 


as any palace ever described by 
Grimm or Lang. 

Ten stories, 400,000 square feet of 
floor space, built especially for ra- 
dio broadcasting, filled with the 
most complicated devices, the new- 


est and most improved of their 
kind—a ‘world center,’ for what 
takes place within these walls is 


heard ‘round the world. 

Rockefeller Center is a cultural 
and entertainment center of unsur- 
passed size, beauty and grandeur, 
occupying three New York City 
blocks, from 48th to 5lst streets, 
and extending from Fifth to Sixth 
avenues. Rising majestically to a 
height of 70 stories, 846 feet, in the 
midst of this community stands the 
Central Tower of Radio City, the 
RCA building. In this is housed the 
studios, offices and equipment of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

What seemed spacious accommo- 
dations when we started business 
seven years ago had become un- 
comfortably cramped. At 711 Fifth 
avenue we had 10 studios—but for 
every hour of broadcasting there is 
now an average of seven hours of 
rehearsal and there must be time to 
clear studios of one program and 
prepare them for the next. There 
are at least two programs being 
broadcast simultaneously in our 
studios from 6 a.m. to 1 a.m., 365 
days in the year. Frequently we 
broadcast programs of purely me- 
tropolitan concern, of no interest to 
the stations on our two networks. 
This means that occasionally we are 
called upon to broadcast as many 
as four programs simultaneously. 
Studios also are demanded for au- 
ditions. Yes, 10 studios had become 
far too few. Gladly we welcomed 
the opportunity to expand, especial- 
ly since this included the oppor- 
tunity to build just what we re- 
quired, instead of fitting ourselves 
into a structure already built. 


Anticipating Plans 


. The planning of our new head- 
quarters proceeded along four lines: 
First,. designing and constructing 
that which would adequately and 
comfortably satisfy our particular 
needs, present and future, to the ex- 
tent that we may be able to antici- 
pate these latter; second, designing 
and installing the special mechan- 
ism and equipment required for our 
extensive activities; third, properly 
treating studios and other parts of 
the building in accordance with 
acoustical requirements for broad- 
casting, and the lighting and deco- 
rating of these interiors in ways 
that would not conflict therewith; 
and, fourth, to provide a heating 
and ventilating system that would 
serve the peculiar cenditions cre- 
ated by acoustical necessity. These 
four departments of planning dove- 
tailed in such a way that concur- 
rent co-operation was a necessity. 
It is quite obvious that the wide 
spans required for studio construc- 
tion, 35 studios, discouraged any at- 
tempt to supefimpose a 70-story 
tower above them. Accordingly one 
section of the Central Tower build- 


ing was roofed at the 1lith story, 
and in this section are housed our 
actual broadcasting activities—stu- 
dios, equipment, both broadcasting 
and air-conditioning, accommoda- 
tions ‘for performers, guests and 
broadcasting | staff. Four entire 


floors of the Central Tower are used 
to house our executive, depart- 
mental and clerical offices. 
Experience had taught us that we 
needed studios of various sizes for 
Various types of programs, studios 


both large and small. Certain of 
these studios would be used for 
many different kinds of programs. 


Such must be provided with adjust- 
able acoustics—different voices, dif- 
ferent instruments, and different 
froups of each and both require 
their own individual acoustical 
background. 

Let me explain what is meant by 
‘acoustical problems.’ Ours were of 
two kinds: We must prevent sounds 
leaking out of studios and inter- 
fering with other broadcasts 
feneral business activities, and we 
must control the sound kept within 
the The first is a problem 
of sound insulation, the 


Studios 


second one 


of sGund manipulation 

As sound hits a wall a portion of 
it is reflected back as echo, some of 
It is absorbed by the partition, and 
the ? le! is transn ed 
thre I » th ot} [ sid Sound 
will i ou through ke ioles 


panelings, 


and 





through doorcracks, along steel 
construction girders. It will escape 
in various ways and cause all sorts 
of annoyance. In order to overcome 
this we built our studios like ther- 
mos bottles, bottles within bottles, 
and doubly corked and two sound 
insulating doors separated by an 
ante-chamber. 

Our studios are actually rooms 
within rooms, suspended above the | 
building floors on steel springs 
padded with felt—concrete floors, 
covered with linoleum, floating in 
space. The walls and ceilings of 
these floating rooms are con- 
structed of special fireproof sound 
insulating material—several inches 
of rock wool, with the interior walls 
and ceilings of an asbestos-like 
board material that is perforated in 
a way that resembles a porous 
plaster. 


Observation Galleries 


All studios have adjoining control 
rooms, and most of them also have 
clients’ booths and observation gal- 
leries from which guests may see 
and hear (through loudspeakers) 
what is taking place within the 
studio. All windows looking into 
studios from such anterooms are 
made of three different thicknesses 
of a special quality of plate glass. 
Most of these panes are too large 
to be conveniently removed for 
cleaning, hence, the two intervening 
air chambers are hermetically 
sealed. As atmospheric changes oc- 
cur within the studios the baro- 
metric pressure on these glass sur- 
faces changes—several tons on 
some of these large windows. © To 
safeguard against inevitable break- 
age under such conditions, a system 
of pressure equalizing air tubes was 
designed and installed. These tubes 
are equipped with fine air filters 
which prevent admission of dust or 
dirt particles. Thus the air pressure 
inside of these hermetically sealed 
glass chambers is automatically 
compensated. Since in making our 
studios soundtight we were obliged 
to make them airtight, some special 
system of heating and ventilating 
had to be devised in order to make 
continuous broadcasting humanly 
possible. Our mammoth air condi- 
tioning plant pumps 20,000,000 cubic 
feet of air into our establishment 
hourly. 

Programs vary in type consider- 
ably: Different instrumental en- 
sembles, different size groups, dif- 
ferent voices, speaking voices, sing- 
ing voices, sound effects of different 
qualities and of different intensities, 
etc., each of which requires its own 
degreé of resonance support, its in- 
dividual acoustical setting. To meet 
these requirements studios have 
been provided in great number, 
varying in dimensions from _ the 
sreat Auditorium Studio, 78 feet by 
132 feet and three stories high, 
down to the little studios designed 
solely for an individual speaker. 
Each has its acoustic treatment go 
applied to walls and ceilings as to 
provide the best acoustical back- 
ground for the broadcast program. 

Certain of these studios designed 





|lengths varying from a few 





to accommodate general and there- 
fore widely varied types of broad- 
casting are so equipped that the 
reverberations or resonance can be 
altered at the will of the engineer 
in charge simply of pressing a but- 
ton in the adjacent control room. 
This, in part, is accomplished by 
acoustic panels mounted on over- 
head tracks around studio walls, 
controlled by small electric motors. 
When these panels are slid into wall 
pockets they expose a hard plaster 
surface which reflects sounds, in- 
creasing the resonance of the room. 
These exposed plaster surfaces are 
not flat but ‘corrugated’ in wide, 
shallow, wavey surfaces that deflect 
rather than reflect sound waves, 
dispersing sound in such a way as 
to prevent disagreeable echoes. 

In the construction and decorat- 
ing of our studios we have used 





500,000 pounds (11 carloads) of| 
rockwool; 153,000 square feet of | 
that asbestos-like perforated wall 
and ceiling board; 8,500 square feet 
of plate glass; 175,000 linear feet 
(4% carloads) of fine woods for 


different kinds; 


textile fa- 


etc., 15 


244,908 square yards of 


brics for wall and ceiling coverings 
More than 6,000 textile samp 
were @€xamined for this use. Each 
was subjected to rigid acoustical 
tests, with the result that 90% of | 
the fabrics finally chosen Vv e 
woven to specification both as to 
material and weave Jor and de- | 


ign 
A separate 


ipbout the Speciai me 


volume couki be writ- 


| cables from 


' building and 


equipment designed and installed 
for picking programs out of studios 


| 


and sending them out through space | 


for your interest and entertainment 
This, of course, is the very 
and most improved broadcasting 


latest 


equipment yet devised by radio 
science. 
Starting in- the studios, where 


programs originate, we will use the 
most improved condenser micro- 
phones and the new high fidelity 
‘ribbon’ microphones. In our 35 stu- 
dios we will have 250 microphone 
outlets. The sound waves, now con- 
verted into electrical energy, pass 
through a maze of wires, tubes and 
electrical apparatus, too compli- 
cated to describe herein, nursed 
along in those various ways neces- 
sary, and then shot into that intri- 
cate maze of wires that represent 
our two networks, carrying this 
electrical energy to your local 
broadcasting station where it is 
sent out to be picked up by the 
aerial of your own receiving set 
and reconverted into sound as it 
pours through your loud speaker. 


For this magical conglomeration | nr 
e : i¢ C 

»paratus we used 1,250 miles of |} 
of appa we | when it 





wire, just within our new building; | 


89 miles of cable, some of it con- 
taining 40-wire strands, some 20, 
and some 10. These were cut in 
inches 
to stretches of 400 feet. It is esti- 
mated that these miles and miles of 
wire were cut into 10,000,000 pieces, 
necessitating 20,000,000 wire con- 
nections. We employed 600 espe- 
cially trained electricians working 
two shifts a day to complete this 
installation. 

With this new equipment we can 
present multiple point programs 
switching you back and forth to 10 


different broadcasting points and 
keeping each point constantly in- 


formed as to what is taking place 
at the other nine points. 

Each executive office, and the of- 
fices of those whose business it is 
to keep in touch with our broad- 
casting activities, is equipped with 
a loud speaker operated through a 
dial control similar to a dial tele- 
phone, making it possible for each 
of these loud speakers to contact 
42 different programs, rehearsals, 
broadcasts, or any special long-or- 
short-wave program that may be 
piped into our system by the cen- 
tral control board. Our offices have 
been wired in such a way that one 
may cut into the floor within two 
feet of any given point and locate 
eonduits that contain monitor wires, 
telephone or light wires. 

The central control of this sys- 
tem is located on the fifth floor, 
midway between our several floors 
of broadcasting studios. An ob- 
servation gallery permits visitors to 
view the central control board which 
governs and registers the activities 
of radio's magic wand. 

There is also an observation gal- 
lery from which visitors may view 
the central control board of our air 
conditioning plant on the 10th floor. 
This plant is built in 64 units, each 
self-controlling its thermodynamic 
purpose. Dials indicate and register 
the variations of temperature and 
humidity in each studio and differ- 
ent sections of our building, and 
these are automatically rectified and 
controlled by a thermostatic device. 

Television? 

Television? Yes, we have tried to 
anticipate its advent. We have laid 
a special and separate system of 
studios to our central 
control plant, not knowing when or 
in what guise television will make 
its appearance, This, however, we 
do know; television will require 
light, a super-abundance of light, 
and we have provided for this in 
our specially devised lighting sys- 
tem. All lights are imbedded in the 
ceilings of studios and along the 
walls of corridors. These are cov- 


ered and controlled by a scien- 
tifically designed lens which dif- 
fuses this flood of light in such a 
way as to eliminate shadow. If and 
when necessary we can further 
supplement this normal lighting 
system with a system of flood and 
spotlights. 

One set of studios, too, was de- 


signed with television in mind. Four 
studios are built around one control 











room, the control apparatus of 
which is built on a circular track, 
making it possible to pick up sight 
or sound from one studio and switch | 
immediately to the next, allowing 
for changes of scenery, set-up ete. | 

ne this set of studios | 


In the meantir 


will conveni¢s those radio 


: 
itly serve 


programs which present a variety 
of features. These are certain to be 
ymne of the central points of intere 
to visitors. 

Radio is bringing you a ‘Thousand 
and O Nights’ entertainment | re 
every three years. This is mers 
i ief synopsis of the million and 


yne stories that could be told about 
NBC's new 


equipping 


5 | I 


-adquarters, 


‘Broadcast Merchan dising 





By E. P. H. James 


(Sales Promotion Manager of N. B. C.) 


The handising of radio 
grams is concentrated into 
broad divisions—audience promotion | 
and follow-up, and promotion to the] 
distributing organization Roughly 
speaking, the first division might be 
called ‘external merchandising’ and | 
the second division ‘internal mer- 
chandising’. 


mers 


pro- 
two 


Audience promotion is the more 
obvious of the two phases, since 
merchandising to the trade is large- | 
ly carried out behind the scenes. 
But this fact does not make trade 
merchandising less essential. Most 
advertisers now realize this. It has 
been demonstrated beyond doubt 
that of all media, broadcast adver- 
tising exerts the most profound ef- 
fect on dealers and salesmen. It is 
comparatively easy to enthuse them, 
get them behind a product, 
is advertised on the radlo— 
provided they can be made to feel 
that they have the inside story, 
know exactly what the radio plan is 
and what it proposes to do. 

There is no particular mystery or 
difficulty in presenting a radio story 
to salesmen, jobbers and dealers. 
They are unusually receptive to 
broadcast advertising. There are 
certain essentials which have to be 
covered, of course, including rea- 
sonably informative details about 
the program, and its appeal to po- 
tential customers; selling facts re- 
garding the station or network 
which is to carry the program, in- 
cluding an estimate of the density 
and scope of the audience which it 
is expected to reach, and clear in- 
formation on the time and day of 
the program, All of the above may 
be enlarged upon and embellished 
with pictures, maps and so forth. 


We must not throw away the ad- 
vantage that radio gives us, and we 
also need ideas and originality. It 
is obvious that if dealers are con- 
tinually bombarded with radio port- 
folios and broadsides which are of a 
sameness, they will eventually lose 
interest. Fortunately, radio usually 
permits the telling of a human- 
interest story in line with the bare 
business facts. Cut-and-dried pam- 
phlets, portfolios, booklets or broad- 
sides can hardly be expected to do 
this job properly. The personality, 
or human-interest, angle -must be 
stressed, followed by a clearcut 
story showing how the entertain- 
ment features are planned to draw 
and hold the audience while the 
sales story is driven home, 


Merchandising to listeners em- 
braces, first, audience building 
through spotlight advertising in 
newspaper radio pages or tie-in 
paragraphs inserted in regular 
magazines and newspaper advertis- 
ing. Secondly, audience follow-up, 
which of recent years has revolved 
pretty closely around free offers and 
contests. This has been in line with 
the increase in premium advertising 
generally, but has been particularly 
identified with radio because of the 
enormous responses secured from 
listeners. 

In the last year or two there has 
been a decided swing towards hard- 
hitting merchandising over the air. 
During the first seven months of 
1933, 64% of the advertisers on the 
air over NBC made some kind of dl- 
rect bid for listener response. Of- 
ferings included boolkets, samples 
of products, jig-saw puzzles, comic 
masks, toys, kitchen utensils, and 


| puzzles 





gadgets of every description. 
Specifically, 96 NBC clients made 
178 offers, from last Jan. 1 to Aug. 1. 
Here are the percentages: 
Percent. 
Novelties cscscsscccsecoscess 40 
Samples .coccccscoceccecseve Al 





BOOKICIS cecceccseeseoccsseeg Bs 
COROOUES: écikec cee cttwetocnee Se 
Analysis of the novelties: 
Jig-SOW PUSZICR. ..cccecss ee 8 
BEE Ga caweawesen ecoscccee L¥& 
Club membership.....ccsccee 2% 
PHROCOSTADNS ..sccccces cases 2 
Maps as so ieenene bee 2 
Misc. (mugs, purses, pouch- 

es, badges, cut-outs, ete.) 24 


tadio has made the most of many | 
recent opportunities to prove its ef- 


fectiveness to sdivertisers in the 
form of large-volume requests from | 
| listeners for novelties offered, Since 
| most requests are accompanied by | 
package tops, labels or other proot 
of purchase, this particular form of | 
archandising h encouraged many 
in advertiser to continue his radio 
diture on the basis of tra I 


| 


UItS. 


Jig-Saw Puzzles 


Years ago the crossword 
made radio merchandising h. 
producing hundreds of 1 

spies Lor broad¢ 


History repeats itself with a venge- 


ance in the case of the jig-saw puz- 


zle 
The entrance of the jigsaw puzzle 
upon the premium scene came in 


the first 
jigsaw 


1932 in a big way In 
three months of 1933, 10 
puzzles were offered on 10 different 
NBC programs, representing 13% of 
the total offers. Requests for these 
during the height of the 
into millions. One client 


craze ran 


|} alone received over 500,000 requests. 


Another’ distributed more than 
4,000,000 via the air and the dealer. 
Samples 

Reviewing the sample offers of 
NBC clients for the first seven 
months of 1933, we find that 19 NBC 
clients had made 20 offers of which 
60% were free and the other 40% 
had restrictions attached. It may 
be noted that the majority of the 
sample offers last the length of the 
program contract, a decided differ- 
ence from the novelty offer usually 
made for a limited period. 

Booklets 


At no time since we have been 
keeping merchandising records have 
as many booklet offers been made 
as during this seven months’ period, 
During the first three months of 
1933 seven booklets were offered, 
but this figure jumped to 40 in the 
course of the next four months, 


Contests 


There were 27 contests conducted 
over NBC networks throughout the 
12 months ending Dec. 31, 1932. For 
the seven months ending Aug. 1, 
1933, 48 contests were listed, some 
clients sponsoring as many as six 
or eight contests during this period, 
While these contests varied consid- 
erably in general nature, there was 
a noticeable swing toward the idea 
of giving some type of premium to 
each and every entrant. Too, the 
contests of '33 tended to offer more 
small prizes, instead of a few big 
ones, thereby assuring additional 
good will, and cutting down the 
number of dissatisfied losers. 

Children’s Programs 

Checking the roster of NBC com- 
mercial programs for the first seven 
months of 1933, we find that 15 were 
aimed at children, and on each of 
these programs some type of offer 
was made, indicating that sponsors 
of children’s programs are agreed 
100% on the idea of giveaways, 

But in spite of their great intere 
est these novelty offers and con- 
tests are only a small part of the 
merchandising job that should be 
done to make a radio program 100% 
productive. Direct response from 
listeners is important, but the ef- 
fect of radio on dealers and sales 
clerks is too great to be ignored. 
No broadcast advertiser is getting 
the most out of his broadcast ex- 
penditure unless he sells the came- 
paign to his sales and distributing 
organization, jobbers, retail dealers, 
or house-to-house canvassers. We 
are glad to say that it is now the 
exception rather than the rule for 
any advertiser to go on the air 
without giving his salesmen and 
dealers a good advance story. A 
whole bag of tricks from the pro- 
motion department is turned loose 
to cash in on the radio programs of 
at least 75% of NBC sponsors, 

Film Adjunct 

Some advertisers, notably Stande- 

ard Brands, have made commercial 


films, Which draw heavily upog 
their radio programs as interest- 
getters, in presenting a completé 


advertising plan to dealers. General 
Food has recently made a picture 
of the Maxwell House Showboat 
program, for public consumption, 
and it is more than likely that othe 
ers will follow suit. 

Experience has taught radio 
vertisers the results to be expected 
from tying-in the air programs with 
their other advertising. They have 
found increased enthusiasm and coe 
salesmen 


ad-« 


operation from employees, 


and dealers. With ‘point of pur- 
chase’ radio reminders, in the form 
of window strips, counter cards and 
other store displays they have 
bridged the gap between the time 
lof the broadcast and the moment 
when the consumer is at the sales 
counter, 
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Season’s Greetings 


FROM 


MRS. GERTRUDE (MOLLY) BERG 


AND THE 


GOLDBERGS 











CONGRATULATIONS 
eee eee | WLS 
M. H. AYLESWORTH 


AND | The Boys and Girls of Radio 
Station WLS and The Na- 
THE NATIONAL . 
tional Barn Dance wish a 
BROADCASTING COMPANY Happy New Year to all their 


on Their Seventh Anniversary friends, and hope it will be 


the finest ever. 





. Seven years is a long time in radio. You have’certainly made 
the most of them in the interests of your audience, your 
clients and your stations. 


WLS 
WSM THE PRAIRIE FARMER STATION 
The National Life and Accident Insurance Company, Inc. CHICAGO 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


























THE WHOLE WORLD IS LEARNING ABOUT THE 
WLS MERRY-GO-ROUND CREW 


JOHN LAIR — CARL DAVIS — HARDY TAYLOR — SLIM MILLER — RED FOLEY — LINDA PARKER 


LULU BELL — EDDIE ALLEN — SPARERIBS — SUE AND SALLY 


MAKING MONEY FOR THE THEATRE OWNERS AND ENTERTAINING THE PUBLIC 
FOR DATES WRITE RADIO STATION WLS CHICAGO, ILL. 














NN 


LUCKY ED SMALLE Presents LINIT, Sun., 9 P. M. 


“~» LHE LEADERS ....... 
WEAF Mon., Tues., 11 P. M. 


Sat., 9 P. M. DICK BALLOU ED ELLINGSON GLENN CROSS WJZ 
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EXTEND my deepest apprecia- 
tion not only to N. B. C. and their 


production and control men, engineers 





and all of their personnel who have 


helped broadcast our programs. 


but also 


- To: Standard Brands, for their continued faith in me— To: John Reber 
and the radio staff of the J. Walter Thompson Company for their 
invaluable aid, friendship and psychological help— To: Every 
Radio Station, large or small, which at any time carried our 
programs— To: All the fine artists who, over some four 
years contributed their artistry to the success of our 
broadcasts— To: The music publishers, their con- 
tact men, writers, composers and arrangers 
who have given us the songs we play and 
sing— To: My boys and my office staff, 
who have worked with me to contin- 
ued success— To: Our listeners- 
in, who have been patient, 
loyal, and, I hope, some- 
what entertained. 


Microphonically, 
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aul Whiteman 


Guest Conductor 


PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY ORCH ESTRA 
augmented b 


PAUL WHITEMAN’ $ ORCHESTRA 
LEWISOHN STADIUM AUGUST 41x 1933 





OUR LOVE AND APPREC! 


THE KRAFT PHENIX CHEESE CORP. 
TH ANKS 70 THE J. WALTER THOMPSON CO. 
MR. JOHN U. REBER 


Personal Direction 


NBC COAST-TO-COAST NETWORK Artists’ Management Bureau, Inc. 
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GIATION TO MIKE SHEA 
BILTMORE HOTEL, new youu 


COMMENCING ONE YEAR EWGAGEMENT JANUARY 


JACK LAVIN 


Park Central Hotel, New York VICTOR RECORDS 
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1 The Western Division re 


OF THE 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. 


KGO, KPO, KYA SAN FRANCISCO 


P RESENTS such outstanding features as “One Unper the direction of Don E. Gilman, vice-presi- 
Man’s Family,” “Carefree Carnival,” “Capt. Dobbsie’s dent and general manager. 


Ship of Joy” and others 2, wa m= a? 


ONE MAN’S FAMILY 


CARLTON E. MORSE, Author Producer 


MEREDITH WILLSON |] «*nougse™® "NEE 





“BERNICE _— Sania | ngs FETTO 
aze ‘ a 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR BARTON YARBOROUGH BILLY PAGE 
in Charge of Orchestras Clifford Jack 
WILLIAM J. ANDREWS 
Announcer 

















TIM and IRENE 


(Ryan and Noblette) 


HUMBOLDT BEER, Moa. and Fri., 9:45 p.-m. 
CAREFREE CARNIVAL, Sat., 9 p. m. 


rr a ee | 






































WHEATENAVILLE MARY WOOD 
TOM HUTCHINSON Was Featured Soprano on 
apt anak in POG LORY Chase & Sanborn, Wesson Team Mates, Associated Spotlight, 
BERT HORTON NELSON CASE Stars of the West 
PAUL CARSON WALTER BEBAN 
ORGANIST MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
“Bridge to Dreamland” “One Man’s Family” ‘Blue Moonlight” 
JOHN DORIC QUARTET JOHNNIE 
BEN KLASSEN MYRON NIESLEY ) 
and NED EVERETT FOSTER HARRY- STANTON O’BRIEN 
with Little | EMIL J. POLAK “Gaelic Maestro of the 
MARY SMITH Director and Arranger Harmonica” 
| : ) 
JOSEPH TED CLEF ) 
EDNA_ .-| HORNIK |MAXWELL|DWELLERS| "TOMMY | 
FISCHER — Producing Creators of Modern H ARRIS 
Musical — = Harmony 
. LANE” 
“Mistress of the Director aia! . wd rae z - P The Little Man With the 
Keyboards” BOBBE DEANE Ph. . Ge Big Voice 
7 “KPO 

















IN HIS EIGHTH YEAR ON THE AIR! 


CAPT. DOBBSIE (Hugh Barrett Dobie) and His SHIP OF JOY 


Holds world’s record for longest sustained sponsorship—daily for 5 years, 3 mos. "for one 
advertiser. Only nation-wide sponsored program originating on Pacific Coast 





DEL MONTE COFFEE DEL MONTE CANNED FOODS 
Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.T. @ Thursday Mornings, 8:00 P.T. | 
35 Stations 8 Coast Stations 
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THE BYRD SOUTH POLE EXPEDITION 
The greatest adventure of the modern world becomes the 
greatest adventure in radio. The actual experiences of 
the Byrd expedition broadcast from the South Pole by 
the men down there. For Grape-Nuts. 

A Young & Rubicam Radio Show 





Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc 


Coming Soon—45 MINUTES IN HOLLYWOOD. 
Stars, movie news, interviews, pre-views, music—all the 
fascinating glamour of the world’s moving picture capi- 
tal, in asparkling three-quarters of an hour, once a week. 
For The Borden Company. 

A Young & Rubicam Radio Show 





LEO REISMAN AND THE YACHT CLUB BOYS—Radio’s smoothest dance music 
ayest, most popular Saturday evening half- 


A Young & Rubicam Radio Show 


and Broadway’s sauciest songs blended in one of the g 
hours. For None Such Mince Meat. 





THE WIZARD OF OZ—The first children’s fantasy —hailed by press and public alike 
because it is high adventure without being ‘“‘Blood and Thunder.” Gets a bow from the grown- 


ups who like it, too! For Jell-O. 


What Broke up this 
Happy Romance? 





Coming Soon—The greatest of all the 
‘lovelorn”’ columnists, presenting grip- 
ping dramas, romances and tragedies 
from the hearts of America’s millions. 
Product and name of program cannot 
be announced until later. 


A Young & Rubicam Radio Show 








A Young & Rubicam Radio Show 





ALBERT SPALDING—tThe first great instrumen- 
talist ever featured in a weekly series of commercial 
programs. A superb genuis, playing, the music that the 
man in the street can understand. For Fletcher’s Castoria. 





A Young & Rubicam Radio Show 
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Playing A Little Vaudeville 
Doing A Few Pictures 


Broadcasting For General Baking Co. 
Sundays 5:30-—6 P. M. Over Columbia Chain 


Julia Sanderson 


and 


Frank Crumit 




























Congratulations to NBC 


on their Seventh Anniversary 
And Season’s Greetings to All My Friends | 


ENNIO vec) BOLOGNINI 


CELLIST 


1 pe ne mca ne am : 
1tCALE, Inc. 
|g 151 W. 46 St., New York | 


Present 


DON HALL TRIO 





SEASON’S GREETINGS 


EASY ACES 


| SOUTHERN SINGERS 
| PHANTOM STRINGS 
MORTON BOWE 

HELEN GORDON NBC 
On All NBC 


CHICAGO 























GREETINGS 


ARTHUR 


Best Wishes to NBC 


VIRGINIA REA 


Bayer Aspirin “Album of Familiar Music” Every Su nday, 
9:30 P. M., NBC Network 


FRED 


FIELDS ano HALL 


(THE REX COLE MOUNTAINEERS) 


Jereer ne e.. 


“Rotund eur of = ad 
WEAA- DALLAS “ath Suc Year 
50,000 Watts . C. 











Greetings 
Jimam 























The -Whcele World Knows About the 


WLS BARN DANCE GANG 








RUBE TRONSON and His TEXAS COWBOYS 
WINNIE, LOU and SALLY 
WLS RANGERS QUARTETTE 


RADiO STATION WLS 





ARKANSAW WOOD CHOPPER 
HOOSIER SOD BUSTERS 
EXHIBITION DANCERS 


Breaking Box Office Records and Entertaining the Public 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Congratulations, NBC, 


NBC STAFF ARTIST 


on Your Seventh Anniversary — 


HARRY J. BUDINGER 


Staff Percussionist and Solo Xylophonist 


CHICAGO 
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“There is nothing . 
finer than a ; 
Stromberg- Carlson” : 
| 
| ~2 

| 

i 

2 i 

| 

: 

WHAM 

at Kochester (25000 : 

watts) owned and op- 3 

erated by Stromberg- ; 

Carlson. The most 

powerful station in : 

' Fn aig | 

HIS Radio and Automatic Phonograph is a seven-octave reproducer ~ 

that will make you feel you are actually present in the new Radio City | 

Studios onall future broadcasts. It will also bring you new joys inthe reproduction 

of programs of your own choosing from records. When Te-lek-tor equipped, 

it may be remotely controlled from your arm chair or bedside. Our masterpiece. 

i 

| ; 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N; Y. | 
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NEW YORK 





K I N € ORCHESTRA 














te 


BROADCASTING 
Mon., Wed., Fri., NBC 


BRUNSWICK 
RECORDS 





SEASON’S GREETINGS 


Personal Management IRVING MILLS 799 Seventh Ave., New York City 








ieee Tatts Ferchad Piet. Ss 


NBC's Romantic Tenor Radio’s Outstanding |*.Radio’s Foremost Trio Comedy Stars of Radio’s First Lady A New Star Is Born 
Character Artist ' Maxwell House Showboat . * LITTLE * 


The POET PRINCE) TEDDY BERGMAN THREE X SISTERS | MOLASSES ’N’ | VAUGHN DE LEATH| MARY SMALL 


ee PEARL, VI and JESSIE Lisa The Small Girl 
JANUARY Now Ready for Showing With the Big Tiles 
















Anthony Frome 





Appearing as ” 
“BLUBBER” ‘“ ” VERNIGHT 
ON NBC NETWORK and) wit; ge Featured in Saremnen Sennen SENSATION 


WIZ VAN HEU SEN Headline Attraction : 
11:15 P.M. EST “RUBINOFF” In Theatres Everywhore PICK and PAT Junior Melody :Circle eek bie veckin 


Musical Dramalogues 








Starred on Ford Show 


Featured on Tydol, ' Variety Minstrels 
FEATURED Also Terraplane with 


ON 
Coast to Coast CANTOR SHOW FORD Show, BEST Foods 








Ete. A 1-HOUR DIVERSIFIED Saal 
. ; ; Featured with BERT LAHR = ° As the Original B. A. Rolfe 
Direct From Radio City Atee Greated IN PREPARATION SHOW WITH MANY Firestone Girl Los Angeles Examiner says: 


Music Hall Studios JOE PALOOKA and X Girls in University X UNUSUAL FEATURES WRIGLEY-GOODYEAR- Astounding. 11 years old. How 
ss) aient was not revealec jo 
Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs. Many Other Characterizations WJZ, Mon. and Fri., 6:30 P.M. NOW IN PREPARATION GOODRICH and Many Others! fore is a mystery.” 




















Saeed PE eee de Bek De eee 


Personal Metinantiin AD, W OLF- 1450 Broadway, New York City—Tel. CHickering 4-7722 


eer 
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HIGH-CLASS GREETINGS FROM 


aac ht 


RAY PERKINS 


Personal Management At Home Occasionally 
SEDLEY BROWN N. X. C. HANGOUT 


Rockefeller Centre, New York : The Barbizon-Plaza 
























SEASON'S GREETINGS 


“Variety,” Nov. 21, said: L W OLFE GILB ER i After an absence of several 
“Sunday Nights was the first ad months from the air Eddie } 
script turned out by L. Wolfe Collaborates with Cantor returns, and in three ' 


Gilbert. For an introduction, E D D I E C N 5 i weeks, with Cantor-Gilbert 
it was heftily to Gilbert's Lt \ OR scripts, is number ‘‘One’’ on 
credit.” on His Sunday the air. ? 


CHASE & SANBORN BROADCASTS 










































THE WHOLE WORLD WILL LEARN ABOUT THE 
Roundup of the Barn Dance Stars 


GENE AUTRY - JIMMY LONG - ROY WESTON - MAX TERHUNE - GIRLS OF GOLDEN WEST - 


PRAIRIE RAMBLERS - PATSY MONTANA - OLIF, THE SWEDE - THE STRANGER 
Just Started on Tour and Doing the Same Business as tte BARN DANCE Did 
FOR DATES WRITE RADIO STATION WLS CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TOALL YOUSE GUYS 
BEN BERNIE Ae DADS 


HE ALMA MALTA 


PROS BULRIBRON BAR 
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ROY SHIELD 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


N-B-C © 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





CONGRATULATIONS FROM 


MORGAN L. EASTMAN 


MUSICAL CONDUCTOR 





NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. CHICAGO 
MUSICAL CONDUCTOR 
re ee, ee cs weeuees www: Daily (Except Sunday) 8:00- 9:00 A. M, 
RE oa, ite one wh-4 0 hc kee .. Daily (Except Sunday) 9:45-10.30 A. M. 
Rhythm Ramblers. . ..Daily (Except Sunday) 10:30-11:00 A. M. 
NATIONAL FARM and HOME “Hour. «ome wake Daily (Except Sunday) 11:30-12:30 A. M. 
Musical oe, Lica sea Radke adh kk Keweteeeses Daily (Except Sunday) 1:00- 1:30 P. M. 
Spanish Idyls..... . Saturdays 10:15-10:45 A. M. 





HARRY KOGEN 


MUSICAL CONDUCTOR 


N-B-C 








SINCLAIR MINSTRELS 
8-8:30 P. M. CST 


SATURDAY JAMBOREE 


8-9 P. M. CST 





JOSEPH GALLICCHIO 


MUSICAL CONDUCTOR 


N. B.C. 


CHICAGO 





JOSEF KOESTNER 


MUSICAL CONDUCTOR 


HOOVER SENTINELS — SUNDAY, 3:30-4 P.M. N-B-(€ HOUSEHOLD FINANCE — TUESDAY, 8:00-8:30 P. M. 





HAROLD STOKES 


MUSICAL CONDUCTOR 


GENERAL TIRES 


SEALED POWER 
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IN APPRECIATION— 


IRENE RIC 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 




















SPONSORED BY WELCH’S GRAPE JUICE CO. 





CONGRATULATIONS TO NBC 


EVERYTHING O. Q. 


“Poosh ’Em Up” TONY CABOOCH and His Daughter JIMMIE DEW 


Red Net, 9:00-9:15 A. M. C.S.T., Wed. and Fri. 


9:30 to 9:45 A. M., Mon. to Fri., WMAQ, NBC, CHICAGO 


T’ANK YOU TOO MUCH—YOU’ WELCOME 





GENE ARNOLD 


Writer-Interlocutor | Writer-Narrator Writer-Singer 
SINCLAIR MINSTRELS |CRAZY WATER CRYSTALS MAR-O-OIL 


Narrator CARNATION CONTENTED HOUR, NBC, Chicago 


FRITZ CLARK 


MY MAMMY CALLS ME TEABONE 


Featured With SINCLAIR MINSTRELS 
Mon., 8-8:30 P. M., NBC 





JOE PARSONS 


Radio’s Low Voice as ‘EDELWEISS JOE’ 


Monday, 9:30-10 P. M.; Wednesday. 9-9:30 P. M.. WMAQ 
SINCLAIR MINSTRELS, Every Monday, 8 P. M., NBC, Chicago 


DON AMECHE 


“FIRST NIGHTER” and “BETTY and BOB” 
NBC, CHICAGO 





- CLIFF SOUBIER 


“FIRST NIGHTER”—“SINCLAIR MINSTRELS’’—“SEALEDPOWER“ SIDE SHOW 





NBC, CHICAGO 


NOBLE CAIN 


CHICAGO A. CAPPELLA CHOIR 
NBC 

















PAT KENNEDY! The MORIN SISTERS| ‘ee sncine tae 
| wit | IREENE 
‘The Un-Masked Tenor” wcmce, | WICKER 
NBC, CHICAGO 9:00 to 8:00. PST * Lsaghnalnil , 
ae, |ROBERT BROWN] MARY STEELE 
ones Oo CONTRALTO 


“LET'S LISTEN TO HARRIS” 
NBC, 9:00 P. M. EST 





NBC, CHICAGO 





NBC, Chicago 





WENDELL 


RADIO’S FIRST NATIONAL STAR 


RAL L 


“The Red-Headed Music Maker” 


EXCLUSIVELY NBC 


NEW LOCATION: 623 LYON & HEALY BLDG., 64 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Congratulations to 
NBC 


RUTH LYON oes 


mn TELAAK 
NBC AVAILABLE FOR 
COMMERCIALS WITH 
CHICAGO A GREAT COMEDY IDEA 


Dir. NED DOBSON 
New York, N. Y. 





JOHNNY WOLF and BRUCE KAMMON 


of ‘THE FARM and HOME BUGLE’ 


also “KALTERMEYER’S KINTERGARDEN’ 
NBC, CHICAGO 





GREETINGS TO YOU 


IRENE BEASLEY 


Mon., Wed., Fri., 5:30-5:45 P. M. CST 


Management, National Broadcasting Co. 
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JACK BENNY 


Extends Season’s Greetings; 
me too, MARY LIVINGSTONE 


CHEVROLET PROGRAM 
Indefinitely 


SUNDAY 10 p.m. WEAF 
































GREETINGS 


HARRY W. CONN 


WRITER OF FIRST RUN LAUGHS 





All of JACK BENNY’S Broadcasts 


104 PROGRAMS 





| WROTE THE VAUDEVILLE ACTS FOR 
MAE WEST in her tour of the Paramount Theatres and for the personal appearances of GARY COOPER 


with RAQUEL TORRES and SARI MARITZA and many, many others 





HARRY W. CONN “NOT A JOE MILLER IN A CARLOAD” PARK CENTRAL HOTEL, NEW YORK 





eo 











ALL-AMERICAN BELLY LAUGH SQUAD 


EDDIE FANNIE ELMER EVERETT MAX LULU LOU AL 
CANTOR BRICE YESS BAER McCONNELL HOLTZ JOLSON 
we 2 = al & 8 ® 
L. E. L. T. L. G. Cc. R. G. as R. E, 

and | 
COLLIERS SIMON SHUSTER SAT. EVE. POST 
a e & » 
F.B. L. H. B. R. H.B. Q. B. 


AND MANY ADDITIONAL STAR PLAYERS COACHED BY 


DAVE FRIEDMAN, ssccs 


.CREATOR OF 
SOCK MATERIAL, TRICK PLAYS, SIGNALS, ILLUSIONS, FORMATIONS, SITUATIONS 


in ———— ~ — -— — 
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Greetings To All 


BERT LAHR 
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“THE 
popular 
STATION” 











Salt Lake City 
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Utah 


Congratulates 


NBC 


THE 
POPULAR 
NETWORK 
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--- BUT 
what do they think of your =& 


SOUND 


5S gas the big blond hero and the nation’s 
sweetheart went for the clinch back in the 
silent days, that’s all there was to it. But now 
there’s sound, and the audience thrill as much 
to those words, those sighs and those million 
dollar inflections, as they do to what they see 
. if the sound is right. We're not telling you 
anything new. Every showman learned that 
with his A B C’s. But it points to this undeni- 
able fact: that good sound is a box office at- 
traction; that daily, hundreds of far sighted 


Dolores Del Rio and Gene Reymond from the RKO Picture 
—''Flying Down to Rio’’—RCA Victor Photopbone Sound 


exhibitors are finding their High Fidelity sound 
equipment as important to the week’s gross as’ 
the best product out of the studios. 

Definitely: you can’t team up first rate pic- 
tures with second rate sound and go under the 
wire a winner. But, back up the product with 
a new RCA Victor Photophone High Fidelity 
installation, and you'll know the supreme en- 
joyment of a mounting box office that has 
been the reward of every exhibitor who has 
seen the light and signed on the dotted line. 


RCA VICTOR PHOTOPHONE 


HIGH FIDELITY SOUND 


Make them ear happy with High Fidelity 


PHOTOPHONE DIVISION 


RCA VICTOR CO. Inc. 


Camden, New Jersey 











« « 


COUPON » » 


Increased box office with High Fidelity? 
Prove it and I'll talk turkey! 
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Season’s Greetings and Congratulations 


o “VARIETY” on its 28th Birthday 


NORM. SHERR 








7 PIANIST 
Mt WBBM 
a Columbia Broadcasting System 
be Chicago 
AK. 

Compliments of the Season 


OKLAHOMA BOB 


ALBRIGHT 


WLW, Cincinnati 











WILLIAM C. STOESS 
GENERAL MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
WLW—Cincinnati—WSAIT 
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JOE EMERSON 


‘THE BACHELOR OF SONG’ 
Featured in new series over WLW 
Op msored by Mueller’s Macaroni 


MI i Wednesday 1d Thursday, 6:15 P. M. 


“RED DAVIS" 


EVERY MON., WED., FRI. OVER WJZ NETWORK AND 
AFFILIATED N. B, C. STATIONS FROM COAST TO COAST 





Leading roles played by 


CURTIS ARNALL ELIZABETH WRAGGE 
MARION BARNEY JACK ROSELEIGH 


Other character parts by 


EUNICE HOWARD PEGGY ALLENBY 

JEAN SOTHERN JOHN KANE 

MARY HOWARD RUTH RUSSELL 
AND OTHERS 


Sponsored by 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF BEECH-NUT GUM AND CANDIES 


Beech-Nut Gum Is a favorite with stage, screen and radio 
people—its cool mint flavor keeps mouths clean and fresh. 
After speaking or singing work, Beech-Nut Gum relaxes and 











moistens the throat, sweetens the breath. 
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NBC ARTISTS S$ 





RVICE 


1 


Del, /es THE HUNDREDS OF GREAT 


ARTISTS WHO HAVE 
APPEARED UNDER ITS 
AUSPICES IN 1933, AND 
ere TO THEM HEARTY 
GOOD WISHES FOR A 
HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS 


NEW YEAR + «© « « « « 


NEC Aatists . ore @ GEORGE ENGLES @® MANAGING DIRECTOR 
NEW YORE @ BOSTON @ CLEVELAND @ CHICAGO @ SAN FRANCISCO @ LOS ANGELES @ PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Upon beginning my fourth vear 











on the Chase & Sanborn program, I wish to acknowledge a debt of gratitude to 
Standard Brands, Inc., The J. Walter Thompson Co., Mr. John U. Reber and Mr. Abbot K. Spencer 


For their courtesy and co-operation 


= 





RUBINOFF. 








Agency Rating 





(Continued from page 57) 

by this agency. General run of its 
shows are built strictly to network 
studio lines, but the standard of 
entertainment is invariably above 
average. 

Cecil, Warwick & Cecil: Scored 
a commendable record of air show- 
manship for the year. Besides the 


sponsible for John McCormack’s 
presence on NBC and the William 
R. Warner Co. (Vince mouthwash) 
payroll, and the resumption of the 
20,000 Years tn Sing Sing’ series, 
with Warden Lawes, via the same 
web. 


Erwin, Wasey & Co: Did a 
smooth piece of programing for 
Real Silk Hosiery on NBC Sunday 
nights with Vincent Lopez and 
Alice Joy. Also built up the Car- 
nation Milk affair to cross-country 
release. Once regarded as ultra 


coi servative in policy, this agency 
gave ‘The Voice of Experience’ his 
network connection. 

Gardner Advertising Co.: Made its 
debut in radio with two script 
shows, ‘Tom Mix Adventures’ and 
‘Madame Sylvia of Hollywood,’ and 
in both instances developed crack 
product selling mediums. Both pro- 
grams are supported by Ralston 
Purina. 

Hanff-Metzger: Continued to hold 
choice popularity rating with Ed 
Wynn for Texaco and does an ef- 
fective job of merchandising. How- 
ever, it was consisteitly wrong 
when trying to fill the gap made by 
Wynn's summer absence. 

Joseph Katz Co.: For newcomers 
to the radio phase of advertising 
* the coterie here fared moderately on 
entertainment value with the Lulu 
McConnell-Isham- Jones-Gertrude 
Niesen combination for Ex-Lax, and 
the Ethel Waters-George Beatty- 
Dorsey Bros. setup for American 
Oil. For the latter the agency 
planted a punchy teaser campaign. 
Consistently good judgment used in 
couching the laxative’s plug. 

Lennen & £Mitchell: Groped 
around with the Old Gold frame 
until it hit a stride that put the 
show up in the class' brackets. 
Agency also developed an excep- 
tionally fetching line of sales 
palaver but after a while took the 
saccharine edge off by resorting to 
the shame psychology of selling: 
we go to the great expense of giving 
you this entertainment and you 
should show your gratitude by buy- 
ing our product. From a musical 
medium for Woodbury the agency 
switched to a serial script, ‘Danger- 
ous Paradise,’ and from _ scratch 


Lord & Thomas: Contributed 
nothing unusual to the ether last 


its sudden Jack Pearl blowup fol- 
lowing the comic’s return in the fall. 
Col. Louis McH. Howe-Frank Trum- 
bull series on the inside doings of 
the Government started off with a 
hugh listening element, but interest 
fell off in proportion to the lessen- 
ing of the national economic ten- 
sion. Result was that the effect on 
RCA Victor tube, ete., sales was 
disappointing. Bulwark of the L & 
T radio list remains the Amos ’n’ 
Andy and the Cities Service show, 
two standards which have been up 
there a long time. 
McCann-Erickson: Hasn't 
launched anything elaborate in en- 
tertainment since the Standard Oil 
combine’s Five Star Theatre series. 
Furnished Feenamint last “year with 
one of the funnier script shows, 
‘Potash and Perlmutter,’ and con- 
tinued to maintain a hefty following 
for Pacific Borax’s ‘Death Valley 
Days.’ 

Moore, Aubrey & Wallace: 
Started off the ‘Grand Hotel’ series 
for Campagna weakly, but improve- 
ment was marked all around after 
the first few programs. Merchan- 
dising job here well primed. 


Pediar & Ryan: Did its best work 
for Bristol Myers Co., with the 
Ipana guest artist idea. Stacked 
up from the first program as an 
example of snappy, up-to-the-min- 
ute air entertainment. 
Redfield-Coupe: Obviously | still 
trying to find for Bourjois cosmetics 
a package of entertainment that 
will give it poplarity leverage. 
Switched the makeup of the stanza 
several times last year with one 
show hardly less mediocre than the 
other. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan: Gave DL&W 
Coal an inexpertly contrived variety 
show on NBC Sunday nights and 
for R. B. Davis’ Cocoamalt resorted 
to the ‘Buck Rogers’ serial which 
Kellogg had abandoned. Other 
DL&W program, the ‘Little Italy’ 
sketches (CBS), was of average 
rating for script items of its kind. 

J. Walter Thompson: Radio’s 
leading source of showmanship by 
a wide margin. Last year it built 
up the Rudy Vallee-Fleischmann 
varieties idea to top popularity posi- 
tion, cut its widest swath with the 
Al Jolson-Paul Whiteman combina- 
tion for Kraft-Phenix, started Joe 
Penner off as an air personality 
(Fleischmann Baker’s show) and 
through Jimmy Durante and Ruth 
Etting held them tuning in on the 
Chase & Sanborn coffee shindig 
pending Eddie Cantor's. return. 
Agency, however, picked a number 
of ineffectual fillers between 
Cantor's last exit and the Durante- 
Etting entry. 

Young & Rubicam: From the 
radio viewpoint this agency staged 
the standout comeback of the year. 
For General Foods it gathered nota- 
ble attention with the other side of 





year and surprised the trade with 


the globe pickups of the Byrd An- 
arctic expedition (Grapenuts), pro- 
duced a novelty serialization of ‘The 
Wizard of Oz’ (Jello) that caught 
on quickly with the kids and gen- 
erally stepped up the seasonal pres- 
entation of Postum’s All-American 
Football show. In the Fletcher's 
Castoria program (CBS) the agency 
linked a tiptop slice of entertain- 
ment to something new in the way 
of sales palaver. 








SID 
GARY 


Radio’s Versatile Baritone 


CUNARD HOUR 


10-10:30 P.M. Every Tuesday 
WJZ 


Direction 
FRANK PRESBY AGENCY 

















CONRAD 
THIBAULT 


Wednesday, 8:30-9 P.M. 
WABC 


Thursday, 9-10 P.M. 
WEAF 
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| “Jack Frost oe Gana? 
Hour 


NBC Network 


Personal Direction 
James F. Gillespie 
1560 B’way. N Y¥ 
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RUBY 
NORTON 


JACK CURTIS 


CURTIS and ALLEN 
Palace Theatre Bldg, New York 





Joe Parsons 


Radio’s Low Voice 
AS ‘EDELWEISS JOE’ 
Monday, 9:30-10 P. -. WMAQ 


Wednesday, 9-9:30 P. 
SINCLAIR MINSTREL 
Every Mon., 8 P.M., N.B.C. 
CHICAGO 











THE ORIGINAL 


KING’S JESTERS 


NBC Coast-to-Coast 


SEALED POWER 


Mon., 8-8:30 P.M. EST 
CBS Coast-to-Coast 


SWIFT REVUE 


Fri., 10-10:30 P.M. EST 
Per. Dir.: PAUL KAPP 





THE 


DORING SISTERS 


‘Creators of a New Trio Style’ 


CBS SWIFT REVUE 
as BROOKFIELD DAIRYMAIDS 


Fri., 10-10:30 P.M. EST 
WGN, Chicago Tribune Station 
52 Weeks, Beginning Nov. 1 


Exclusive Dir. PAUL KAPP 














Isham 
Jones 


Orchestra 


COMMODORE HOTEL, N. ¥. 
The big show epennceed, by 
EX LAX every Monday, 9:30- 
10 P.M. Sustaining—Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays, 11:30- 
12 P.M.; Saturdays, 11-11:15 
P.M., coast to coast, WABC 


Direction 
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GEORGE 


GRACIE 


ALLEN 


—® WHITE OWL @— 


Every Wednesday 
Evening at 9:30 P.M. 


Direction WM. MORRIS AGENCY 




















ABE 


LYMAN 


AND GIs 
CALIFORNIA ORCHESTRA 


COAST-TO-COAST 
WABC 


SUNDAY, 2:30 p. m.-3 p. ™. 


WED., 
8:30 p. m 
9 p. 

















SPEAKING OF THE SIZZLERS 


RUDY 
VALLEE 
SAYS 


“TO ME THEY ARE THE MOST 
PERFECT TRIO I HAVE EVER 
HEARD AT ANY TIME.” 

For Further Information: 

HAROLD KEMP, NBC Artist Bureas 
Radie City, New York City 
Personal Direction, CHARLES A. BAYHA 


LEO ZOLLO 


and HIS ORCHESTRA 
WEAF OVER NBC BLUE NETWORK 


from 2-2:30 E.S.T. 
PLAYING NIGHTLY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA 














NOW TOURING 


WLS BARN 
and MERRY-GO-ROUND CREW 


Making the Money for the Theatres and Entertaining the Public 
RADIO STATION WLS, CHICAGO 


DANCE 

















“TODAY’S CHILDREN” 


Written by Irna Phillips 
Sponsored by 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
NBC—W4JZ 10:30 A.M. 
WENR 10:15 A.M. Daily 














The Grey Advertising Service, Inc. 


casting System (Love Making, 
1 University Place 





WALTER CRAIG 


RADIO COUNSELOR and PROGRAM BUILDER 
(Formerly Director of Programs World Broadcasting System) 
Now Serving 
(Men of Daring—A. Hollander & Son; 
Happy Days—Weisbrod & Hess Rheingold Beer). 
(Gillette Blue Streak Dramas; Dodge Front Page News). 
Inc.—Barbey’s Sunshine Beer.) 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
World Broad- 


GRamercy 7-4999 
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GEORGE JESSEL 


Offers 


His Compliments To 
Brother and Sister Minstrels 


Everywhere 





The Offices of George Jessel 
ROBERT MILFORD, General Manager 
THEODORE J. LESSER, Attorney 
DELLA SALOMON, Secretary 











By Arrangement with CBS 
Mr. Jessel’s Radio Material Mr. Jessel Will Return To The 
Legitimate Stage Next Season 
Under the Management of 
MAX GORDON 


By Himself, Sam Carlton and 
Arthur Thornton 























We Wish To Thank 


RALPH WONDERS — JULES SEABACH 
JEAN. HIGHT — FREDDIE RICH 


And The 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


For Their Sensitive Understanding 
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THE OFFICE OF 


/ HERMAN BERNIE § 
1619 Broadway, New York City x 


DOROTHY MENZIN, 


BEN BERNIE 
“THE OLE MAESTRO” 


Personal Eastern Representative 


LEON BELASCO 


and His Orchestra 


Assistant 













GEORGE GIVOT 





Miss Dragonette is now 





JESSiCA DRAGONETTE 


in her 
ighth year before the NBC micro- 


phone appearing every Friday eve- 
ning over a WEAF-NBC eS | 


at 8 p. m. EST. 
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**The Greek Ambassador” Nightly 
1 © 
Cafe De Paris ST. MORITZ HOTEL : 
Soon to Tour with New York 
ee se 
The New Yorkers PALACE, NEW YORK, JAN. & 
(Condensed Version) Sat., 11:30 pit; ion 12 P.M. 


Fri., 12:30 P 
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VIVIAN JANIS 


Opening 
“Ziegfeld Follies” 
January 4 


Winter Garden, New York 


GREGORY RATOFF 


Personal 
Eastern Representative 





DAVE BERNIE 


and His 
Versatile Orchestra 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 
COLT 








JACKIE HELLER JOAN OLSEN 
Now Touring with Broadcasting 
“The Old Maestro” CBS 





ADIA KUZNETZOFF 
Nightly 


Russian Kretchma 


FRED FRADKIN 


Violin Virtuoso 








PAT KENNEDY 


. CLAIRE DEERFIELD 
Radio 
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Season’s Greetings From 
The Announcing Staff of 


WGN 


The Chicago Tribune Station 
On the Drake Hotel 


Robert Ball 
Russ Russell 
Ed Smith 

Bob Elson 

John Harrington 
Pierre Andre 




















WGM, Chicago, Daily Duse of Song 
. ROBERTA WELLS ANDY RICE 
Appearing Nightly Writer 


with Leon Belasco Radio and Pictures 





IRVING JAFFEE 
Olympic Champion 
Ice Skater 


FANNY MAY 
BALDRIDGE 


“The Original Magnolia” 
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Greetings to NBC! 


NANCY 
GARNER 


(Artists’ Service) 
Now in Dallas as Star 


“FEEL of the FORD Revue” 


WFAA 
KVOO WKY 


Wednesday—8 P. M.—CST 





















Mr. and Mrs. 
JESSE CRAWFORD ; 


Extend the Season’s Greetings 


Exclusive Management 


THE GREEK AMBASSADOR 
OF GOOD WILL 


| GEORGE 
GIVOT 


NIGHTLY 
CASINO DE PAREE 
In preparation 
WARNER SHORTS 


Week Jan. 19—Start tour with con- 
densed version “New Yorkers” 


Sole Direction 
HERMAN BERNIE 
1619 Broadway, New York 











ROCK WELL-O-KEEFE 
RKO Building 
Rockefeller Center 
New York 
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RAYMOND PAIGE 


Director of Music 
LEE COAST NETWORK 
KHJ, Los Angeles 


Listen in every Tuesday Evening for Cali- 
fornia Melodies on Coast to Coast Network 
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WABC 
Sat., 11.30 P.M.—Mon., 12 P.M. 
Fri., 12.30 P.M. 
Week Jan. 5, PALACE, NEW YORK, 
NIGHTLY 


8ST MORITZ HOTEL, NEW YORK 


Sole Direction HERMAN BERNIE 
1619 Broadway, New York 





ThE VAGABONDS 
HERALD—DEAN—CURT 
Now in Their 138th Week at 


WSM 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Mon., 6 P.M.; Wed., 9:30 P.M.:; 
Fri., 9:30 P.M.; Sat., 7:45, 10:30 P.M. 
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Season’s Greetings 


DAL OSO DE 


Morton A. Millman 
RADIO ADVERTISING COUNSEL 


Hotel Warwick, 65 West 54th St., New York City 


Telephone Circle 7-2525 
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The 
INTERNATIONAL FAVORITE 
KING OF INSTRUMENTALISTS 











EDDIE 
PEABODY 


Prince of Entertainers 


Just Concluded 9 CONSECUTIVE MONTHS 
of NBC Broadcasting, Safeway Happiness Pro- 
gram, Orange Network from San Francisco 
































Direction LEO MORRISON (Joe Rivkin, Associate) 
1776 Broadway, New York 
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Fleischmann Yeast Presents 
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JOE PENNER 


Assisted by Monk Purcell and Dick Ryan 
ON BAKER’S BROADCAST 


WJZ Every Sunday, 7:30 to 8:00 P.M. 
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By Abel Green 


Tin Pan Alley saw its turning 
point in 1933 as did other industries. 
For the axiom of the pop music 
field that the times directly govern 
music sales was manifested with 
the turn in the country’s economic 
conditions. The Roosevelt admin- 
istration heartended the music pub- 
lisher although the accepted normal 
standards of the past are still very 
remote. 

However, where a hit tune was 
accepted on the basis of the. 200,000 
mark, there have been quite a few 
400,000 clickers the past year, prov- 
ing that the accepted parity was 
fully 100% improved. 3ut consid- 
ering the 500,000 and 1,000,000 copy 
hits of yesteryear, before and after 


radio, 400,000 is still far from satis- | 


factory. 

Result has been that the music 
publisher, more than ever, figures 
his business on the number of copies 
turned over gross rather than the 
number of copies per song. The 
songwriter, in such scheme of 
things, literally is left holding the 
bag and through nobody’s fault save 
that ole debbil conditions. 

Where a publisher may figure to 
operate within a certain range, by 
selling so many copies gross per 
day, this does the songwriter little 
good if it means that 200 copies of 
that song, 60 of another, 50 of an- 
other, etc., makes up the publisher's 
income. The individual songwriter 
cannot prosper with these sporadic 
sales. Hence, more than ever, it 
fell to the lot of the songsmiths to 
operate on similar lines, i.e., get as 
many songs on the market for the 
double purpose of collectin.; royal- 
ties in dribs and drabs from divers 
sources, and also for the purpose of 
maintaining high rating in the 
American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers. 

Also more than ever the ASCAP 
became the financial fountain-head 
of the business, directly affecting 
the economic destinies of both 
writer and publisher. And with this 
intensified application of thought to 
the Society income there came 
about renewed and embittered oppo- 
sition from the users of copyrighted 
music, Not only have the old 
‘music trust’ charges been revived 
and recrystallized in sundry legal, 
institutional campaigns and would- 


be legislative attacks on the 
ASCAP, but from within the music 
business has much dissension 


cropped up. 
Royalty Bickering 
When it comes to cutting up a 
melon of any kind, particularly if 


runs into $2,000,000 annually, no 
one seems entirely satisfied. The 


top-split collectors feel they're en- 
titled to more; the lesser-income re- 
cipients Want more. Which has 
lead to additional intra-Tin Pan 
Alley hard feeling over previous 
year. 

This culminated first in a double- 
A classification being formed to in- 
clude Feist, Berlin, and Harms. 
What happened? Witmark, with a 
flock of hits riding, and citing Vic- 
tor Herbert, Ernest R. Ball and 
kindred catalogs as background, 
wanted a similar AA money split. 
And so on down the line. A class 
CC publisher wanted B money; a 
double-B wanted A _ royalty, etc. 
This eventuated in still another 
classification being formed — AAA. 
Harms, Inc., alone fell into 
niche and AA went for Feist, Ber- 
lin, Robbins and Witmark. 

Amidst this internal wrangling 
over royalty demands Joe Morris, 
E. B. Marks, Sam Fox and Robbins 
filed petitions with ASCAP or 
started suits for reclassification. 
Robbins, while in A, had been de- 
moted to C when a question over 
the proper assignment of Metro- 


Goldwyn-Mayer song’ copyrights 
arose, Robbins is 51%-owned by 
Metro, and everything is copy- 


righted in MGM’s name, and then 
assigned to Robbins Music Corp. 
Pending an adjustment of these 
legal technicalities two quarterly 
periods slipped by and Metro-Rob- 
bins received minor C money, hence 
a suit for reimbursement although 
this firm was subsequently upped to 
A again and later to AA, 

By virtue of ‘In the Valley of the 
Moon’, and kindred homely songs 
which somehow managed to stay 
on top for a long time and reach the 
rare 400,000 copy turnover, Joe 
Morris squawked about his C classi- 
fication. Ditto Marks who cited his 
thousands of standard music copy- 
rights in evidence of the value of 
the Marks catalog for broadcast 
Purposes, Ditto, too, Sam Fox who, 
through Fox Film and other cine- 
matie affiliations, wanted a better 
reyalty dividend. Julian T. Abeles 








was retained variou nsel by 
all of those pr 
latest evolution is a proposed legal 
attack on the constitution and board 
of governors of the ASCAP., 

The annual dinner of the Society 


Sly as cou 


testants and the 


early in ’°33 made much of the self- 
perpetuating board of the ASCAP 
and Edgar F. Bitner, head of Leo 


Feist, Inc., who has long been a 
diligent and loyal champion of the 
Society’s woes, took umbrage at 
some gf the writer-members’ cap- 
tiousness to the extent of resigning 
his position on the board. Jack 
Robbins ultimately succeeded him. 

This seemingly undue stressing of 
the Society results from the indus- 
try’s own attitude concerning the 
Society—it is the money source of 
much that makes the business pos- 
sible. 

In line with the general idea of 
economic retrenchment, the Music 
Dealers’ Service, Inc., after much 
pro and con as to its practicability, 
seems to be popularly accepted as a 
good thing for the business. MDS 
is the central shipping outlet for 
most of the popular publishers with 
a number of exceptions, notably 
Robbins, (It will be noticed that the 
Robbins firm has been a stormy 
petrel in several industry matters 
in prefering a lone-wolf attitude, 
some of it presumably dictated by 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer home 
office.) 

The MDS was attacked by Rich- 
mond-Mayer, the sole remaining 
big jobber in New York, as a mon- 
opoly, and a damage suit started. 
It is just now coming to a head. 
R-M took over Plaza Music Co.'s 
popular business when that firm 
went into receivership for the gec- 
ond time. This step, incidentally, 
let out Jerry Vogel as head of the 
sheet music department. Consider- 
ing that Vogel had been 25 years 
with that one firm and has con- 
tributed in more than one way to 
the music business, this was a sig- 
nificant trade occurrence. Vogel 
then organized Frank Crumit Songs, 
Ine., with the radio singer, and dis- 
tributing via F. B. Haviland. 

MDS’ program of opening up or 
developing new sheet music trade 
outlets is still being carried out 
under the general management of 
Maurice Richmond, former head 
with Max Mayer of Richmond- 
Mayer, which latter now alone con- 
typls and who is suing MDS. 


Screen Song Revival 
The notable song hits of 1933 were 
capped by ‘The Last Round Up’, a 
cowboy-hillbilly, and ‘Who's Afraid 
of the Big Bad Wolf?’, a surprise 
by-product of the exceptionally 


popular Walt Disney cinecartoon, 
‘Three Little Pigs’. 
This, along with the _ revived 


cycle of screen musicals, recreated 
a lesser edition of the 1929 Holly- 
wood gold rush by music men, It 
wasn’t and doesn’t threaten to be 
as intensive as the 1929 hey-day, 
but with revival of screen musicals’ 
popularity the songs from pictures 
virtually underwrote themselves as 
commercial entities. A ‘Gold Dig- 
gers’, ‘42d Street’, ‘Footlight Pa- 
rade’, ‘Too Much Harmony’, ‘Sitting 
Pretty’ and even ‘I’m No Angel’ 
(Mae West, not strictly a musical) 
were certain to boom a fair quota 
of sales with a minimum of effort. 

For the songwriter this Holly- 


| woodian Gehenna meant the nearest 
lapproach to easy money again con- 


that | 


| 





sidering the minimum of royalty in- 
come from normal sources, and for 
the publisher with a Hollywood ‘in’ 
that makes sure of the screens as 
concerted and concentrated plug- 
ging media for his songs. Thus, 
once again the mad scramble for 
angles and cut-ins on Hollywood. 
The battle was renewed between the 
studio and tunesmiths, the film 
makers looking upon a song as but 
one of a hundred incidentals con- 
tributing towards the ultimate—a 
good picture. The Tin Pan Alley 
chiselers—and how they can chizz— 
always argued that the better the 
song is spotted the better for the 


film, not to mention their own 
sales, 
Each publisher introduced his 


own hand picked set of songwriters 
into the picture of making song 
pictures. When competition is that 
keen some skullduggery may occur. 
It did in some quarters with sus- 
picions of undue favoritism for 
some firm over another, 


Hits of the Year 

But despite all the cinematic to- 
do, the song outstanders of the year 
were non-Hollywood in the main. 
‘In the Valley of the Moon’ (Morris) 
and ‘The Last Round Up’ (Shapiro- 
Bernstein), ‘Stormy Weather’ 
(Mills) and ‘Lazy Bones’ (Southern 


Music Co.) were among the most 








THE YEAR IN MUSIC 


signal of the year, and not via the 
Hollywood route. Joe Morris had 
two other clickers, ‘Little Street 
Where Old Friends Meet’, and ‘Good 
Night Little Girl’, more or less cur- 
rent, giving that Class C publisher 
the unique distinction of having 
three No. 1 songs of the country 
within one year. 


There were few No. 1 toppers as | 
several held over for more than one | 


month, The Morris trio and) 
‘Shuffle Off to Buffalo’ (from ‘42d 
Street’) were among these hold-| 
overs. ‘Shadow Waltz’, also from 


‘42a Street’ (Warner musical-Wit- 
marks) while not a No. 1 seller, 
also rates with the more consistent 
holder-uppers on sales, It is still 
selling. 

Among the emphasized overnight 
clickers, and which eased off almost 


as rapidly, were ‘Lazy Bones’, 
‘Stormy Weather’ and ‘Big, Bad 


Wolf’, All three skyrocketed and 
brodied almost as pronto although 
the Arlen-Kohler number, ‘Stormy 
Weather’, was termed by many song 
sharps the best written and most 
unusual ditty in the last 10 years. 
But as commercial entities ‘Stormy’, 
some 310,000 copies, and ‘Lazy 
Bones’, 350,000 copies, were eclipsed 
by the more homey and prosaic 
‘Valley of the Moon’ and ‘Last 
Round Up’, each around 400,000 and 
‘Round Up’ probably going to the 
now sensational 500,000 mark. ‘Big, 
Bad Wolf’ only attained over 200,- 
000 copies although when it started 
big the MDS moved copies of it off 
in 10,000 copy lots per day for some 
days. Jack Mills saw some 8,000 
per day orders on ‘Stormy Weather’. 

The film-music thing was given 
great impetus by the 400,000 gross 
turnover on the sundry ‘42d Street’ 
songs and by the 425,000 copies sold 
of the ‘Gold Diggers’ musical, also 
Warners. Witmark published the 
first but WB figured it a good idea 
to bolster its other affiliate, Remick, 
and turned ‘Diggers’ into a Remick 
copyright, Al Dubin and Harry 
Warren, among the most consistent 
hit writers in the business for many 
years, made history anew with both 
these WB musicals along with other 
picture songs. 

The importance of the writer as- 
serted itself via the film-musical 
vogue, the publishers using the ca- 
pabilities of the tunesmiths as the 
entree wedge for Hollywood. Thus 
certain firms plugged = certain 
writers, Bobby Crawford, on be- 
half of his DeSylvia, Brown & Hen- 
derson firm, capitalized on the Mack 
Gordon-Harry Revel vogue with 
sundry United Artists and Para- 
mount musicals. Irving Berlin, Inc., 
had Burton Lane and Harold Adam- 
son for west coast entree. Robbins 
plugged variously via Dorothy 
Fields and Jimmy McHugh, Gus 
Kahn and Walter Donaldson, and 
also had call on Richard Rodgers 
and Lorenz Hart as a team through 
its Metro affiliate having signed 
these writers independently. 
Warners, of course, had Dubin- 
Warren. Berlin tied in with Radio, 
Shapiro-Bernstein acquired the Mae 
West songs out of ‘I’m No Angel’ 
and there were other sporadic Tin 
Pan Alley-Hollywood matings. 

Case of Rodgers and Hart 

From the writers’ viewpoint, the 
case of Rodgers and Hart is typical. 
This pair had their own Rodart 
Co., a Harms subsid. They were 
sponsored for many years, in fact, 
ever since their ‘Garrick Gaieties’ 
novitiate, by Harms. 3ut when 
learning they were worth $104,000 
a year as a team writing special 
song material for flickers, Rodgers 
and Hart forgot all about the pub- 


lishing adjunct. Thus, they cared 
little, if any, about who was their 
merchandising outlet in sheet 


music as long as their cinematic 
income, at the rate of $1,000 a week 
each per assignment, was assured. 
Song royalties became dwarfed pro- 
portionately. 

In line with the Warner idea of 
shunting ‘Gold Diggers’ away from 
the already prosperous Witmarksin 
order to bolster the Remick catalog 
for ultimate upping in the ASCAP 
rating, the same idea was employed 
by Harms, Inc., on behalf of T. B. 
Harms Co, These are different 
companies; T. B. Harms is owned 
by Jerome Kern principally and ex- 
clusively publishes that composer's 
works, thus giving Kern both a 
writer and publisher proprietary in- 
terest in the company’s output. 

Harms, Inc., decided to build up 
T. B. Harms Co. for the same 
reason that WB decided in favor of 
Remick; and also in order to in- 
crease the value of its pet com- 
poser’s (Kern) income from his own 
company. Incidentally the Harms- 
Remick-Witmark group is all under 


) 


(Continued on page 82) 
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A Stage Child's 


Letter to Santa 





Dear Santa: 
Il am Baby Stinko, 
My mama says I am going to be 


I cannot tell you how old I 


was always small for her age 


at CBS, a test from Paramount 
something with Fox just in case. 
dear Santa, 

Kindly do not forget, 





That’s my stage name and I give imitations, 
a great actress some day if I am 
good to my mama and never mind papa. 
am 
On the train I am 6 and in the theatre they say, ‘Baby is 16, she 
Inspector.’ 

Anyway, Santa, all I want is Cincinnati and St. Louis and do not 
ever book me for another Xmas in Brooklyn. 


Please send a mickey finn to the Gerry Society. 


because I am never the same. 


And I want a crack 
and you might as well arrange 
And I only want one more thing, 


Baby Stinko. 








ASCAP May Revise Collection 
System, Drop 35 Lawyers, Seek 
Good-Will of License Holders 





DISC ROYALTY UP 


Brunswick and American Checks 
Look Better 


Royalty checks distributed by the 
American Record Co. and Bruns- 
wick among music publishers last 
week were the largest received from 
either source in about two years. 
Exceptionally hefty increase was 
represented by the American Co.’s 
drafts. Statements coNered the sales 
for the third 1933 quarter. 

American Co. specializes in the 
cheaper labels. 


BERNIE OPENING HARE’S 
FLORIDA CAFE JAN. 13 


Chicago, Dec. 31. 
Sam Hare opens the Roman Pools 
cafe in Miami on Jan. 13 with P n 
Bernie band going in for the initial 
two weeks. 
Though now dated for a fortnight 
the Bernie band may stick indef, 


Pubs, Writers Talk 
Uniform Contract 


Negotiations for a uniform writ- 
ers contract between the standard 
publishers and the Songwriters Pro- 
tective Association will resume next 
week. Standard men several months 
ago asked that the matter be de- 
ferred until after they had disposed 
of the task of forming a code. 

Uniform contract affecting the 
popular publishers has been in use 
by the industry for over a year. 
SPA attributes the boost in mem- 
bership from close to 500 to over 600 
to the benefits derived by writers 
from this revised contract. 














DeS. to Publish Other 
Par Screen Musicals 


Paramount’s 100% control of Fa- 
mous Music Corp. will not monopo- 
lize Par filmusic for Famous pub- 
lication. Bobby Crawford’s DeSylva, 
Brown & Henderson, Inc., firm, for 
example, which now publishes Par 
screen musicals, has contracts for 
others. 

Where the DeSylva firm has 
writers such as Harry Revel and 
Mack Gordon under exclusive con- 


tract, DeS., B. & H. will continue 
publishing their and other Par 
tunefilms. 


Bobby Crawford, prez of DeSylva, 
out of the hospital after a recent 
serious siege, left last week for 
Palm Beach to recuperate and sails 
from there Jan. 2 via the Canal to 
further confer with Paramount 
studio officials on other Par pic- 
tures, 





Henry Santly Seriously Ill 
At Mt. Sinai Hospital 


Henry Santly, veteran music man, 
and partner in the Santly Bros. 
music pub company, is still very 
critically ill, confined to Mt. Sanai 
hospital, New York, suffering from 
a pernicious ailment that is rob- 
bing him of his physical vigor. 

It’s a blood condition and blood 
transfusion became necessary last 
week to sustain him physically. 





Revision of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Pube- 
lishers collection system, which is 
now under discussiéOn by the ore 


ganizations directorate, may result 
in the elimination of the legal ele- 
ment from this assignment. Directe 
ing minds of the performing rights 
combine believe that the time has 
come for the legalistic attitude to 
give way to the diplomatic silk 
glove, By setting up its own staff 
of laymen district collectors, more 
inclined to suavity and selling the 
Society as an integral part of the 
industry or business involved, the 
ASCAP headmen feel that they can 
overcome much of the existent ane 
tagonism from license holders and 
bolster the organization’s exchequer 
in the long run, 

Under the present collection setup 
the Society has in its direct employ 
35 lawyers, each in charge of a dise 
trict but who farm out segments of 
their territory to other lawyers. For 
the California and northwest areas 
the organization maintains its own 
two offices, each supervised by none 
lawyers. In the farming out process 
each lawyer along the line gets part 
of the flat commission allowed by 
the Society. 

ASCAP directors figure that the 
personal contact of the non-legal 
collector in charge of a district 
would have a more persuasive ine 
fluence upon the licensee holder or 
prospective than the impersonal, 
curt, legally phrased letter to which 
these sources have been accustomed, 


Band Tours in 6 Autos 
Obliged to Buy Tenn. 
Licenses for $91.95 


Nashville, Dec. 31. 

State police at Waverly, Tennes- 
see, arrested six buss-loads of mu- 
sicilans who were touring the state 
playing wildcat dance engagements, 
Motorcycle escort took the dance 
men into Nashville where they were 
compelled to take out automobile 
licenses for the state of Tennessee, 

Set the band back $91.95. 


HARRY LINK JOINS 
DONALDSON, DOUGLAS 


Harry Link moves into Donald- 
son, Douglas & Gumble, Inc., as 
special professional contact similar 
to the position he held with Keit- 
Engel. Link acquires a piece of 
D-D-G and with Mose Gumble and 
Walter Douglas will handle the 
firm’s affairs. 

Walter Donaldson is not an exclue 
sive writer with the firm bearing hig 
name, being on the payrolls of sun- 
dry film companies for whom he is 
writing film tunes. 

Link’s first number he is taking 
into the DDG catalog is ‘Junk Man’ 
by Joseph Meyer and Frank Loesser, 











Talent Doesn’t Share 


In New Year’s Takings 
Bridgeport Dec. 31. 


New Year's eve bookkeeping 
items: 
Niterie here charged $5 a plate 


and paid out $30 for entertainers. 
Solo dancer worked three holiday 
ed $1.50. 


spots and gros 
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Year In Musie 





(Continued from vage 81) 
Warner Bros. control dating back to 
that 1929 song-pool purchase. 

As part of the T. B. Harms 
scheme Larry Spier was taken out 
of Famous Music Co. (another unit 
wherein Paramount and Warner 
Bros. were co-partners under the 
Harms aegis) and shifted into the 
Kern company as the personality 
head. 

On the matter of song personali- 
ties Rocco Vocco's resignation from 
Feist, after 20 years with that firm, 
was big tin pan alley news. Vocco 
joined Bobby Crawford as v.p. and 
general manager and 25% partner 
in all the DeSylvia, Brown & Hen- 
derson, Inc., and affiliated song in- 
terests. Crawford had long since 
bought out the name trio of the firm 
who were his original partners. The 
split came when the trio tiffed 
amongst themselves and took up 
separate collaborations. 

Another Feist alumnus, long since 
out of the company, Phil Korn- 
heiser, after various affiliations, 
finally hooked up with Ira Schuster 
as S-K, Inc., indie pubs. Schuster 
is a songwriter who was prof. mer. 
of Witmarks with Bob Miller there 
as radio plug contactee. Schuster 
was ousted and is currently suing 
Witmark on an alleged contract. 
Miller subsequently also left and 
likewise started his own indie song 
pub biz. Irving Caesar, Inc., with 
Arthur Behim, Harms alumnus, was 
also among the new starters. 

Most signal rehabilitation of the 
year was the effect of ‘Last Round 
Up’ on Shapiro-Bernstein which had 


long been hitless. Feist’s low bat-|,alesg 


ing some top-money sellers in its 
catalogs plus the Irving Berlin 
musical shows. 

No Tune Cycle 


No particular trends in songs for 
the 12 months. But again, it was 
evidenced that those relatively few 
thousands of people still buying 
sheet music were shopping only for 
hits. Not like in the past when 
they'd kill a buck or two and buy 
some also-ran tunes. Now, as with 
shows and pictures, it’s strictly the 
hits. 

This started the perennial anti- 
radio argument anew that the ether 
was making songs too fast and kill- 
ing ’em faster; that by the time the 
public got around to visit a music 
shop for a hit something else had 
cropped up in the public fancy. 
However, as regards the trends 
a reprise of some of the best selling 
titles indicates that the public did 
favor novelties on the order of ‘Let’s 
Put Out the Lights and Go to Sleep’, 
‘Stormy Weather’ and ‘Lazy Bones’, 
or simple, earthy ‘Echo in the Val- 
ley’, ‘Valley of the Moon’, ‘Little 
Street Where Old Friends Meet’ and 
‘Last Round Up’ school. ‘Big, Bad 
Wolf’, while technically of Holly- 
wood origin, falls into the first or 
novelty class. 

Actually the picture ditties were 
strictly governed by quality as to 
popularity. Most signal exception 
to this was Bing Crosby who almost 
single handed made several songs 
into semi-hits. Crosby unquestion- 
ably stands out as a solo song inter- 
preter, his Brunswick record sales 
attesting to that. But his record 
continued disappointing, 


ting average with hits also was &lalthough they improved no little 
matter of trade comment. V0CCO'S | over the previous year. 


resignation revolved in part around 
the Feist organization's 
operandi whereby a song committee 


Along with the novelty and the 


modus | simple ballad, ‘Love Is the Sweetest 


Thing’ (from England) and ‘Night 


reviews new material. That sort of |,nq Day’ are evidence that the aver- 
editorial board selection is against | 45. ballad or the musical comedy 
all the tenets of the music biz which | .ong still have sales’ value. But as 
is strictly a personality-and-hunch |, general thing, while a better qual- 


game, and prides itself on so being. 
Retrenchments 


In economic setup retrenchments b 


had to be made but it was con- 
cluded that cutting down the oper- 
ating budget was false economy. 
For as soon as a firm chiseled on its 
plugging organization that mini- 
mized the number of radio plugs. 
And since the multiplicity of radio 
plugs—it has been decided—is the 
norm for rating the activity and 
standing of the publishing firms, as 
soon as these ease off the relative 
standing of the firms proportionately 
diminishes. 

Thus, one pudlisher whose 
monthly nut was $30,000 figured he’d 
cut it approximately in half or to 
around $17,500 a month. He figured 
out that as a class A publisher his 
quarterly income from the ASCAP 
would be around $8-9,000 or «say 
$35,000 annually. Figuring this as a 
skeleton operating expense, and 
making up the rest from mechanical 
money, sheet music sales, ete., he 
was in pretty good operating posi- 
tion. But such trimming didn’t 
work out for the chiseling on man- 
power soon threatened his standing 
among the topnotch firms. 

The number of radio plugs as a 
standard arises from the fact that 
radio broadcasters’ income com- 
prises the bulk of the Society’s yield. 
In the past the picture houses—in 
the day of presentations and coun- 
try wide deluxe cinemas—were 
equally as important; also hotels 
and restaurants. It is hoped that 
now with repeal the hotel and bet- 
ter class restaurant, instead of the 
outlaw speakeasy, which didn’t re- 


spect proprietary music _ rights 
either, will revive that field for 
music tax revenue. 

Thus, the big league publisher 
must still operate on a nut from 
$20,000 to $35,000 a month. In the 
past, with branch professional 


offices, etc., a $10,000 weekly over- 
head was average, the monthly 
operating cost running $40,000 to 


$50,000 for the top. professional 
houses. This necessarily had to be 
trimmed, with a Chicago branch 


office (nothing as pretentious as in 
the past) alone, and men in the field 
otherwise covering New England, 
the West Coast, South, et cetera. 
On the matter of personnel and 
budget pruning Irving Berlin, Inc., 
with three expensive co-partners 
each drawing $500 weekly against 
profits, culminated in Max Winslow 
Ceciding to pass up the music busi- 
1.ess—his life’s career—to engage in 
a new field f him—pictures. Win- 
slow as well as Saul H. Bornstein, 
also of Berlin’s,is on the Columbia 


Pictures directorate, hence Win- 
slow’s studiv affiliation was 
natural. Bornstein and Irving Ber- 


lin continue operating Berlin, Inc., 
perscrally, the firm recently attain- 


ee 


ity ballad has been issuing off the 


tunesmiths’ pianos, -hey’re mostly a 


it too clever for the general good 
of the music dealer. The profes- 
sional staffs of the publishers have 
about concluded that what's good 
professional material for some radio 
warbler or band isn't always good 
commercial timber. 

Vallee as Defender 
The artists, too, seem to be recog- 
nizing the value of song material 
more and more. Perhaps the most 
ardent champion of Tin Pan Alley 
anti-radio cause is Rudy Vallee. Not 
only does he extol the merits of song 
material and their creators on his 
broadcasts, but he lends more than 
passively willing ears to all new ma- 
terial. 
In line with that, Vallee has 
also taken the cause of the music 
men into the strongholds of radio 
and the advertising agencies and has 
on occasion, decried the anti-t.p.a. 
stand by excoriating the broad- 
casters who would begrudge the 
copyright tariffs to the composers 
and publishers whose song material 
makes possible the otherwise very 
ccstly commercial radio shows 
which they underwrite. Vallee has 
also brought out that commercials 
pay heavily for talent and time fa- 
cilities but become petty over music 
license tolls. 
Perhaps the most damage done to 
the music men’s cause may date 
from the engagement as ‘music czar’ 
of E. C. Mills. Ever since Mills re- 
flected himself in the same light 
with Hays (films), Landis (base- 
ball), et al., he seems to have gone 
a bit berserk not only in outside 
relations but intra-ASCAP, of which 
he is general manager. While an 
employee of the music men Mills 
has been sharply criticized by his 
own membership for his attitude in 
trying to run matters in arbitrary 
fashion. 

This, perhaps, has been to the ad- 
vantage of Oswald F. Schuette, the 
National Association of Broad- 
casters and other Society antago- 
nists. 

The forerunner of the film theme 
song revival dates back to ‘As You 
Desire Me’ and ‘Farewell to Arms,’ 
both tunes actually non-thematic 
music. It was merely a case of Ab- 
ner Silver and Allie Wrubel, most 
notably, cashing in on the public- 
ity value of about-to-be-released 
film. This didn’t hurt a song title, 
approximating that of the picture, 
by any means. It was a psycho- 
logical hookup and good showman- 
ship for the songwriter, although, 
as happened in such instances, the 
song of the same name not only had 
nothing to do with the picture but 
ofter. was developed in thought and 
idea remote from the plot of the 
picture. 

‘Farewell to Arms’ was a notable 
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instance of this, the Hemingway 
book title referring to a military 
cataclysm while the Tin Pan Al- 
leyite chose to interpret arms in an 
amorous sense. It resulted in a 
couple of complications, incident- 
ally; they started first when Rob- 
bins, as Metro's ally, saw to it that 
Garbo’'s likeness did not adorn the 
title page of ‘As You Desire Me,’ 
marketed by a rival firm, Keit- 
Engel. But this didn’t deter K-E 
from merchandising and exploiting 
‘Desire Me’ as an independent pub- 
lication and making it a best seller, 
although there was no denying the 
semi-official and psychological ad- 
vantage the song had through the 
publicity value of the Garbo-Metro 
film. 
Paramount, too, has an official 
song publishing ally and when 
‘Farewell to Arms’ was marketed 
by a non-affiliated publisher, Par 
decided that the title of every pic- 
ture from that lot would be ‘written 
up’ synthetically, just for the copy- 
right value and as a means for 
protection. This started anew 
the old gags about ‘Hammacher, 
Schlemmer, I Love You,’ and the 
host of other ‘I love you’ ditties that 
were the rage three or (four 
years ago. (In truth it is said that 
‘I Cover the Waterfront’ was 
written up as a quasi-gag, al- 
though that developed into a hit, 
but with official United Artists‘ en- 
dorsement, however). 
Still another tiff on the picture 
song thing involved Robbins and 
E. B. Marks over ‘Dinner at Eight’ 
(Metro), with Robbins claiming the 
‘official’ tieup but Marks dating 
back its own song to ‘Dinner’ when 
it was a legit play and before film- 
ing. Marks also recalled that Rob- 
bins had stepped on Famous’ toes 
with a similar squabble over picture 
song titles involving ‘Love Me To- 
night’ (Chevalier-Par), published 
by Famous officially. Robbins, 
however, had a non-film song issued 
simultaneously, being careful to 
indicate that it was not hooked to 
the film of that name. 
Control Problem 
But {t was really 
Street,, ‘Gold Diggers,’ ‘Dancing 
Lady,’ ‘Footlight Parade,’ ‘Moon- 
light and Pretels,’ ‘Sitting Pretty,’ 
‘Going Hollywood’ and kindred type 
of filmmusicals that supplied the 
nation’s cinematic song thematics. 
With the screen once again an im- 
portant plugging medium, it be- 
came the problem once more to 
keep the plugs down and under 
control. That meant some restric- 
tion via radio, but where the tunes 
were popular, the requests, if not 
forthcoming to this or that self- 
important leader, usually irked 
where a radio commercial was in- 
volved. 

The proposed music code which 
has not yet gotten anywhere, hav- 
ing been officially rejected by Dep- 
uty NRA Administrator Sol Rosen- 
blatt, sought to officially cover this 
problem of controlling plugs—and 
also expenses for plugs. 

The expense things mostly mean 
entertainment. The publishers are 
still taking beatings on _ cover 
charges and large parties for en- 
tertainment at openings, etc. Under 
the music men's proposed code it 
was a self-confession that the 
MPPA's provisos, not to go over- 
board on expenses, were ineffectual 
or, at least not lived up to. There 
were other angles to the proposed 
code on expense such as trade dis- 
counts to pupils and teachers on 
standard music, etc., but that didn’t 
go for the average pop releases. 

British Idea Cools 

Another trend of the year that 
didn’t repeat itself was the Camp- 
bell-Connelly idea of importing im- 
portant American songsmiths (as 
with Harry Woods) to England and 
having them turn out a batch of 
24 compositions or so, vesting the 
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Most Played on the Air Last Week 





Reporting Service. 





To familiarize the rest of the country with the tunes most sung 
and played on the air around New York, the following is the com- 
pilation for last week. This tabulation will continue regularly. 

Tabulation in turn is broken down into two divisions: Number 
of plugs on the major networks (WEAF and WJZ of the NBC chain, 
and WABC, key station of CBS), along with the total of plugs on 
“ew York's two most important independent stations—WOR and 
WMCA. Data obtained from ‘Radio Log’ compiled by Accurate 


WEAF 
WJZ WOR 
Title WABC WMCA Total 
‘Everything I Have Is Yours’..se.e. 23 12 35 
‘One Minute to One’ eeneceeseeoesoe 20 15 30 
‘Old Spinning, Wheel’ ..ccccccecsees 13 16 29 
‘Alice In Wonderland’ es..sseeceees 15 11 26 
‘Did You Ever See a Dream Walking’ 11 14 25 
‘My Wonderful One’ <ccccccccrebece 0 34 24 
‘Sweet Madness’ eee ereeeeereseseeee 11 10 21 
‘Goodnight Little Girl’ Puree eeeeeery 9 il 20 
Don't You Remember’ ..ccccccccece Lk 8 19 
‘You've Taken My Heart’ ceccceseee Il Ss 19 








British Music Also Groans 





London, Dec. 15. 
Pop music in England is one of 
the subjects that in Charing Cross 
Road and its purlieus is not seri- 
ously encouraged if it is intended 
to keep the party bright and cheer- 
ful. 
After a tough year’s sledding 
everyone is hoping Santa Claus is 
going to drop something into the 
stocking that will make it possible 
to keep going another year. The 
root of all the trouble, of course, is 
radio, which has not only decimated 
sheet music sales but has put the 
phonograph business in such a spot 
that the publishers’ end of the roy- 
alties is only about 20% of what it 
was before. 
Up to a few months ago things 
were not too bad. A publisher could 
more or less engineer his plugs in a 
systematic manner, and by the pay- 
ment of a fee of from $5 to $15 
per number (depending upon the 
standing, or the fancied standing, 
of the orchestra leader who had the 
benefit of the mike) he could be 
reasonably sure of a fixed number 
of plugs. As the orchestra leader 
was not getting anything from the 
BBC there was nothing wicked 
about it—in fact it was just 
open secret and the only person 
the band boys didn’t tell was the 
inspector of taxes. But somebody 
else must have said something as 
he took quite an impertinent in- 
terest in the details. 
Last July the BBC decided to go 
all generous and pay the leaders for 
their services and in the newly 
found righteousness called upon the 
pop publishers to never again pay 
a leader or artist. As the publish- 
ers could not at first believe the 
BBC is really serious in its threat 
to pay money, and they were going 
for their holidays anyway, they 
didn’t jump to sign on the dotted 
line. So the BBC engaged the most 
expensive lawyer they knew and in 
court everyone agreed the only 
thing they wanted to do was to 
end paid plugging. The only dif- 
ference now is that BBC is so 
scared there will be any plugging 
it will not allow a band leader to 
play a commercial number more 
than once, and instead of the pub- 





world copyright with C&C in Lon- 
don, which company, in turn, sub- 
let the American rights. In 1932 it 
worked—worked so well that Amer- 
ican pubs squawked at the idea of 
an American songwriter contrib- 
uting too effectively to a British 
catalog. But when repeated this 
idea nothing signal eventuated. 
However, one of the biggest Amer- 
ican pop hits was ‘Love Is the 
Sweetest Thing,’ by the London 
dance maestro, Ray Noble. Harm's 
brought over. Otherwise there was 
no outstanding English contribu- 
tions to American musicana. 

The death of Henry Waterson, 
pioneer music publisher, was a 
matter of general regret in the trade. 
Long a Broadway figure—a true 
epitome of the boulevardier of yes- 
teryear’s Broadway-—his personal 
fortune dwindled with the years, 
although only within recent mem- 
ory Waterson owned a string of 


race horses and was one of the most 
lavish entertainers on the Main 
Stem. He also was a pioneer in 


the old cat-whisker detector radio, 
but seemingly just a bit ahead of 





the times on radio. For a time, 
too, he cleaned up with the pop 
priced phonograph record besides 
engaging in book and other publish- 
ing ventures in addition to. sheet 
music, 


lisher paying $15 for a plug he has 
on each occasion to furnish a spe- 
cial arrangement costing $40. 


One Band a Night 


In America a publisher may have 
the choice of several well known 
leaders who are on the air the 
same night, but in England there 
is only one outside band per night 
to cover the country, and if this 
leader doesn’t like a tune, or even 
the arrangement, then it’s out. And 
by the time he has included in his 
hour’s broadcast a few hot numbers 
a la Ellington, some of the latest 
film and musical comedy successes, 
there isn’t room for too many ordi- 
nary pops. 

All this is leading publishers to 
make a concerted drive on musical 
films because they then know they 
will be sure of some representation 
over the air, and in any case if it’s 
an important film it is bound to be 
heard by a few million visitors to 
the film palaces. 

A hit in the 25c edition now sells 
less than half what it formerly did 
at 50c, so figuring the drop in sales 
and price, there is a decrease of 
about 80%. The revenue from per- 
and phonograph records are off 
forming and broadcasting fees is 
about 75% to 80% on former figures 
only increasing slowly and as the 
revenue from BBC is based upon 
the number of licenses sold to the 
public, and these sales have nearly 
reached the saturation point, not 
much increase is looked for from 
that source. 

Most publishers are meeting the 
situation by cutting overheads to 
the minimum and in some cases 
turning their attention to other out- 
lets for their energies. A few are 
dabbling in theatrical adventures, 
the latest recruit being Lawrence 
Wright who has recently. purchased 
Princes theatre. Tnis house hitherto 
has been dark most months of the 
year but as Wright has a flair for 
speculation which usually comes off, 
the venture is being watched more 
closely than usual. 


MUSIC NOTES 


Embassy Club has extended Gere 
trude Niesens stay for four weeks. 








American rights to the score of 
Jan Kiepura’s ‘A Song For You’ have 
been acquired by Mills Music, Inc. 
Tunes are ‘Ninon’ and ‘Signorina.° 
Universal is releasing the film on 
this side. 





Charles Judels is in as m. c. at the 
Tic Toc club, Park Central hotel 
penthouse. Spot unveiled last night 
(31). 





Edward |. Fishman flew with 
Judge Hyman Bushel to Hollywood 
last Friday (22) to mix a holiday 
stay with business. 





Evelyn Hayes, newcomer from the 
coast, goes into the Deauville Yacht 
Club, Hollywood, Fla., Jan. 5, booked 
by Jack Bertell. 





Ritz Bros. with their own revue 
return to the Hotel Floridian, Mi- 
ami Beach, Feb. 1. 





Lee Breckenbridge Orchestra, 
Rita Dawn and Mary E. Cox Revue 
at the Hotel Trojan, Troy, N. Y. 





Myers Stockade at Mid-City Park, 
Albany N. Y., has been reopened 
with George White’s orchestra and 
a floor show, including Art Mallon 
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The Litigation Lingers On 
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By BEN BODEC 


No issue coming under the 
of the law of copyright has 
productive of so much litigation and 
personal acrimony on the part of 
the user and so many court de- 
cisions as the exclusive right of the 
copyright owner to the public per- 
formance of his musical work for 
profit. In America, decisions fav- 
orable to the copyright owner 
steadily mount, but the litigation 
continues with every new source of 
music usage determined upon mak- 
ing a test case of itself. 

Today this right of public per- 
formance is under attack from 
radio. The broadcasters seek not 
only to have the right as a Federal 
statute revised, but declare the 
American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers a monopoly 
and surversive of the Sherman- 
Anti-Trust Law, the Clayton Act 
and other similar legislation. To- 
morrow the attack, it can logically 
be anticipated, is apt to come from 
the latest of public purveyors of 
music, the taxicab owner. By in- 
stalling a radio set for the con- 
venience and diversion of his pas- 
sengers, and advertising it as part 
of the service the taximan, holds 
the ASCAP, has subjected himself 
to the copyright law and the pay- 
ment of a music tax. 

The right of public performance 
existed even before the law of copy- 
right. Far back in English history 
the author of a work became di- 
vested of this right when he turned 
it over for publication. This per- 
formance right was reinstated by 
the Statute of Ann, which held that 
even if the work were published the 
author retained full authority over 
its public performance. With the 


head 


bee n 


passing centuries one European 
country after another embodied 


the double protection of publication 
copyright and public performance 
into its laws. Since colonists as a 
rule adopted the laws of their home- 
land the dual right was included 
in the statutes of the countries on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Prior to the organization of the 





] 
j 
ASCAP the enforcement of the 

musical phase of the public per- | 
formance right was a haphazard | 
affair. Through a concentration of | 
interest here the copyright owners | 
were able to retain legal advice as 
to their rights, to effect methods of 
protection against legislative tamp- 
ering with the Copyright Act of | 
March 4, 1909, which reaffirmed the 
copyright owner's exclusive right to 
performance publicly for profit and 
set forth the penalty for violators, 
and to maintain a closer and more 
comprehensive check upon. the 
places or media so performing these 
works. The first years of ASCAP 
existence meant little else to the 
members but litigation. Before the 
Society’s members could capitalize 
on this right allowed them under 
the law, the resistance from taxed 
users of music made it necessary 
that first an adjudication of the 
right be obtained from the courts. 


The ‘17 Decision 


Issue finally got to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court through the case of 
Victor Herbert, Harry Smith and 
others against the Shanley Co., 
operating Shanley’s restaurant on 
Broadway, and against the Hilliard 
Hotel €o., operators of the Vander- 
bilt Hotel, N. Y. The decision was 
handed down Jan. 22, 1917, with 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes de- 
livering the opinion of the court. 

Said the court: ‘If the rights 
under copyright are infringed only 
by a performance they are very im- 
perfectly protected. Performances 
not different in kind from those of 
the defendant could be given that 
might compete with and even de- 
stroy the success of the monopoly 
the law intends the plaintiff (the 
copyright owner) to have.’ 

Hence not only did the tribunal} 
reassert the monopolistic rights of 
the ec .pyright owner to public per- 
formance of his work for profit but 
it held that as long as such ‘per- 
formances are not eleemosynary’ the 
‘purpose of employing them is 
profit’. Whether a fee is collected 
for the music or whether use of the 
music pays makes no difference, 
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Originator of the Modern Type of 
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PARADISE 
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Best Sellers 


Sheet music business came 
through the past stanza with 
the best showing for a Christ- 
mas week in years. Turnover 
of stock at the Music Dealers 
Service, Inc., was almost equal 
in quantity to the highest 
week in November. Similar 
business condition prevailed 
with the indie jobbing firm, 
Richmond-Mayer Music Co. 

Best six sheet sellers for the 
week ending Dec. 29, as re- 
ported by distribs and syndi- 
eate stores, were: 

‘Old Spinning Wheel’ (Sha- 
piro). 

‘Did You Ever See a Dream 
Walking?’ (DeSylva). 

‘Goodnight Little Girl of My 
Dreams’ (Morris). 

‘Annie Doesn't 
Anymore’ (Berlin). 

‘Everything | Have Is Yours 
(Robbins). 

‘Day You Came Along’ (Fa- 
mous). 


Live Here 











averred the court. All the law was 
concerned with was the implied in- 
tent to profit. 

With the issue thus clarified and 
giving carte blanche to the copy- 
right owner to collect from all 
sources of amusement, those sub- 
ject to the performance fee switched 
their object of legal attack to the 
ASCAP itself. In language simi- 
lar to that being used by the broad- 
casters today, the Society was 
assailed by picture house owners, 
restaurant and dancehall operators 
as practicing in restraint of trade, 
using coercive methods, ete. In an 
injunction action brought along 
these lines..by the 174th Street & 
St. Nicholas Avenue Amusement 
Co., Justice Goff of the New York 
Supreme Court on April 4, 1918, laid 
down a three point opinion that dis- 
posed of the monopoly by combina- 
tion argument. This court held that 
the ASCAP is formed for lawful 


purposes: that it is exercising its 
lawful rights by ‘bringing legal 
action for individual members 


against violators of copyright in 
protection of the members’ income 
from music, and that there is no 
restraint of trade through any act 
of the Association. 

Four years later the combination 
in restraint of trade angle again 
came up, this time in a Federal 
court in Pennsylvania. Case was 
that of T. B. Harms vs. William 
with Judge Thompson, of the east- 
ern district, holding that a combi- 
nation of composers, authors and 
publishers could not be brought 
within the provisions of the Sher- 
inan anti-trust act since a copy- 
right is an ‘intangible thing, sepa- 
rate and distinct from the materia] 
object copyright’, and accordingly 
‘the right under a copyright to per- 
form musical compositions is not 
trade or commerce any more than 
producing plays is trade or com- 
merce; or producing grand opera, 
or the giving of exhibitions of base- 
ball games’, At no time since has 
the restraint of trade or combina- 


tion in monopoly argument ever 
gone beyond a lower court. 
First Radio Case 

The first test case on the per- 


formance right. issue involving 
broadcasting had L. Bamberger & 
Son, operators of WOR, Newark, as 
the defendant. Judge Lynch, of the 
New Jersey Federal Court, on Aug. 
11, 1923, made it a sweeping deci- 
sion for the copyright owner, giving 


it as his opinion that the least 
vestige of advertising connected 
with a radio station tagged that 


outlet as operating with a profit 
motive and thereby bringing it 
within the purview of the Justice 
Holmes ‘the purpose is profit’ defi- 
nition. 

Operators of WLW, Cincinnati, 
carried their defense of an ASCAP 
suit for an injunction to the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Sixth District, Ohio, and the judg- 
ment handed down here April 9, 
1925, reversed a lower court’s ruling 


in favor of the station. A year 
later, General Electric in behalf of 
WJZ, N. Y., appealed to the New 


York Federal Court against the So- 
ciety’s attempt to collect from that 
station a fee for music broadcast as 
the result of a hotel band pickup. 
This court affirmed the copyright 
owner’s right to collect no matter 
where the music originated. Since 
then there have been no important | 
court decision with regard to music | 
and radio, | 
To return to the anti-trust angle, | 
once before has the American So- 
ciety been investigated by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the De- | 


ilife. This goes for America 
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By Abel Green 


Repeal is rewriting America’s nite 
in gen- 
eral and Broadway in particular. 

Nite clubs and likker are synony- 
legalization of 


in noc- 


mous, so, with the 


vintages, a new evolution 
turnal amusement is coming about. 
It runs a wide gamut and is yet in 
formative changes, shifting with the 
trends—and the trends themselves 
seem indeterminate. 

This conclusion is explained by 
the question, as yet undecided, 
whether the class speak with its 
pseudo-exclusivity, is to survive or 
whether these boites have had their 
hey-hey day and the big hotels and 
restaurants are now to come into 
their own—and out of receivership. 

At the moment the latter seems to 
be the case. The hotels have every 
one of their cafes, rooms and even 
unsuspected retreats open and doing 
bullish bar biz. The snootiest of 
the former speaks, now fully 
equipped with licenses, etc., are tak- 
ing it on the chin. What’s more, 
their limited capacities necessitates 


‘a bit higher tariff, and that doesn’t 


help. 

On the other hand, the speaks, 
perhaps, employ the best drink 
mixers extant. No denying ‘that 
many of the new barkeep help, even 
at the better hotels, have to con- 
sult their likker Baedekers for how- 
to-do-it—and -even then there are 
squawks. ‘There are also classic in- 
stances where the bartender must 
ask the eustomer how to mix ‘em, 
and there are unexplainable in- 
stances where a customer getting a 
daquiri drink, for example, mixed in 
a certain way at his favorite speak 
(and maybe it’s the wrong way, but 
the only way he or she knows), in- 
sisting that the daquiris mixed else- 
where are all wrong. 

Such is the grip of post-prohibi- 
tion drinking on the habits of the 
pre-repeal rounders. 

As to Cuisine 


And cuisine. Save in two or three 
hotels the food .doesn‘t begin to 
compare with the speaks. And they 
charge as much, Not that the 
speaks were giving it away, either 
—some of the reformed whisper- 
lows charge now as before, $2.50 and 
$3 per table d’hote dinner and up to 
$4 on Saturdays. 

The speaks’ income is now natu- 
rally greatly readjusted downwards, 
but no squawks. Legal booze is a 
bit cheaper, although many contend 
not as good—yet—and, of course, 
the big overhead, that ‘protection’ 
thing, is gone. This is what placed 
such a great burden on the prohi 
drinkers; not the normal overhead, 
nor the rum-running of the high 
price of booze at the source, but the 
protection which had to be tacked 
on to the normal retail overhead, 
and thus passed on to the ultimate 
consumer, 

With repeal imminent, as far back 
as a year and a half and two years 
ago, some of the better speaks, with 
full confidence in remaining unmo- 
Iested, started investing heavily in 
outfitting their rooms. They became 
Urbanesque creations in modern, 
chromium and panelling. And prob- 
ably became a liability, for a $70,000 
equipped room is not to be trifled 
with, hence the shakedown vultures 
probably got a bit more than ex- 
pected. The now historic incident 
of moving out that classy onyx bar 
hung as a Damascus sword over 
those who might slight the ‘protec- 
tion’ boys. But in the main the 
speak-wrecking proclivities were at 








partment of Justice. In the former 
instance it was at the instigation 
of Sidney S. Cohen as president of 
the Motion Picture Theatre Owners 
of America. On Jan. 2, 1923, the 
FTC wrote Cohen that it could not 
see anything unfair about the So- 
ciety’s methods, while the Depart- 
ment of Justice advised ASCAP, 
Aug. 6, 1926, 
been investigated on the Sherman 
Act phase, as the result of 
plaints received, but the 


com 
Govern- 


In this 
| from 


that the Society had | 


ment’s prosecuting department had | 
found nothing upon which to base 


an action. 


'a minimum the past year or two 


save one relatively recent sloughing. 
evolution of the speak, 
its early crude blind-pig ele- 
mentaries, into the drinking restau- 
rant, etc., a form of stability per- 
vaded the better spots. The mob- 
sters, if in, were told to make them- 
selves scarce and permit the suave 
bonifaces—the front-men—to handle 
the patronage; that this wasn’t a 
fleeting racket but an established 
business. 

They became legit. They wanted 
only ‘nice’ people; they protected 
the customer always: no promiscu- 
ous mixing; no barflies. Impeccable 
service, good likker, choice viands— 
and ever with an eye to repeat 
trade. It was smart to be exacting, 
for New York certainly contains a 
clientele that reacts to and recog- 
nizes the niceties. 


Patriotic Flair 


Still, when repeal came about 
they abandoned the hide-outs. It 
has become the thing to patronize 
the major hotels which were only 
historic names. What's more, the 
air of liberalism, the NRA, FDR and 
the good ole USA all figure some- 
how in this patriotic manifestation. 

As for the dancehounds there are 
large name orchestras to be had in 
the hotels that no small capacity 
speakeasy can _ afford. And the 
prices are righter than ever; 80 
much so that many who'd not 
touched any of the prohi stuff have 
decided to take a drink. That many 
of these, along with the prohibition 
drinkers, are still disappointed by 
the brands on the market isn’t doing 
the likker thing much good. Hence 
the general uncertainty on what 
may be the evolution. 

Between New York Health Come. 
missioner Shirley W. Wynne’s blast 
against the spuriousness or inferior 
qualities of certain brands, and the 
newspapers’ sundry campaign ex- 
posing the blending of the best 
known brands as poor cutting proc- 
esses, it may chase the boys and 
girls back into the speaks. The bet- 
ter class speaks always proffered 
good stuff. 


From the drink thing, of course, 
the nite clubs had their own evolu- 
tions prior to Dec. 5. The Hollywood 
and Paradise, New York, type of 
large cabaret restaurant set the pace 
which a couple of others tried to 
emulate and failed. This meant 
large nudie shows, no couvert, $1.50 
to. $3 minimum check (which in- 
cluded dinner), and in view of a 
1,100 capacity or so meant weekly 
gross receipts of $20,900. The show 
costs mounted to as high as $9,000 
a week, but there was enough mar- 
gin of profit at that rate of income. 


Then came the musichall type of 
continental supper club, which bids 
fair to catch on. The Casino de 
Paree, in the reconstructed New 
Yorker (nee Gallo) theatre, was the 
first, closely followed by the Man- 
hattan Music Hall, a similar type of 
auditorium. Manhattan M, H. is on 
the site of the Manhattan theatre 
(formerly the Hammerstein), and as 
in the Casino de Paree the seats are 
ripped out and tables substituted on 
a terrace orchestra and balcony, to 
insure good visibility. The shows 
perform on stage instead of the 
usual dance floor, and the patrons 
mount the rostrum to dance on the 
stage, with two bands in stage boxes 
giving out dansapation. 

Revival of the Palais Royal (Dee. 
22) was another signal landmark in 
a general move to ‘bring back 
Broadway.’ Whether that will hap- 
pen is a moot question, although the 
sophisticates already are tiring of 
the sundry reminiscences of the 
Broadway that was—the Broadway 
of Shanley’s, Rector’s, Reisenwe- 
ber’s, ete. 

The class speakeasy steered them 
all away from Broadway and into 
the East 50's and hideaway retreats. 
The hideaway thing will always be 
an element in nite life, whether in 
New York or Hohokus, but whether 
they'll come out into the open, in 
the main, has yet to be seen. 


WILLARD TAVERN 


Under Mgt. Miss E. Peroni 


251 West 75th St., N. Y. 


Delicious Dinner 65c 
Also A-La-Carte 
Open Until 3 A. M. 
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(Continued from page 1) SUTIN (2: ae al 
plan could materialize, the ABA has GREETING: ¥ pe 
a temporary scheme to relieve stage yd 
2 unemployment over the current Pay R 
" G R FE E T T N G S winter. This asks the placing of re play 
: unemployed actors to work enter- SY Cer 
q . taining the patients and inmates otf at alie: 
public hospitals, charitable and edu- Ry put 
‘i cational institutions, such as orphan JA K B R EGMAN we witl 
4 asylums, homes for the aged, etc., ( yy 
under local civic sponsorship Cc 


The two briefs were submitted 
| Thursday (28) at a meeting in the 
| NRA offices at 25 Broadway, New 
| York, called by the Whalen com- 
F; mittee to discuss unemployment re- 


ee for 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORP. tion 
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| i} lief work in the theatre. In the ': 
, ® tor. 
if | absence of Whalen, Henry F. Wolff, re ; 
| | de puty city administrator of the A Cl 
4 | NRA, presided out 
Equity Ducks Sundays ELE AEELE AE EEE ELE LE GE Ge GES Pler 
Nost of the session was taken 
is | up by a debate between Frank Giil- S} 
, more of Equity and Walter Reade, betv 
Ry | representing the legit managers, in 1} 
ver special Sunday night shows for excl 
4 New Year's Eve. teade demanded Erla 
fi " that Equity permit them, but Gill- 
; ae re more said time was too short for 
GEL GEILE DE PE EDGED E GE DEOL EGR him to call the Equity council to- 
— gether for a vote, and he could not 
sa idividus rote for the or- 
a 
William Charlton chairman of the Cl 
iS stage unemployment relief bureau day 
GRE ETIN GS of the NRA appointed a committee Me fictic 
i to sit with him in the discussion of y verti 
relief plans submitted, Committee 
yjconsists in William # cavanan off} BETTY JANE COOPER Li 


the stage hands’ union, Joe Weber busi 


»-| of the musicians union; Dorothy 


Bryant, Chorus Equity; Antoinette Mg 
Perry, Stage Relief Fund: Bessie e waa. 


and 





| § f JULIAN T. ABELES 


i 2 East 40th Street, New York “1 Beaity, Actor’s Dinner Club; Henry Wish io & 
Brenner, representing unemployed , ° - 
musicians; Gustave Blum, Bernard Many More Anniversaries for MIKE SHEA a ap 
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WE DO OUR PART 





15 YEARS AGO 


(From Variety and Clipper) 





Joseph Plunkett took over the 
Strand, N. Y., replacing the late 
Harold Edel. , 





Court order authorized Samuel 
Goldfish to adopt Goldwyn as his 
Jegal moniker, 





Famous and First National had 
reached a tentative agreement to 
make Stanley Booking Corp. their 
national distribs. Taken seriously, 
but it wasn’t. 


Fleet was in N. Y. harbor for the 
holidays. Famous supplied 161 reels 
of films to the 23 ships to entertain 
those not on shore leave. No charge. 


Old United Booking Offices took 
on the name of B. F. Keith Vaude- 
ville Exchange. 


Irving Berlin quit Waterson, Ber- 
lin & Snyder to free lance. Had 
been with the concern 12 years. 


Railroads still under Government 
operation. A new order requiring 
50 first class tickets to move a bag- 
gage car was discouraging man- 


agers. Upped fares were bad 
enough. Rescinded when kicks 
came. 


Robert Hilliard wanted to quit 
*A Prince There Was’ and William 
Elliot told George M. Cohan over 
the lunch table he thought he would 
close it. Cohan bought the piece 
and played the part that afternoon. 


Restrictions against Germans 
playing dates over here were lifted. 
Certain zones had been barred to all 
aliens. First step in the move to 
put them back on an even footing 
with others. 


Corse Payton was looking around 
for a stock spot. 


Earl Carroll was mustered out of 
the army. Had been in the avia- 
tion corps and latterly as instruc- 
tor. 





Christmas week had been a sell- 
out for most Broadway shows. 
Plenty of hits and the $2 top helped. 


Shuberts were planning to open 
between 50 and 100 ticket agencies 
in N. Y. to sell their own shows 
exclusively. A slap at Klaw & 
Erlanger. 


90 YEARS AGO 


(From ‘Clipper’) 








Clipper came out with its holi- 
day number. Ran to 24 pages. More 
fiction stories, but little extra ad- 
vertising. 


Lily Langtry was doing a sellout 
business in the southeast. 


Mary Anderson, a hit in London, 
was preparing to add Lady Macbeth 
to her repertory. Reported to be 
engaged to the Duke of Portland, 
but this was denied. She married 
Tony Novarro. 





Lotta was a flop in ‘Musette’, her 
first London try. 





Panoramas were on their way out 
but M. F. Bachelder was offering 
cash for the addresses of the own- 
ers of two of them. Paradise Lost 
and the Apocalypse. 


Sam Williams, a Negro with a 
minstrel troupe, had been acquitted 
On a murder charge and returned 
to his home in Amsterdam, N. Y. 
The colored constituency turned out 
1,000 strong to welcome him 


25 Years Ahead—and What? 


————— 


(Written on the occasion of the 25th Anniversary of Variety by Sime and 


published Dec. 31, 1930). 
Within the life of Variety, 25 years, the show business of America 
has performed a complete somersault. So instead of talking about 25 


years or of what has occurred which everyone knows more 
or less; it nay be better for the business of today to look forward 
25 years. That will be something which events have brought out the 
show business of 25 years ago failed to do. Then or at any time there- 


after, up to now. 


Since tnen, 


Snow 





Of course, Variety is naturally appreciative that it has lived for 25 


years, and it hopes it may for 25 more, and more. It hasn’t much to 
say for itself. Hobbling along during those 25 years, it’s still trying to 
go along in the best and only way it knows. That is to print the truth 
about the show business it represents, as it finds it. For no other reason 
than, as has been said before, a trade paper can’t fool its trade, which 
knows more about that trade than any trade paper possibly could. 
Therefore, to print the truth as it is found, located or gathered, appears 
to be the best, if not obvious to all, policy. And it’s much easier without 
“politics.” 





In the 25 years to come, contemporary showmen must avoid the stage 
errors of the 25 years behind. Those errors have been plentiful. They 
have been the cause of the decline of every branch in the show business 
excepting pictures, and pictures, on top now, should be the most as- 
sidious in avoiding grave mistakes of the future. 


Perhaps vaudeville and the legit will come back. The legit will have 
a future when the picture business assumes charge of it. Otherwise 
the legit will linger on the Broadways of say five big American cities, 
and then but feebly, unless legit’s greatest detriment, its ruination in 
fact, is eliminated. That will likely happen if pictures takes over the 
legit. Vaudeville will have its chance when there are more managerial 
believers in vaudeville. The picture and vaudeville hook-up in chains is 
all wrong for vaudeville. The weight lies with pictures, because the 
controllers of the chains are firstly picture men, who don’t know vaude- 
ville and have no faith in it. Burlesque is negative and immaterial. But 
the same reasons exist for its present condition as with the others which 
have been shell-shocked. 





The two greatest errors committed by the stage have been the abuse 
of its producers and their own power. If the picture business will re- 
member that brief statement covering a great deal, it may save itself the 
headaches those errors cost so many others of the stage. 





This abuse started with Klaw & Erlanger. It made the Shuberts pos- 
sible and impossible. Stair & Havlin tried it and passed out. Keith 
and Orpheum vaudeville did it, per E. F. Albee, and passed out.* The 
Columbia Amusement Co. (burlesque) did it and passed out. 





Producers as employed here do not contemplate merely the men who 
stage the show or pictures. Producers as a term embraces everyone 
concerned in the making of a show or a film. The producers were 
abused and driven away from the stage, from K. & E, to the Shuberts, 
from the Shuberts to their own independency or back to K. & E., or from 
Stair & Havlin to oblivion. While the producers of vaudeville were 
given the needles by the Albee crowd even as those producers were feed- 
ing vaudeville with its life blood. And they were starved out. 





Abuse from power for 25 years developed from the K. & E. days until 
it became so common in the latter years, it almost was accepted as a 
part of stage operation. Of the two, the picture heads should avoid the 
abuse of power for, when that starts, the abuse of producers follows. 





Another highly important matter the stage leaders of the past over- 
looked, although the entire show business to date has overlooked it, was 
good will. They neither cultivated good will with the public nor in their 
own organization. They never had it with either. And it was important 
—it is important, most important. Past events have proven how valu- 
able it would have been to K. & E., the Shuberts and Albee, who couldn't 
get it when they wanted and needed it. Because good will cannot be 
purchased, only cultivated and in good faith.- 





There was never one man of the stage big enough to dictate what the 
public must take. To be remembered by the picture men. For the pub- 
lic may not take. No one man in pictures is big enough to disregard 
talent. Those of the stage who thought they were all lived to regret it. 





It’s talent that makes pictures, from the writer to the director and the 
actors—all the essential talent of the studios. That talent must be con- 
served and preserved, if the picture business is to be preserved. The 
picture business cannot afford to commit the faults of the stage, for it 
knows the faults of the stage, and thereby has the best guide for its 
business future by simply avoiding them. 





If the picture business is so new that it has bragged over its profit 
last year, without knowing what it is going to be this year, that should be 
the lesson for that. Nor should the picture man be obsessed with the 
erroneous belief the general public depends upon him for entertainment. 
This country thrived before pictures. 


In short, if the picture man will run his business for the next 25 years 
without abusing it or the people in it, he will probably find an enduring 
prosperous business under him, for then his people will work with him 
instead of against him; he will have located the best talent and held it; 
he will have found the foundation for success—team work and good will. 
With that good will also fostered with the public, now, tomorrow, every 
day, week and year. 


And all of this goes exactly the same for theatre operation. 





to be preserved in alcohol. He was 
down to 40 pounds and rapidly los- 
ing weight. 


with their singing of ‘Home Again’. 
In the rush the station stove was 
overturned, setting fire to the depot 
and some of the celebrators. 





Floating theatre for N. Y. waters 
was projected. Clipper reminded 
that the experiments dating back to 
1844 had always been failures. 


Nathans & Co.’s circus sold by 
the sheriff at Garnett, Kans. Split 
up among the half dozen circus men 
present. Prices were low. 





(incandescent) 
Bowery, 


‘Horseshoe lght’ 
P. T. Barnum executed a codiciljin the dome of Miner’s 
to his will. Three physicians wit- | dropped. 

nessed it, appending an affidavitjinsulation to have 
that they believed him to be per- Primitive installation. 
ssible liti- onnenetinnns 





been 


charred. 











|fectly sane. To meet p< 
gation. San Francisco Minstrels, for 18 
enatsninigs years a N. Y. institution, sold to 
Morris and Knowles gave up the|J. H. Haverly and ceased to exit as] 
Park theatre... Taken over by John such, Last permanent minstrel 
A. Stevens, who had recently been|troupe in N. Y. 
burned out of the Windsor. re 
—_ Reporting a new theatre in Idal 
Issac Sprague, a living skeleton|the correspondent stated the freight 
had given his!on the wood for paneling : ne cost 
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playing the museums 
Harvard medi 


vody to museum ! $1,! 


Investigation showed the | 





Inside Stuff—Pictures 


fee ee 


Probable that picture cé mpanies or theatres will not try for tie ps oF 
exploitation stunts on liquor. First effort in that direction, figured out 
and arranged by the exploiteer of one of the major chains, was quickly 
nixed despite that no cost was involved to the theatre, 

Idea, in welcomir actual repeal, was to give away a drink of chame 
|} pagne with each ticket stub to holders as they came into the lobby 
} where a bar and service for the purpose would be set up. One of the 
big liquor houses had agreed to provide the mpagne (domestic) and 
take ads mentioning the theatre and the stunt. 

In that liquor tie-ups or stunts may offend those who remain dry, 
picture industry is expected to ignore anything in that direction for the 
time being at least. 

Only a minority of the more than 200 theatres embraced in a large 
number of subsidiaries of Publix Enterprises are not involved in part- 
nerships which give up to a 50% control by former independents. They 


> 





are scattered mostly throughout the south in which Publix Enterprises 
was kind. Now that Famous Theatres is taking over the PE bankrupt 
these houses will probably be apportioned to existing partnerships. 

Prior to the working out of the Karl Hoblitzelle, A, H. Blank and 
Hunter Perry deals for large groups of PE houses, many theatres under 
this banner were tied into various partnerships, including E. J. Sparks 
who controls all of Florida, Arthur Lucas, Carl Bamford, Kincey & Wilby 
and others. 

The takeover of PE, means to Famous little more than the Par home 
office point of view than corporate control of partners who have full 
operating power, except for various forms of servicing which is handled 
at the h.o. through another corporation, Theatre Management, and will 
continue that way. 

Since PE went into bankruptcy about 100 theatres have been disposed 
of, some being repossessed by landlords, 


An indication of how local merchants in some spots value tie-ups 
through theatres was the action of business houses in Brooklyn which 
signed, and sent a roundrobin, to the home office, protesting the absence 


of Larry Cowen as publicity-advertising rep at the Albee. He was 
dropped Thanksgiving day. 
Cowen went heavily for stunts and tie-ups with local merchants, civic 


organizations, military orders, etc. He is now with the Albee’s opposi- 


tion, the Fox, Brooklyn. 





It looks pretty certain now that the banks which are involved in that 
much discussed film negative loan to Paramount will get together with 
the Par people.. Adjustment is in sight according to official spokes- 
men. Outlook is that the banks will not attempt to take a preferred 
position above the P-P bondholders on the $13,000,000 involved. 





Cineglow sound, new type recording equipment that has been used in 
the east, is making a bid for indie biz on the coast, 





Paramount Famous Lasky Corp., which about five years ago becamé 
Paramount Publix, has been changed to the Lares Theatre Corp., with 
incorporation transferred from Delaware to New York. 

Paramount Famous Lasky remains in existence principally because 
one of the series of bonds was issued on this company. They are the 
20-year 6% sinking fund gold bonds, due Dec, 1, 1947, 





Where it started out with a dozen in attendance the second and other 
meetings of the Code Authority threaten to include a score or more, 
Codists who attended the first meeting alone figure now they can bring 
along their alternates, even lawyers. They remember that Nick Schenck 
had his alternate, J. Robert Rubin, and Harry M. Warner his lawyer, 
Harry Beresford. 

They recall also the growth of the first meetings at the Bar Association 
last summer when ringers virtually doubled the number of men the NRA 
had officially designated to draft the code. 





Warner Bros. are interfering in no way with any of their stars who 
wish to go on the air nor does the company insert clauses in talent cone 
tracts prohibiting air engagements without consent. 

Reports that Warners may not have been agreeable to Kay Francis 
broadcasting in the East while on a holiday vacation, are erroneous. The 
company was not concerned in Miss Francis’ air plans. 

Warners didn’t even have a complaint when Barbara Stanwyck on a 
recent personal at the NY Paramount appeared on the theatre’s weekly 
broadcast, double opposition to WB houses on Broadway, 





The Paramount annual pass list which through the years has been 
gradually reduced, is being sheared again for 1934. New eliminations in- 
clude executives of other companies, as well as sundry others, either for 
the entire Publix circuit or the N.Y. Paramount. 

The new Publix passes will be stamped with a seal, across which 
appears the signature of C. L. Oswald, who’s in charge of the traveling 
auditor and investigating department. Oswald worked out the seal idea 
following investigation that Publix passes were being counterfeited in 
various parts of the country. 


Inside Stuff—Legit 


‘The Locked Room’, presented at the Ambassador, New York, last week 
by M. S. Schlessinger and William B. Friedlander, provided the debut 
appearances of three actresses—Nena Sinclair, Jane Kim and Ruth Shep- 
pard. Latter was programed in error as being Hazel O’Connell. 

Understood that Miss Sinclair is of the oil family and provided some 
financial backing. Miss Kim is said to be a daughter of James Imbrie, 
former broker who has opened a chain of eating places. Imbrie js also 
reported to be interested in Friedlander’s theatre activities. 











Indications are that the new legit combination of Schlessinger and 
Friedlander will not do another show together. 
The wealthy James Verner Reed, who declared himself out of show 


business following a number of annoyances attendant on the tryout of 
‘Love Story’ in Philadelphia, blasted the practices and people in show 
business in a signed article appearing in the N. Y. Times. Reed was 
interested in half a dozen productions in recent seasons and was of the 
firm of McGowan and Reed. 


teed will devote himself to the realty development of Hobe Sound, 
Fla., the holdings being located between Ft. Pierce and Palm Beach. 
Tract is bounded by the Indian River on one side and the ocean on the 
other. He proposes to restrict the Sound to well-to-do residents with 
no house to cost less than $50,000. 

Ethel Barrymore’s new slogan, ‘You don’t know anything, you never 
did know anything, you never will know anything’ seems destined to 
supersede her traditional signature, ‘That’s all there is, there isn’t any 
|} more.” Her explosion before the Philadelphia society matrons, in dee 
fense of Eva Le Galliene, has created a whole new school of Barrys 
moriana,. 

Those society women who cried out in anguish, ‘We’ve never been gs90 
insulted,’ are also being joshed on the theory that their rcmark suggests 
that they have often been insulted, but that Miss Barrymore’s dart 


or tis 


was the most 
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That Mug, Santa Claus 





By Joe Laurie, Jr. 


Make mine straight rye and I'll] 
tell you about this guy Santa Claus. 

The first time I remember meetin’ 
the mugg was when I was a kid, 
about 9. He started off by givin’ 
me a small drum. I thought it was 
nice of the guy to do that for a 
kid—a poor kid at that. Then nearly 
every year after that he’d show up 
with some little thing or other for 


me—sometimes he was too busy to 
bring the stuff himself, so he’d send 
a Salvation Army girl with it. Then 
I lost track of him until I got in 
show business, 

My first year in show business he 
brought me a route on the Gus Sun 
time—25 nice weeks—small jumps, 
small towns, small dough—but I 
was tickled to death—I was learnin’ 
and was plenty stage struck. Then 
the Xmas after that he brought me 
a present of a route on the Sulli- 
van & Considine time; that’s where 
I met Aggie; and we got hitched. 
She’s a great girl, Aggie, and it 
was one of the best presents Santa 
ever brought me. We did a double 
after I played for S&C, and the 
next Christmas Santa brought her 
aswell sunburst pin; it was kinda 


yellow but it made a swell flash 
when the spotlight hit it. Then he 


brought me a horseshoe pin with 
28' diamonds; they were’ small 
stones when you looked at ’em close 
one at a time, but the salvo would 
blind you. Many a crap game that 
pin changed hands in, but I always 
managed to get it back. 

An Even Break 

Well, sir, the cld man would bring 
us pretty nice things’ nearly every 
yéar—bathrobe and slippers for me 
and a Chinese kimono for Aggie. 
Ties and shirts for me and a fur 
neckpiece for Aggie. He kinda di- 
vided things up even for us, we 
were going along fine, just deucing 
it, but happy and he treated us 
swell. Nice routes from Loew, 
United, Orpheum and Inter-State. 
No kick comin’ at all. Until pro- 
hibition came, and by the way 
that’s the first time Aggie and me 
ever took a drink. Well, I noticed 
that old Santa Claus kinda slowed 
up on us—he didn’t forget us, mind 
you, but the spirit wasn’t there like 
it used to be. Then came the crash 
in ’29 and Aggie and me lost nearly 
all the dough we had in Building 
& Loan. So the guy stayed away 
from us like we did ‘Mandalay’. 
Didn’t see him around for years. 
Aggie and me was thinkin’ of him 
plenty, too, especially when we had 
to stick in the sunburst and horse- 
shoe pin and lots of other things he 
gave us. 

We figured that Santa Claus was 
good to us when we had it, and 
now he was the same like a lot of 
our pals—nobody came _ around. 
Well, Aggie and I were hurt plenty 


but we kept pluggin’ along. No 
more routes to grab so we just 
played catch-as-catch-can dates, 


and I tell you, fellah, those dates 
we played from '29 to now could 
fill up 10 lines of a small date book. 
We weren't bothered by income tax 
people but the landlords were no 
cinch, 

So me and Aggie is roomin’ in a 


hole in the wall in the forlorn 40's 
with nothin’ in the house but a 
bottle of second-hand gin. You 
know the kind I mean—the bottle 
still had the smell of gin in it, And 
me and Aggie are talkin’ things 
over. She figures maybe it’s be- 


cause we ain’t got the place fixed 
up with a tree that Santa Claus is 
stayin’ away, ‘cause Aggie always 
used to have a small tree in the 
room years ago. Fixed up swell, 
too. But she got to cryin’ and it 
Was all I could do to keep the cloud- 
burst back myself. Kinda tough to 
spend a Christmas night like that. 
Here was everybody happy and cel- 
ebratin’. The first Christmas in 
years that liquor came back. They 
were celebratin’ with wine, rye, gin 
—all the real stuff just a few blocks 
from us, and here we were in a cell 
with nothin’ to look forward to. 
The Stranger Returns 

All the theatres usin’ units, and 
not a chance for Aggie and me. 
Well, sir, Aggie gets kinda hys- 
terical and has one foot outta the 
window, and I’m kinda toyin’ with 
the gas jet idea, there was just 
about two cents worth of gas left, 
when we hear a knock on the chim- 
ney—or where the chimney would 


have been if we had one. I looks 
around and who do you think I 
sees? You’re. right—old Santa 
Claus himself—and I calls Aggie 


and she turns around and she sees 
him too. Well I could hardly rec- 
ognize the guy because he looks 
like he was on a bat—his beard was 


OT 
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kinda in a knot, his red suit was 
dirty, his hat was on the side of 
his head; he was on a bat all right. 
He looked kinda cockeyed at me 


and with tears in his eyes he start- 
ed to apologize. 


Finally Shows Up 
He said, ‘Terry, I'm awful sorry 
for showin’ up like this after all 


these years that I neglected you and 


Agzie. But to tell you the truth 
for the past few years I've been 
sort of disgusted. Years ago I re- 


member when I looked forward on 
Christmas night to run down to see 
the folks, have a drink or two and 
I'd enjoy handin’ out presents to 
everybody. Then when prohibition 
came in I kept it up, but my heart 
wasn't in it. Then for the past few 
years I kinda let the whole thing 
go. I lost interest ’cause there was 
no fun for me handin’ people pres- 
ents and they would take ‘em 
through force of habit. No smile 
on ‘their face, no thank you, no 
nothin’. Of course, I must admit 














BELLE BAKER 
Joins the throng of well-wishers of 
MIKE SHEA 


Loew has given Max Baer a $500 
salary to $3,500, for three 
more stage weeks in the east, com- 
mencing next week (5) in Wash- 
ington. 

After Washington, Baer plays the 
Met, Brooklyn, and Baltimore, then 
returns to the coast. 


boost, 





Look for Chi Nitery 
Boom Again Next Yr. 


hotel, 





Another boom era for cafe 


and nite club attractions—bands, 
dancers, et al.—is in the offing in 
Chicago next spring with the re- 


opening of the World’s Fair for an- 
other session. % 

Already attractions which clicked 
in Chi this past summer have been 
re-engaged, notably Fowler and 
Tamara, dancers, who were booked 
for two weeks originally and stayed 
six months at the Hotel Drake. 
They’ve been re-engaged for the 
spring and meantime are vacation- 
ing in California. 








Season’s Greetings 


Baer Upped to $3,500 


| 


OUMANSKYS AT B’KLYN 
FOX; EXPANDING SHOWS 


Stepping do 
the the 
RKO Albee and Loew's Metropoli- 


out to battle with 


opposition, Paramount, 
tan, the Brooklyn Fox has brought 
in Alexander Oumansky and Peggy 
(Mrs. 
stage shows 


Oumansky) to produce its 


and Larry Cowen in 
charge of advertising and publicity, 

Cowan, who was at the Albee for 
a couple yéars and well known in 
the Brooklyn borough, was brought 
in by Sydney 8S. Cohen after a spell 
during which the house's advertis- 
ing work has been in the hands of 
assistants of Arthur Housman, who 
recently joined National 
Service. 

Line increases from 16 to 24 girls. 

Freddie Berrens and his CBS or- 
chestra goes into the Fox Friday 
(5) as the permanent stage band, 
Berrens also replacing Bobby Gil- 
lette as m.c. 


Screen 











I wasn’t handin’ out as nice a line 
of goods as I used to in the old days, 
so I kinda lost heart and figured 
I'd stay home for awhile. Then I 
hears that prohibition was kicked 
out, and there was a new President 
that was makin’ everybody happy 
again, and it made me feel like my 
old self, so I makes up a swell load 
of stuff.’ You know I never touch 
anything during the year up at my 
place because I have a lot of work 
to do and you can’t do it half 
mulled. So I load up with the best 
presents I have and make the trip 
down to see me pals. I’m sorry. [ 
came so late to you, but everybody 
was entertainih’ tonight and I had 
plenty of drinks which I guess you 
can And-.I kinda gave away 
all the best stuff but I didn’t forget 
you and Aggie. I brought you a 
few Code dates. I admit they ain’t 


see. 


much but it will keep you and 
Aggie goin’ for awhile. They'’re|s 
little theatres, lousy orchestras, 


dirty dressin’ rooms, but they pay 
seven and a half bucks apiece a 
night, couldn’t get you any more 
‘cause the agents are even kickin’ 
at this price. I'm sorry, Terry, 
that’s all I got for you, but the 
radio and units grabbed up all my 
good stuff this year.’ 

Anyway I grabs Santa and I sez 
that will be O. K. We're glad to 
get that. Gee, Aggie will be able 
to get a few warm rags and I can 
get myself a half warm benny—and 
I looks at Aggie and she’s cryin’ 
again, but with joy this time. And 
we all take a drink out of the bottle 
and Santa kinda mumbles, ‘I'll give 
these dates to you folks, I’ve got 
‘em in the back of my sleigh but I 
guess I’ve had too much to drink 
‘cause I forget where I parked my 
reindeers and sleigh.’ Well, with 
that Aggie lets out a scream and 
puts the other foot out of the win- 
dow. I take a punch at Santa 
Claus and he runs down the steps 
with me after him. I ran all over 
town with him to try and find his 
sleigh and reindeers, but he got 
away from me. 

That’s when you met me and 
asked me in here to have a drink. 
Now I gotta go back and see if 
Aggie got hurt. I don’t think there 
was a mattress on my prop list to 
eatch her. Well, one more drink 
and I'll wish you a Merry Christ- 
mas. And if you happen to see that 
guy Santa Claus, tell him I'm offa 
him, 


Sophie Tucker Dated 
For London Again 


Sophie Tucker, who came east 
from the Coast to play an engage- 
ment at the Hollywood restaurant, 
leaves for Europe April 15 to open 
at the Palladium, London, May 1. 

Miss Tucker goes back to Cali- 
fornia first, leaving Jan. 20 to ap- 
pear in a picture for Majestic 
(indie). 





Senator Murphy Treks 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 
Senator Murphy resumed his 
vaudeville tour at Denver Saturday 
(30). He then plays Chicago, com- 
ing into New York shortly after. 
Murphy came to the coast on ac- 
count of the illness of his father, 
who died two weeks ago. 


G.V.F. UNIT FOR LOEW 
Curtis & Allen’s ‘Greenwich Vil- 
lage Follies’ unit has been set for 
the Loew time, starting Feb. 9 at 
Washington. 
Tab meanwhile completes its cur- 
rent RKO bookings. 








8 for Keith and 4 for Poli 
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By Epes W. Sargent 
Vaudeville has plenty of head- 
aches, many of ‘them new, but one 
of the big pains of bygone days has 
been aspirined forever. There no 
longer is the question of who does 
two shows against the others’ three. 
Back in the '90s that was a burn- 
ing question. It continued until 
around 1905, when Keith and Proc- 
tor united and dropped the contin- 
uous performance for films. While 
it lasted it was the cause of more 
disputes than probably any one de- 
tail of billing. It created a caste 
system that brought rough words 
and heartaches. To be promoied to 
the two-a-day division meant more 
than a raise in salary, 

It all started when the late B. F. 
Keith originated his continuous per- 
formance idea in the '80s. He had 
beem running a theatre in Boston. 
It started as a store show of a pre- 
maturely born Negro child weighing 
but four pounds, Keith added other 
freaks. Eventually he got the idea 
of adding a stage show, the same as 
the dime museums. Eventually he 
dropped the freaks and concentrated 
on the show; a 60-minute affair 
with 10-minute breaks to clear the 
house. 

Keith noted that many of those 
who came in when the show was 
half over went out squawking. 
Others turned from the box office 
when told there were only two more 
acts. He was losing business and 
friends. So one morning he plas- 
tered his tiny lobby with an an- 
nouncement that .commencing the 
following week the show would be 
continuous. The slogan was, ‘Come 
when you please. Stay as long as 
you like.’ Even the late Sam Hodg- 
don, then Keith’s right hand man, 
did not entirely get the idea. 


Hodgdon Catches On 
Came Monday. Hodgdon opened 
the show with a lecture on some 
curios from the Jeanette expedition 
to the Arctic. Other acts followed 
and then Keith told Hodgdon that 
it was his turn again. ‘But most 
of them have seen me,’ gasped Sam. 
‘They'll walk out.’ ‘I hope they do,’ 
replied Keith, and Sam grasped the 
idea. He went on and many walked. 

Later Keith built the new house 
and applied the one hour scheme to 
a four-hour or longer show, upping 
the price to 25 and 50 cents. But 
it was the same application of the 
chaser idea. Some of the standard 
acts, perhaps a dozen out of the 18 
to 22 turns hired, did only two shows 
a day. The others did three. Hence 
the ‘three a day’ act was created as 
simply as Keith had made Hodgdon 
the original chaser, 

The Keith performance started 
around noon with the three-a-day 
acts, followed by the two-a-day peo- 
ple in the inverse order to their im- 
portance. This brought the first 
show down around 4.30, all having 
made a single appearance. But 
from then until around 7 p. m, the 


three-a-day contingent did their 
second turns (supper show), and 
with the night house coming in 


these turns worked their third trick 
as the full bill went on display 
again. Few persons had the hardi- 
hood to sit through the three-a- 
day acts twice so they went out, 
leaving their seats for resale to the 
night crowd. Keith knew he could 
count on an 8% clearance between 
4.30 and 7.15 p. m, 





sented the tnference that. they were 
no better than chasers, This was 
not always the case, however. They 
were not picked because they were 
bad enough to run a persistent pa- 
tron out. No act was hired by 
Keith in those days for less than 
$35 single and $70 double, and he 
got pretty good turns at those prices 
in a day when'a $200 salary was im- 
portant and even the big legit stars, 
who came in toward the last, re- 
garded $350 and $400 for the troupe 
as big money. This was the day 
when William S. Hart was working 
for $100. His first $125 salary 
came with ‘Ben-Hur.’ 

Keith felt he could not afford to 
present poor acts. He simply count- 
ed on the fact that the average pa- 
tron could not sit through so many 
acts. He purposely employed poor 
turns only on holidays when the 
two-a-dayers ‘did three and the 
three timers four. 


Then the same acts which kicked 
at doing three for Keith would play 
S. Z. Poli’s single house in New 
Haven for a 30 to 50% cut and do 
four shows without a whimper 
merely because everyone did four 
there including a lot of two-a-day 
people, 

It was not the work they objected 
to, but the classification. Plenty of 
the smaller turns would even change 
names and play Huber’s Museum, 
doing six shows one half and five 
shows the other. They also played 
eight and 10 shows at Bradenbureg’s 
in Philadelphia for less than half 
the money they refused for doing 
three for Keith. Again it was not 
the work, it was the classification. 
Now and then they won their way 
into the two-a-day class, but it was 
a hard fight. 


George Cohan’s Fight 


Perhaps the most sensational fight 
was that waged by George M. Cohan 
on behalf of his family. George and 
Josie, his sister, had only recently 
attained an age which permitted 
them to make faces at the Chil- 
dren’s Society, but Jerry and Helen 
Cohan, the parents had been play- 
ing for Keith for many years, They 
were headliners and while admit- 
ting their value at the box office, 
Keith hated to think of giving the 
act so much more than he had paid 
Jerry and Helen alone in the past. 
He felt, moreover, that if the Four 
Cohans did three it would make it 
easier to argue with other recalci- 
trants. He played them in the two- 
a-day division of the program but 
required a third show in the sup- 
per division, 

George was little more than a 
kid in those days but knew his way 


around. He gave Keith an _ ulti- 
matum. It didn’t work, More 
money, yes. Fewer shows, no 
George then booked about every 


fourth week at Tony Pastor’s, New 
York, just up the. street from 
Keith’s Union Square. He filled in 
the remaining weeks as best he 
could. For nearly a season the Co- 
hans played Pastor's once a month 
and each time the Union Square 
boxoffice felt it. Keith could have 
gotten along without the Four Co- 
hans but he couldn't go up against 
them. He gave in. The Cohans did 
two all over the circuit and often. 
Another objection to doing three 
a day was that it brought the acts 
on at bad times. They were not on 
when the agents or bookers were in 
the house. One western act had 





fought for more than a year for 





But most of the triple turners re- 


Keith time, finally achieving it. He 


took a weekly space in the Clipper 
(this was before VaRIETy¥) to an- 
nounce ‘Week of soandso, Keith's 
Union Square.’ The week before his 
opening his ad would implore the 
agents not to miss the act. When 
he got in he found he was «. at 
12:30, 4:48 and 6:39, the agents’ 
meal time and agents ate in those 


days. So this act rushed up to the 
Clipper office and wrote another 
ad, ‘We lead where others follow. 


at Keith's this 
his professional 


Opening the show 
week.’ It. saved 
skin. 
Sigfried Fixed ’Em 
Holidays were tough on the acts 


and it was then that Keith and 
Proctor deliberately booked scts go 
bad that they heaved pe>» it, 
Everybody did four apiece and the 
idea was to use the same chaser 
three or four times in a limited 
period. It usually worked but 


Siegfried, an impersonator, had his 
feelings hurt. He took the job but 
when he went on four times out of 
seven turns he came off stage for 
the last time with a broad grin on 
his face. 

‘I fixed that Sam Hodgdon,’ he 
confided to a quiet little man in the 
tormentor entrance. ‘He's playing 
me for a chaser but I’ve changed 
my act every time and I bet they'll 
stick around to see how much more 
I can do. He was right. They 
stuck. But he had revealed what 
he was doing to Keith himself. 

On another occasion an English 
team got a chaser booking. They 
had been trying to get an opening 
and snapped at the chance. They 
rehearsed at 9:30 and startéd out to 
get some breakfast, but the stage 
doorman turned them back with the 
statement they went on at 10:15, 


They hustled into costume and 
went on. Back into street dress 
but the doorman told them they 


were on next. They hustled back 
again. 
Figuring it was useless to think 


about breakfast, they waited around 
in make-up, They went on again at 
5:15 and 5:38. Then the house 
treasurer, Sully, paid them off. In 
answer to their inquiry he assured 
them they were through for the day 
and could go to breakfast. They 
took the next boat home. 

Plenty of people were puzzled by 
the continuous policy. Hugh Stan 


ton, who with Francesca Redding 
was the first to play legitimate 
dramatic sketches in vaudeville, 


came to his first engagement with a 
box lunch and was amazed to be 
informed he had six hours between 
shows. They were newly off the 
daily matinee rep circuit and this 
sounded like easy street. 

For a time J. Austin Fynes 
sought to get more work out of his 
two-a-day acts. Blanche Ring in- 
augurated his idea by tripling be- 
tween the Fifth Ave. and 23d Street 
theatres, New York, and the 
Proctor house in Newark. Being 
before the automobile, she used a 
hack to the ferry and the train 
to Newark, getting double salary 
for six shows a day. Others follow- 
ed but doubling these two New 
York houses became the normal 
practice. The idea was“ dropped 
when it was realized that the 
houses were so close together that 
the same headiiner did not draw 
full money to either house. 


But those headaches are all over 


now. The brain buster today is to 
get a chance to do four—any- 
where, 
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OUTLOOK OF VAUDEVILLE 


Vaudeville, and those who depend on vaudeville for a 
livelihood (amen!) prefer to talk about its future rather 
than its past. 

For vaudeville’s past, in retrospect, sounds and reads 
too much like an advance obituary notice set up, in type 
and awaiting only the date of death of an aged, decrepit 
subject who happens to be suffering an incurable some- 
thing or other, 

But in the talk about vaudeville’s future there is always 
the hope that a spark may be kept alive and fanned into 
flame once more, that the date of publication for the ad- 
vance obit will be indefinitely postponed. There is some 
hope in vaudeville’s future. There is none in its past. 


The Long Drought 

The year just ended was the eighth of vaudeville’s Long 
Drought. Vaudeville learned about panics long before the 
rest of the world. Its own private depresh commenced in 
1926. Each year new seeds have been planted but there 
has been no harvest. Inspiring clouds have gathered in 
the booking offices but there has been no rainfall. 

Vaudeville’s future outlook is more than any backstage, 
booking office, agency or rehearsal hall prognosticator can 
figure out. It defiies prediction, ridicules hopefulness and 
sneeringly pooh-poohs anyone saying that ‘next season 
looks good for vaudeville’ with his fingers crossed while 
saying it. 

Vaudeville’s major playing time throughout the U. S. and 
Canada, as booked in the circuit offices, fell from 179 
weeks at the start of 1932 to 56 weeks at the beginning 
of 1933. With the birth of ’34 another drop is recorded; 
the major time now numbers but 46 weeks. It will be 
these 46 weeks which will serve as the basis of vaude- 
ville’s future, granting that vaudeville has a future, and 
as a starting point for that comeback that has been 
awaited so long and where the odds are 10 to 1 against. 


32 Cities 

These 46 weeks of playing time, unequally divided and 
separately booked as they now are, are not effective. That 
number of weeks together comprises a good season's work, 
but separated as it is into five portions, it isn’t productive 
of steady employment for any act. 

The 46 weeks are situated in 32 cities between the two 
coasts. In only seven of these towns is more than one 
major or circuit booking office represented by a stage show. 
The ‘opposition’ spots are New York, Chicago, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Detroit, Newark, Washington and Philadelphia. 
In the other 25 towns the one major office represented has 
no major opposition, although in a few localities there has 
developed some independent competition of imposing pro- 
portion. Such examples are the Hippodrome, Baltimore, 
and State-Lake, Chicago, both of which are giving the cir- 
cuit houses a tough fight if not a licking. 

So on these 46 weeks rest vaudeville’s chance and all 
its hopes. They are the charter members of the Vaude- 
ville-Comeback Club. These weeks are divided as follows: 





Circuit. Weeks. 
Loew eeeereeesee eeeeeereeeeet tess eeeeesee 15 
RKO eeeeeevvrenee eeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee eeeee 13 
Fanchon & MarcoO.cescceccccccccecccece 10% 
PAFAMOUNLE cococcccccccscccsescccccccccca 5 
WAPROTE 0c000ccbeeeccecvececsncneoneees 2% 

WEEE 4445954440 eee eeneeeeeees 46 


Downward Trend 

The events within vaudeville during 1933 followed the 
trend of the several preceding years, mostly downward. 
Tangible signs of better times were few. The evident fact 
from the developments is that a physical change in the na- 
ture of variety entertainment is due. Some inside changes 
that seemed important when they occurred took place, as 
usual, but their importance dimmed with the passing of 
time. 

That Martin Beck faded from the booking office was big 
news when it happened, but it’s unimportant now and with- 
out bearing on the future of vaudeville because Beck and 
Godfrey, and that slapstick comedy get-together on salary 
reductions by the circuits, were minor mistakes in the first 
place. Each had a share in retarding any possible progress 
by the business, but so did almost everything else that hap- 
pened during the year. The future is of more importance. 

Vaudeville’s outlook, from the viewpoint of the various 
departments of the vaudeville business, seems to be: 

Theatres 

The circuit theatre now playing vaudeville is playing it 
of necessity; either the nature of competition or the tastes 
of the locality require it. Else it would not be played. The 
heads of the circuits, under obligation to hold down costs 
wherever possible, are not maintaining vaudeville in any 
theatre for their own amusement, 

Elimination of vaudeville has been accomplished wher- 
ever possible, and it has been possible almost everywhere 
in the circuit operators’ estimation. Dropping of the stage 
show immediately eliminates a large slice of a theatre’s 
overhead and that simple move, when translated into terms 
of money, can make any overhead-chopper look good in a 
financial report to the board of directors. That the result- 
ant decrease in attendance and gross may even exceed the 
saving on operation in the change to straight pictures is 
one of the consequences apparently not taken into con- 
sideration. 

The chances of theatres playing vaudeville or doing with- 
out it are no longer based on how the theatres fare with 
cheaper straight pictures. The chances now rely on the 
personal opinion of the operator-in-charge as to stage 
shows. The majority of operators is against the vaudeville 
overhead. A very small minority is still willing to gamble 
that the stage show will draw enough extra business to 
justify the added cost. It looks as though vaudeville’s op- 
portunity to come back will remain slim as long as that 
majority continues to be the majority. 

Theatre operators can’t be blamed for shying from vaude- 
ville after seeing the present-day brand of shows. The 
shows are a matter of talent and booking, but the fact 
remains that without encouragement from the theatre de- 
partment the booking office can’t do itself justice nor can 
the talent. It’s the custom of the average theatre operator 
with a distaste for \ .udeville as a policy, to merely call the 
shows terrible and let it go at that without bothering to 
locate the source of trouble. 

From the theatre viewpoint, or rather the circuit theatre 
viewpoint, the outlook for vaudeville is far from bright. 
The present generation of operators is not sentimentally 
inclined toward stage entertainment. Most of them don’t 
know vaudeville, or care. There is very little hope from 
that quarter unless the general attitude changes. 


By Joe Bigelow 


Bookers 

Bookers have lost caste and much of their former stand- 
ing in the circuit home offices. They are involved in but 
a small number of the circuits’ theatres. The majority of 
house Managers out of town doesn’t even suspect that the 
booking office and bookers exist. 

Along with the social decline of the bookers themselves 
has come the degradation of the art of booking td a point 
where it’s no longer an art. It’s become just a job call- 
ing for little or no showmanship, ingenuity or ambition. 
The next-to-closing spot in Kokomo has to be filled for 
a Saturday opening, and here it is Wednesday. Well, what 
of it? There’s only a certain number of next-to-closing 
acts around. It’s got to be one or the other, and it makes 
little difference which one is finally booked. 

It may not be at all deliberate on the bookers’ part, and 
perhaps they don’t see it in themselves, but circuit book- 
ers currently are booking from fright. The records 
prove it. 

Those records show that a handful of acts are getting 
all the spots now. Have been for more than a year. The 
records show acts playing repeats on the same street, in 
one or more theatres, four, five, and six times within a 
year. The same records show that circuit bookers have 
lost their nerve. 

Probably no booker in a circuit booking office, with per- 
haps one or two exceptions, feels absolutely certain of his 
job at present. They all know that the vaudeville they’re 
booking is in on a rain check in most of the spots, and 
that if the theatre operator happens to receive an order 
to cut, the operator’s first choice is bound to be vaudeville. 

Therefore, the average booker under prevailing condi- 
tions won't gamble. The act that got a good report the 
last time will likely get a good report again. So that’s 
better than risking a new act of unknown quality. And 
the known act with the good report goes in, and it goes 
in again if the same situation repeats. It soon gets to be 
a habit with the bookers. 

Hence, the outlook from the booking standpoint is equally 
dreary. The theatre operator controls the booker. When 
the operators change the bookers change. 

Salaries 

The circuits contend that salaries are too high. The acts 
that are not getting the high salaries (about 95% of the 
acts) say that salaries are too low. When the circuits got 
together last winter with the intention of bringing down 
wages they declared the action was aimed particularly at 
such acts as were drawing exorbitant amounts. This meant 
the name acts, many of whom are phonies created by the 
circuits themselves in a silly opposition struggle for supr2- 
macy during a suicidal competitive stage show period. The 
money these acts get are now known as ‘desperation 
salaries.’ 

The only moderate-priced acts that benefited from the 
circuits’ crazy name booking were those built up into 
synthetic headliners. The vast majority suffered instead. 
The $5,000, $7,000 and $10,000 salaries, created overnight by 
the circuits, merely tended to toss all the money on most 
bills into one spot. The other acts on these shows had to 
take the slap along with the theatres that played and paid 
the Frankenstein names that didn’t draw. 

But the circuits’ intention didn’t last. It was their own 
idea to co-operate but they lost no time devising ways and 
means of escaping the limitations provided for by the rules 
which they themselves had written. Double contracts, 
under-the-bridge payoffs, discovery of old ‘commitments’ 
and other subterfuges were tried. Result was that every 
participant cheated under the impression the others were 
cheating, or would. 

It wasn’t the first time a circuit confab on salaries had 
failed. Somehow the boys never can stick together. 

So the circuits’ problem with salaries must be solved by 
them individually if at all. The bookers know the acts they 
are booking and should know the value of those acts to the 
theatres they book. If a booker wishes to overpay an act 
from desperation, to compete with something playing the 
house across the street, it is that booker’s business and own 
tough luck. In the booking of acts and setting of salaries, 
it should be up to the booker to determine right from 
wrong. 

But the outlook on circuit salaries as the year draws to a 
close is brighter than at any time in the recent past, al- 
though not as bright as it could be. The bookers have been 
cured to a certain extent and lately they haven’t seemed s0 
inclined to go off their respective nuts over attractions that 
ean’t attract. But they still weaken now and then. Mean- 
while, the salaries on bills are being spread out with more 
equality than in the past, even if this has been done through 
cutting the budget by dropping the high salaried names, 
not by distributing the difference down the line. Salaries 
for body-of-the-bill acts remain where they landed when 
the name booking spree mowed ’em down. 

Independent vaudeville salaries remain independent 
vaudeville salaries. Few people realized how terribly low 
an indie salary can be—until the circuit salaries almost 
hit the same level. 

Under the NRA code the minimum now is $7.50 a day 
net, pro rata, or $40 for a full week, also net. Many in 
the indie vaudeville field say that works a hardship on 
theatres that haven’t been accustomed to paying so much. 
But it’s questionable whether any theatre that can’t or 
just doesn’t care to pay an actor $40 for seven days, and 
four or more shows a day, should be entitled to employ 
actors. 

Talent 

Nothing outstanding in the talent line was developed in 
or by vaudeville in 1933. That’s become an annual story. 
Vaudeville hasn’t created anything since the creative 
source, the spawning ground—small time and consecutive 
playing—passed on. No doubt that there is a wealth of 
material in the talent mines. But there are no miners to 
dig it and no polishing rooms anyway. 

Another of vaudeville’s shortcomings on talent is its in- 
ability to attract the cream of empryonic faces. Vaudeville 
once was the goal of the majority. Now the new talent 
naturally prefers radio or pictures. But vaudeville can’t 
take care of even its limited supply. 

The outlook for talent, new and otherwise, will remain 
as is until there is more vaudeville. 

Producers 

Progress made by pictures in the production of musical 
talkers during the past year has been a painful blow for 
the vaudeville producers. Bookers keep flash acts on the 
bill when the house is playing a musical on the ecreen. 
So to audiences the flash acts aren't so flashy any more 
after what pictures has shown them in production effects 
and massed ensembles. 


Full stage comedy acts are not thus affected but the 
bookers are handicapped in that line also. First of all 
there is the dearth of talent, especially severe in the com- 
edy department. Then the shortage of break-in time. If 
anything needs break-in time it’s a full stage comedy turn. 


It’s difficult to get one in shape in a rehearsal hall to the 
extent that it is immediately ready for ‘showing,’ and the 
jump from hall to ‘showing’ date is a necessity for all acts 
now. 

The producers’ one recourse for the future is the unit 
show or tab now being extensively played in place of regu- 
lar vaudeville in the variety houses. 

Units 

Unit bills are not new for vaudeville. They have been 
attempted in various forms. The most popular type in the 
past was the stage band presentation show in the picture 
houses. That featured the scenery and costumes as much 
as the talent, sometimes more, to which is attributed the 
presentation’s downfall. 

In returning to units this season the theatres started out 
with tabloid versions of former legit musicals and revues. 
Most of them were and are composites of several versions 
of standard revue titles with scenery and costumes off 
the shelf and a name, or semi-name, single or two booked 
in for billing purposes, They play on percentage with 
guarantees ranging from $5,000 to $8,500, 

But the supply of standard attractive titles soon was 
dissipated, forcing the bookers to buy synthetic labels 
(more desperation), and these haven’t worked out so well. 

In most instances- the name units drew business. But 
on too many occasions the theatres, after the big box 
office weeks with the big shows, counted themselves into 
the red at the finish. The units drew but not enough to 
square the costs, so the theatres were just about where 
they started except possibly from a good will angle. 

But the good will angle also had its kickback, for in 
playing the heavy shows, and giving the audience more 
than it had been accustomed to, the theatres were setting 
a precedent that would be difficult to live up to. What 
now? 

The big units made regulation, slapped-on-the-stage 
vaudeville look sick. Evidently the ordinary vaudeville 
show is washed up. But the big units became doubtful 
because of their excessive cost, and anyway there weren’t 
enough to go around. All of which ushered in the ques- 
tion of policy for the future and as a successor to the 
vaudeville which has lived and died. 

They are trying ‘idea’ units, or shows requiring neither 
standard titles nor high priced name acts, such as the freak 
shows from the Chicago Fair and the Beverly West all-girl 
idea. But ‘ideas’ are limited also unless they go through 
that presentation thing all over again and feature the pro- 
duction over the talent. That would result in another 
smash eventually, and it’s doubtful if anything like that 
could even get started again. 

Charlie Freeman and Publix have a plan that points to 
possible solution of the policy problem. It involves a pre- 
sentation show with modified production, a line of girls, 
and the whole thing based on three standard acts. The 
acts to supply the entertainment and talent—the rest for 
trimmings. It’s a compromise between the old presentation 
with scenery and nothing else and the regulation bare stage 
vaudeville bill of disconnected acts and catch-as-you-can 
spotting. It may be the answer but it has yet to prove its 
worth. 

So the outlook on policy and units is a big question mark. 
But at least the business is doing some tall thinking and 
something worthwhile may develop. It’s generally felt that 
the birth of a good idea will change the picture of vaude- 
ville to a brighter hue, for business with straight pictures 
is nothing extra on the whole and the theatres would wel- 
come a stage policy that could be sold, that would draw 
them in instead of driving them out, and whose cost would 
not eat up the net, 

Agents 

The agents wait on the bookers and the bookers wait on 
the theatre operator. Agents can’t make headway without 
co-operation from up above. That co-operation isn’t there 
now and it’s a struggle for all agents to merely exist. 

The good agent is still an asset to both the booker and 
the actor, as always. The bad agent remains just a bad 
agent with no reason for being around. There are many 
good ones and they do the only talent digging now going 
on in vaudeville. But it’s all pretty discouraging. If they 
do happen to find something the chances are they won't get 
it to first base as the shows are now being booked and 
under present conditions, 

Indie Booking 

Indie booking is still indie booking and the bookers un 
changed. The chisel is used in place of the pencil and to 
their own bag of tricks the indie bookers last year added a 
few neat ones contributed by the circuit bookers. 

The outlook for the indie bookers is darker than Callo- 
way’s band, but, with a couple of exceptions, there should 
be no regrets. 

Audiences 

Vaudeville audiences have undergone considerable change. 
They’re smarter now. They’ve seen and heard everything 
and they won’t go for anything unless it has special appeal, 
Pictures and radio have hardened them to vaudeville. 

The audiences may know what they want, but the 
bookers, actors, producers, agents and operators don’t seem 
to be able to determine what it is. They ought to know 
what the audiences don’t want—that’s about everything 
they’ve been giving them. 

If there is any such thing as a vaudeville fan left in the 
U. 8. today, the outlook for him is no brighter than for 
those on the other side of the footlights. At present he’s 
a guinea pig for booking office experiments, and a tough 
baby, too. 

It’s through the audiences that vaudeville must find itself, 
The old style of booking by bookers for their own entertain- 
ment is passe. It went when vaudeville was the leader in 
popular amusements. But the customers don’t have to go 
to vaudeville theatres now if they don’t like the shows. 
Neither do they hesitate to signify their dislike by staying 


away. 
But a good show still draws their attention and their 

attendance, and the policy can keep them coming back for 

more, if found, will be the vaudeville policy of the future. 
In summation, the obvious problem confronting vaude- 


ville is to devise a new means, a more modern means, or 
physical presentation. Meanwhile, vaudeville can only hope 
to find it and pray for a Next-to-Closing season for a 
change. Tt has been No. 2 on the amusement map long 


enough. 
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By Joe Bigelow 
cuit booking office, but Mike comes | 
About two years ago VARIETY se to New York regularly to person- | 
lected the names of several veteranjally oversee the penciling in of 
showme? is subjects for a series of ‘very act that plays his theatres. 
interviews Mike Shea was among The Keith and other booking of- 
. fices which carried the Shea the- 
nem. atres on their books would rather 
The reporter assigned to inter- have had Mike Shea stay in Buf- 
view Mr. Shea promptly called his | falo. Thev didn’t like the way 
subject on the telephone in an ef- | Mike set his own salaries. Rw = 
. ng office had set a salary oO 
fort to make an appointment. The agent oo . La 
$500 on a particular act and Mike 
reporier then discovered that tip-[|-nought the act was worth $100 
ping off Mr. Shea in advance about ]-nore, he’d book the act for $690. 
an interview was the same as tele- ‘he booking office would squawk, 
graphing a moose you're en route.'hecause the higher salary set by 
So the reporter chased Mike Shea) Mike would be a ‘bad’ precedent, 
m" ‘ . m > Tan | » a . 
for two weeks. Between trains|put when Mike Shea had his own 
leaving for and coming from Buf-| opinion of an act's value no book- 
falo, betweer the various booking | jing office squawk ever changed it. 
offices and all over Times Square, ' 
page ina siden + taal soaps nr or,|, Mike had another method of pay- 
the RKO ‘sixth floor.’ He couldn't ing an act what he thought it was 


duck any longer, so he refused to 
answer most of the questions about 
himself, but preferred to talk bout 
show general. Well, 
face to face, Mr. Shea becomes just 
‘Mike,’ and listening to Mike Shea 
talk about show business has never 
been deemed a waste of time by 
anybody. 

Mike talked for about 30 minutes. 
It wasn't exactly an interview of 
the type the reporter had set out to 
get, but he had said plenty and 
the reporter believed he had a swell 


business in 


worth, if believing the booking of- 
fice salary insufficient. At the end 
of an engagement, and if having 
made good in his theatre, many 
acts would find an extra $50 or $100 
in their pay envelope. The standard 
acts of vaudeville remember Mike 
for that because he still does it. 
Played ’Em All 

In his Buffalo theatres from 1883 
to 1933 Mike Shea has played ’em 
all. In 1£S83 he played the Ward and 
Vokes, the Kelly and Manns and 
the James Thorntons. His 1933 


varn. So the reporter grabbed his| headliners are the Eddie Cantors, 
hat and started to scram. the Paul Whitemans and the Amos 
‘Just a minute, young man,’ saidj|'n’ Andys. His experiences with 
Mike. ‘I didn’t mind talking to you|talent of all grades, shapes and 
because I happened to be waiting |sizes have been’ responsible’ for 
for somebody anyway. But there’s|] Mike Shea’s implicit faith in tal- 
one thing I want you to understand.|ent as the prime factor in theatre 
What I've been telling you here is | operation. 
nen for publication!’ Mike Shea says that he hasn't 
Mike Shea is 75, with white hair/any ideas about favorite actors 
and a carriage as erect as a West] and such things. He'll book all ac- 
Point cadet. He is one of those tors who entertain his audiences 
Suys that neither looks or acts hiS|anq araw business to his theatres. 
age. He's as active today as he was| jie goesn't mind paying them if 


25 years ago and works as hard and 
as long as anybody on his payroll. 

Two-thirds of his life have been 
spent in the show business. He has 
been a showman in all that term 


« 


they’ll entertain and draw. He likes 
to pay and play names—real names 
—because real names draw busi- 
ness. But while he won't mention 
any favs, it’s easy to see that Mike 


oye for every minute of those has a soft spot for Marie Dressler 

50 years. He is the last of thejas an artist and a name, stage or 

vaudeville Mohicans, the lone sur-|.ereen. for his theatres. 

vivor of that colorful band of men Pi ne “eg didn’t demonstrate the 

who started from scratch in the a oe aoe o Giethien a pve 

1880’s and nursed vaudeville from mnerite - ee eee ot, ae 
Shea because Miss Dressler, as a 


4 museum to the most popular 
form of amusement of its time. He 
has lived through vaudeville’s re- 
cent loss of the prestige which he 
and others fought so hard and long 
to build up. But he didn’t and 
doesn’t cry about it. He remained 
a showman and progressed with 
show business. He knows all the 
old-fashioned ways and days, but 
he’s not an old-fashioned show- 
man. His methods are modern and 
so are his theatres and shows. 
Talent First 

There are two things in 
business in which Mike Shea has 
immovable faith. One is talent. 
The other is independent and indi- 
vidualistic showmanship. He be- 
lieves in talent first, because with- 
out performers at his disposal the 
showman can't exist. 

Independence is the essence of 
Mike’s own kind of show business: 
it becomes more of a romance than 
a business as viewed through the 
pages of Mike Shea's personal his- 
tors 

In that forbidden interview of 
two years or so ago Mike Shea said 
something that reflects his whole 
career. It was in answer to the 
question of why, when all the other 
major independents sold out to the 
circuits in the boom period of ’25- 


show 


°29, he alone refused to relinquish 
control and insisted on maintain- 
ing his independence. 


“I didn't sell out because I didn't 
care so much for the money,’ Mike 
answered, 

Mike Shea 
1883. He 


became a showman in 
was 25 years old and had 


been a sailor on the Great Lakes, 
an iron foundry worker and a 
stevedore. He made his theatrical 


a picture. 
a lot to do with demonstrating the 


vaudevillian, had played for Mike 
many times before he had ever seen 
But Miss Dressler had 


properties of pictures as an enter- 
tainment to Mike. 

It happened at Shea's Hippo- 
drome many years ago. Mike was in 
New York on a booking trip. The 
picture at the Hipp with the vaude- 
ville that week was so bad it was 
keeping them away from the the- 
atre. Mike returned to Buffalo in 
the middle of the week with a print 
of ‘Tillie’s Punctured Romance,’ a 
comedy with Marie Dressler, Mabel 
Normand and others. 

The next day, while riding to 
work on the street car, the house 
manager of the Hipp met a friend 


who proceeded to rave about the 
current picture. The manager 
thought the guy was crazy, but 
when arriving at the theatre he 
saw a line stretching down the 
block. Mike, without notifying 


anyone, had stopped the bad pic- 
ture before its conclusion at the 
evening show and replaced it with 
‘Tillie.’ By the next afternoon word- 
of-mouth gave Mike Shea his first 
smash picture. 

The incident educated Mike Shea 
to the extent that, unlike other 
vaudeville showmen of his time, he 
did not cling blindly to vaudeville 
alone for his theatres, but joined 
the parade. And he has never 
dropped from the running. The pa- 
rade passed many of the others by, 
but not Mike Shea, 

While always 
trends, for business 
ship reasons, Mike 
fone 100% hard boiled toward 
vaudeville. He's still a softie for 
the form of entertainment which 
he helped create. He plays stage 
shows wherever his audiences will 
stand for them, and sometimes 
when he would be better off with- 
them But he'd rather give his 


following modern 
and showman- 
Shea has never 


out 





debut as the owner, operator, 
booker and entire staff of Shea’s 
Musie Hall. He was destined to 
become Show Business itself as far 
as Buffalo was concerned. No one 
man has had greater influence on 
the theatre of any large American 
city than Mike Shea has had on 
the. theatre of Buffalo. 

In LSS] there were no central 


booking offices on which an indie 


patrons a good stage show with a 
|} bad picture than just the bad pic- 
|ture, and that accounts for 
tinued the 
ville the 
that most pro- 
lific buyers 


his con- 


icipation in vaude- 
booking field, 
Mike is among 


money 


part 

also 

the 
name 


big stage 





theatre operator could depend for 
his shows. It was a matter of pick- 
ing ‘em up where and when pos- 
sible.. The operator was his own 
booker. Having once acquired that 
habit, Mike never lost it. It’s a 
habit with him to this day. He still } 
books his ws. His theatres! 


of today. 


Starts Building 
As far as Buffalo and Mike Shea 


nad shaw yuUSine ire concerned 


{ | 
mav be listed on the books of a cir- | there is little concerning theatricals | 
had | 


in that town that Mike hasn't 
a hand in. He operated the Music 
Hiall for 12 years and the only thing 
that could stop him did stop him— 
a fire. It burned the two-a-day, 
50c top showhouse of specialty acts 
to the ground. So Mike built him- 
self another one—the Garden. 


And he kept on bullding theatres 
through the years. He built the 
Buffalo, Great Lakes, Hippodrome, 
Shea's, Seneca, Century, Commun- 
itv, North Park, Bailey, Kensing- 
ton, Bellevue and Riviera theatres 
in Buffalo, which gives a fair idea 
of how synonomous Mike Shea and 
show business are to Buffalo. He 
also built a pair of theatres in 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., a nearby 
town, and one in Toronto. And ran 
them all himself. 

From 1900 to 1920, without miss- 
ing an up or down beat, Mike Shea 
made regular weekly trips to New 
York and back. 3efore 1900 and 
after 1920 his Buffalo-New York 
jaunts averaged two a month. In 
his 50 years, it is estimated, Mike 
has spent enough in carfare be- 
tween the two cities to have bought 
himself his own railroad. 

For the past several years Mike 
Shea has divided his residence, as 
well as his time, between New York 
and Buffalo. Picture buying, besides 
vaudeville booking, along with the 
many deals necessitated by mod- 
ern theatre operation, forced him 
to spend more time in New York. 
So he bought a home in Sheepshead 
Bay, where he now resides about 
half of the time. 

Mrs. Shea 


There is a Mrs. Shea, who has 
been the one and only Mrs. Shea 
for a long, long time. There is also 
a daughter with two children of her 
own, a boy and a girl. 

In New York Mike Shea's office 
is wherever he happens to be book- 
ing or buying pictures or vaude- 
ville or making deals for his the- 
atres. In Buffalo his office adjoins 
the top balcony in the Buffalo the- 
atre, three flights up and no ele- 
vator. One story is that it’s on 
the third floor because Mike likes 
to see the bankers walk the stairs. 
That stair walking is the only 
squawk that Mike Shea's employees 
have against Mike Shea. Among the 
employees is Vince McFall, who 
has been general manager of Mike’s 
enterprises for 31 years, which 
sounds like a record engagement 
for any g.m. in one spot for show 
business. 

But it’s Mike Shea’s theory, and 
accepted as gospel by his staff, that 


if the customers will pay for the 
privilege of walking the three 
flights, the climb shouldn’t be so 


tough for those who get paid for it. 

For any success he has attained, 
for the good will he has earned, 
Mike Shea insists that he has not 
been chiefly responsible. It is the 
talent, the shows and the pictures, 


and those responsible for them, 
that made him a showman, says 
Mike Shea. 





Zukor Reminisces 
By Adolph Zukor 


“Will it entertain ‘em’? 

This, it seems to me, epitomizes 
the philosophy of ‘Mike’ Shea. And 
his success, as well as the success 
of the entire show business, can be 
summed up in those four words. 

I will never forget the day back 
in the summer of 1908 when Mike, 
after listening to what I believed 
was a high powered sales talk, 
wherein I was endeavoring to con- 
vinee him of the uniqueness of my 
Humanova Co., a form of present- 
ing silent pictures and employing 
actors to speak the parts from be- 
hind the screen, looked at me out of 
a corner of one of his eyes and said, 
“Will it entertain ’em?” He agreed 
to present it at his Buffalo theatre. 

That was my first meeting with 
Mike. From that day to this we 
have been close personal friends, 
and I have had for him the highest 
admiration as a showman and for 
kindliness as a friend. 


A Showman 


his 





fact | 


Shea is a born showman. 
men in the business rec- 
him a personality that 


guiding the de- 


| ‘Mike’ 
| The older 


ognize in 


has been a star in 


velopment of the amusement inter- 
| ests of America, Starting out in a 
ij} humble way, he has by the sheer 
| weight of his personality built a 


}name to be handed down to the- 
il posterity. 
His advice has been solicited and 





Vincent R. McFaul 


The Shea Policy 


By Vincent R. McFaul 


(General Manager of the Shea 
Companies) 

After 30 years as an employe, as- 
sociate and partner of Mike Shea, 
[I can only say that the many nice 
things constantly being said about 
him by the people in show business 
are all true. 

No one will find a fairer and more 
considerate employer. While there 
have been many disagreements and 
arguments, I do not think that Mr. 
Shea ever knowingly treated a per- 
son unfairly. I have seen Mr. Shea 
spend thousands of dollars of his 
own money to increase the salary of 
performers to a figure that he 
thought they were worth, rather 
than pay only the contract price. 
Then he would charge against his 
company only the figure called for 
in the contract. 

He followed this identical pro- 
cedure in the early years of the pic- 
ture business, when it was possible 
to deal directly with the producer, 
the man who had the actual cash 
in the picture. If Mr. Shea felt that 
he had bought a picture for less 
money than it was worth, based on 
business at the box office, he would 
add $500 to $1,000 to the price con- 
tracted for in order that the pro- 
ducer would have a fair return. 

During the past three years, when 
most theatre operators have cur- 
tailed the budget on attractions, our 
books show that we have expended 
more money for both stage and 
screen than at any time in our his- 
tory. This expenditure under ab- 
normal business conditions has been 
insisted upon by Mr. Shea. 

Looks at Everything 

Today, in his 50th year in show 
business and his 74th year of life, 
Mr. Shea is as active as at any time 
in his career and is as careful, par- 
ticular and as hard to satisfy with 
the shows presented in his theatres 
as ever. There never is a picture 
or an act in any Shea theatre that 
Mr. Shea does not see. It is still his 
belief that wholesome entertain- 
ment is the foundation on which to 
build theatre patronage. While 
freak attractions may do an excep- 
tional business over a short period, 
Mr. Shea has always preferred to 
pass up these quick profits if the 
attraction has been of an objection- 
able nature, 

One of the best proofs of the es- 
;}teem in which Mr. Shea is held is to 
walk up and down Broadway with 
him. As he goes along, the impor- 
tant figures in the industry and the 
lleast known greet him. It is a con- 
stant barrage of “Helo, Mike,” and 
a pause to chat. 

It is my sincere wish, and I surely 
echo the thoughts of everyone in 
our organization, that we may have 
Michael Shea to guide us for many 
years to come. 








his judgment respected by show- 
world councils of the nation, The 
young men of the business have 
come to recognize in Mike a worthy 
guide and counsellor. His is a suc- 
born of the school of hard 
knocks. 

I know how ‘Mike’ must feel 
about his Colden Jubilee Anniver- 
sary I know hovr much he 
hates ostentation. His is a spirit 
| which will never down so long as 
|he draws a breath, and he would 
hate to think that any notice of 
| his anniversary might create the 
impression that he is about to re- 
tire or become less active. Such is 


not the as enthusia 


; cess 


because 





case. He is 
and as 


was 50 


optimistic, 
witty 


hope he 
many years. 


is magnetic, as 
and as 
And I 
such for 


cheerful as he 


ears ago. will re- 


main as 


as 


‘In the Alley’ 
By Harold B. Franklin 


The first order ever given me by 
| Mike Shea, was ‘Throw it in the 
ene That was when I became 
| 





associated with the Shea interests 
|in Buffalo. It was his abrupt exe 
clamation when I told him a cere 
tain picture was not good enough to 
be shown—and throw it in the alley 
we did. And jherein lies the key« 
note of Mike Shea's phenomenal 
success as a showman. 


On another occasion Mr. Shea 


| walked into Shea's Hippodrome. He 


saw a scene where a baby wag 
thrown out a window. Mike imme. 
diately inquired whether there wag 
any other film in the theatre. Yes, 
there was...a comedy with a slap. 





stick comic who twirled a cane and 
an old lady who had just taken 
a fling in the picture game... 
“Throw it in the alley”...and on 
went the new picture. In four hours 
you couldn’t get near the theatre. 
In this way was presented the 
world premiere of ‘Tillie’s Punce 
tured Romance,’ with Charlie Chap- 
lin and Marie Dressler. 

It can be gathered that Mike Shea 
is a man of a few words. Simple, 
plain, effective, direct. He sees 
straight to the bottom of things, 
He hates veneer and sham. He 
does his own thinking. His knowl- 
edge is the last word to all those 
who enjoy his intimate friendship, 
He forgets nothing. 

From the Ranks 

In his theatre, Mr. Shea has men 
after his own heart, and about all 
of them have come up from the 
ranks. Mike Shea throws responsi- 
bility on men and they carr: it, 


And by carrying it they become 
strong. He, himself, has all the 
time there is. His hobby is the- 
atres, and he even has time to 


read VARIETY...the ads and all. 

His success has come since his 
hair began to turn gray. He is 
temperate in all things except the 
operation of his business. He be- 
gan small and has grown at an 
even pace. 

Mike Shea is a real friend to the 
people of the theatre. Up to this 
very day he will book a deserving 
player just to help him along. From 
the early days down to the present 
he has kept his eye on talent. This 
one thing he won’t delegate to any- 
one else. 

To see and hear Mike Shea is 
truly’ a tonic. When he talks to 
you his countenance beams with 
enthusiasm, kindness, friendship 
and good cheer, and you catch a 
little of his bubbling wit, his en- 
thusiasm and his magnetism. 

He is simple, frank and direct. 
He never boasts of what he has 
done, or of what he is going to do. 
His good fortune has not bred 
vanity. 


STATE-LAKE POLICY 
FOR STATE, DETROIT 


Chicago, Dec. 31. 





State, Detroit, goes into vaude 
on Jan. 12. Will use line of girls 


and seven acts in a policy identical 
with present State-Lake line-up. 
Even using State-Lake's press book 
for same type of publicity on open- 
ing. 
Booked 
fice here. 


Fisher, Yates Trying 
Half and Half Policy 


Irving Yates and Arthur Fisher 
are turning exhib on a partnership 
basis, taking over the Rajah the- 
atre, Reading, Pa., on a_ lease. 
House is owned by the Shriners. 
They take possession Thursday (4). 

Opening policy will be vaudfilm 
the last half and straight pictures 
the first half. House seats 2,200. 

Yates will run the house, with 
Fisher booking the vaude. 


out of Bill Diamond of- 





KEN NICHOL’S SCORE 
Ken Nichols has provided words 
and music for the tabloid version 
of ‘Harry Delmar’s Revels’ which 
opened last week in Reading. Tab 
is now in Providence with Boston 

to follow. 
Cast includes 
Manny King, 
Cliff, Billy 


Betty Croak 








Delmar, 
Paddy 
June, 


Harry 

Patsy Dell, 
Moran, Lucille 
and Ted Meza, 


Marries Dance Pard 
Doris 
ried recently in 
to her dancing 
Bey. 
Following 





was mar- 
Turkey, 


Edip 


dancer, 
Smyrna, 
partner, Said 


Rose, 21, 


their FEuropean tour 





they return to America. 
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FRANCES ARMS 

A. S. RITTENBERG 

J. PLUNKETT 

N. J. BLUMBERG 

SAM KATZ 

J. BALABAN 

EMILE STERN 

COM. L. M. RUBENS 

K. HOBLITZELLE 

F. FEIST 

BOB O'DONNELL 

CHAS. FREEMAN 

NAN HALPERIN 

M. FELD 

A. WILLI 

S. THALL 

JACK LAIT 

WM. MORRIS, JR. 

A. LASTFOGEL 

JOE LEE 

E. LENIHAN 

A, J. JONES 

HARRY M. WARNER 

CHAS. E. McCARTHY 

Ss. W. LYNCH 
MORRIS SILVER 

L. B. WILSON 

GEO. SKOURAS 

CHARLES SKOURAS 

GEO. M. COHAN 

FRED WARING 

OLSEN and JOHNSON 

HARRY ROSE 
RALPH KOHN 

N. M. SCHENCK 
DAVE BERNSTEIN 

CHAS. EINFELD 

SAM. E. MORRIS 

JOS. BERNHARDT 

“SKIP” WESCHNER 

Cc. LAEMMLE, SR. 
ROBT. SISK 

MAJ. THOMPSON 

NED DEPINET 

Cc. B. McDONALD 

JOE LAURIE 

MARTIN BECK 

JULES LEVY 

JOS. M. SCHENCK 

DARRYL ZANUCK 

AL LICHTMAN 

HAL HORNE 

HARRY BUCKLEY 

SAMUEL GOLDWYN 
NNE NICHOLS 
ONRAD NAGEL 

WILLIAM COLLIER 

JANET GAYNOR 

RAOUL WALSH 

SHAW & LEE 

GLORIA SWANSON 

JACK OAKIE 

BERT LYTELL 

HAROLD LLOYD 

HELEN KANE 

ALICE LLOYD 

EVA TANGUAY 

GEORGE WHITE 

WALTER C. KELLY 

W. C. FIELDS 

WILLIE HOWARD 

EUGENE HOWARD 

BLOSSOM SEELEY 

COLLEEN MOORE 

RICHARD DIX 

CHIC SALE 

RAE SAMUELS 

JOHN RINGLING 

D. W. GRIFFITH 

FRED STONE 

YORK and KING 

RUTH ETTING 

NORMA SHEARER 

HELEN MORGAN 

EDDIE CANTOR 

MASTER EUGENE 
BRADNA BOYS 

MEL KLEE 

MOORE & REVEL 

SMITH & DALE 

BURNS & ALLEN 

ARREN & BRODERICK 

ETHEL BARRYMORE 

E. V. RICHARDS 

MAE WEST 

HILL & HOFFMAN 

CURTIS & ALLEN 

FRANK MELINO 

SYLVIA CLARK 

KENNETH G. COOLEY 

JONES, LINICK & 
SCHAEFFER 

MAX GORDON 

DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

STAN MEYERS 

HUDSON WONDERS 

ROBIN. MARGOT & LIBBY 

S, BARRETT McCORMACK 

ENWAPN MILLER 

FRANK P. OUINLIVAN 

ALEXANDER OUMANSKY 
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MIKE SHEA 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


50" 


Dear Committee Members and Subscribers: 

To you belongs the honor of this 
tribute to Mike Shea and his Fiftieth Anniversary 
and Golden Jubilee which stands as the result 
Of your efforts, cooperation and assistance, 

We hope that you will all feel a 
reflection of pleasure at such an army of 
well-wishers represented herein, 

The task we took upon ourselves was 
a labor of respect and love with all,of us. 

This committee is honorably discharged 
—its' duty done. Your Chairman reserves for 
himself only one prerogative, that he may call 
you all together again upon the 75th Anniversary 
of Mike Shea and find you,all as bright, a8 
willing and as spry as you are now. 

Please accept my thanks and good 
wishes for a Happy and Prosperous New Year, 


Sincerely yours, 
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ALEX HYDE 
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BELLE BAKER 

RADIO ROGUES 
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CARRYING ON 


The same policy established by William Morris...An open door to 
anybody and evervbody in every branch of show business...The 
showmanshin and fairness which are svnonvmous with the name 


of William Morris. 


With its unlimited contacts, man power, 


' reputation and facilities. the William 


Morris Agency, Inc., will continue the 
same asseciations with artists and man- 
ascers. The William Morris Agency’s 
activities girdle the glebe of show bust- 
ness—vaudeville, presentation, circus, 
revue, concert, musical comedy, radio, 
motion pictures, levitimate stave, also 
plav, motion picture and radio manu- 
scripts. i 


The name William Morris represents 
truthfulness. It never misrepresents 
nor exaggerates. For forty years, it 
has earned a reputation of honesty and 
fairness among everyone in the pro- 
fession. 


William Morris Agency is more than 
an agency. It not only books, presents, 
and secures contracts for artists and 
managers, but renders inestimable serv- 
ice to its clients. It has discovered 


and made countless stars. By its co- 
operation, it has helped solve the prob- 
lems of theatre, show business and its 
people. film and radio executives. 


The William Morris Agency has al- 
ways anticipated the trend of show 
business. ._It has always been in the 
forefront with new ideas, innovations 
and attractions. 


With staff offices in New York, Chi- 
cago. Hollywood, London and Paris, 
the Willtam Morris Agency is alwavs 
prepared to render a comprehensive 
and intellioent service to anv one in the 
show world. 


The personnel of the Morris organiza- 
tion is skilled in the principles of show- 
manship and reliability as inspired by 
William Morris. It renders the same 
conscientious service to a beginner as 
to the greatest of stars. 


“William Morris, still the directing dynamo of his beloved inst?- 
tution, beams to see that strong young hands and shrewd young 
heads are with him to preserve and perpetuate the spirit which 
from the first has been his inspiration.” —V ariety, Anniversary 


Number 1932. 


THE WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 


Specializes in Every Branch of Show Business 
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WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY. 
Mayfair Theatre Bldg.. 
New York City. 


Dear Friends: 


In honoring Mike Shea, people of the profession are 
honoring a man who is beloved by that profession. 


I recall, only a brief time before Bill Morris left us, 
he and I were traveling East together. We had a draw- 
ing-room. We started playing two-handed pinochle 
... and so on into the night. 


The train stopped. It was dark outside. 


“What town is this?” asked Bill Morris, who could 
concentrate on two-handed pinochle so that he lost 
track of time or distance. 


“It’s Buffalo,” I answered. 


“Oh, Buffalo?” he mused... And then a miracle 
. . . Bill Morris put down a pinochle hand before it 
was played! 

“I never think of this as Buffalo,” he said. “I think 
of it as Sheatown. This city is to me the place where 
Mike Shea grew, flourished, fought—and still stands 
—on a granite pedestal of courage, character and con- 
science—the Monument to Vaudeville!” 


His gentle voice quavered a bit as he talked of Mike 
—they had been allies and they had been opponents 
(never enemies) and they had gone through and come 
through together, almost the sole survivors of the 
classic industry they had pioneered and stuck to 
through all the high peaks of prodigal prosperity and 
all the low valleys of dark adversity. Bill had booked 
for Mike when Bill’s trade-mark went up in 1896, and 
he was still booking for him when he ended his days 
in 1932; Mike’s name had been up on his house in 
Buffalo before 1896, and is still up. 


And today, in 1934, Mike’s name is still up and 
Bill’s trade-mark is still up, and Bill’s trade-mark is 
still on Mike’s bookings! 


‘Mike used to come in from Buffalo every week to 
book his shows,” Bill told me. “My office was at 103 
East 14th Street. Mike might bump into Proctor, Poli, 
Percy Williams or Willie Hammerstein coming or 
going at the office door, in a private house up one of 
those old-fashioned flights of stone steps. Every inch 
of wall space in the outer office was lined with un- 
famed photographs, to hide the cracks in the walls.” 


If Shea was in a panic over not having a show for 
next week, Bill would take him by the arm and lead 
him along 14th Street, where the lay-offs congregated 
in front of Cook’s and Mumford’s boarding houses, 
or the Academy and Trafalgar Hotels. The street was a 
compact little community—the show would be booked 
in a few minutes. 


Or Morris would raise the window of his front office 
and call down to an act below: “Hey, Harry Cooper, 


will you fill in a cancellation at Poli’s, New Haven, 
next week ?” 

Horse cars ran on 14th Street, past Tony Pastor’s— 
the Heaven of every vaudevillian’s ambition. Nearby 
was Luchow’s, where the vaudeville men discussed the 
growing circuits and such acts as Nora Bayes, Emma 
Carus, Sherman and DeForest, Barr and _ Evans, 
Hickey and Nelson—and where they were sometimes 
interrupted by Mrs. Bierbauer, dropping in to swell her- 
self over the accomplishments of her daughter, “Little 
Elsie,” who later was billed as Elsie Janis. Or they 
might be joined by Richard Pitrot, his fingers and 
shirt-front gleaming with diamonds, who'd say, “That 
Irisher from Buffalo can have any of my foreign at- 
tractions any time he wants them.” 

Some houses then booked where Koster & Bials, 
Shea’s Buffalo (then Shea’s Garden), Engel’s Garden 
in Chicago, Keith’s Union Square, the Columbia Music 
Hall. Some of the acts and their salaries were: Russell 
Brothers, $125; Pat Rooney, $100; Gus Hill, $125; 
Maggie Cline, $50; Sam Bernard, $40. Shea would 
have exploded some fine Irish language if there’d been 
any quotation of the prices that he’d paid acts since. 


But he lived to pay the highest and play the biggest. 
He moved with times and changes. He always believed 
that the acts were the primary consideration in vaude- 
ville, and he has done more than any other living man 
to keep vaudeville alive and actors working. Mike has 


never been out of vaudeville—he never would let him- 
self be, no matter what others were doing or how much 
they were making or he was losing. 
ck * * 
The train was pulling out of Sheatown, but Bill was 
still talking about his old friend Shea. We didn’t pick 
up the hands again. Somehow we had lost the mood 


for pinochle. 
* * * 


On November 2, 1932, on the afternoon before the 
evening when the great soul of William Morris departed 
this earth, he was on the way to Radio City to discuss 
a big business deal with one of the Rockefeller repre- 
sentatives. At Seventh avenue and 47th street, at the 
door of the new William Morris offices, he ran into 
Mike Shea. The two old cronies beamed, shook hands 
and started to talk—and for more than an hour they 
fanned and schmossed. The Radio City appointment 
had to wait ... there was 36 years of friendship to be 
gone over, and more than that, these old pals had their 
future to discuss—for they proposed to continue work- 
ing hand in hand together. 

Mike Shea, thank God, still lives to carry on that 
pledge; and those who took up the work that Bill 
Morris left to them look on their contacts with Mike 
Shea as their most sacred business heritage and their 


most prized possession. 
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since stage shows have been re 
sumed.” 





‘Music-minded and _ fun-loving 
theatregoers will find much te 
shout about in Anatole Fried- 
land’s 1933 edition of ‘Fifty 
Million Frenchmen’ on the stage 
at Keith’s theatre this week. We 
hail the show as the best of the 
musicals to play at this theatre 








‘50 Million Frenchmen’ 


Can’t Be Wrong In Saying: ‘That 


Mike Shea 





“As tabloid productions go, this 
is really the most talented and 
sumptuous of the lot, what with a 
cast headed by Venita Gould, 
premiere stage impersonator 
Richard Lane, from the legiti 
mate stage, and a large chorus, 
young and healthy in looks and 
movements, and attractively cos 
tumed. But then Anatole Fried- 
land, the producer, was never one 
to stint in his stage offerings.” 








Is Ze Grandest Guy In Ze Show Business”’ 


WHAT 
THE 
PAPERS 
SAY 








AP a Vi a th eae nae on mae 





*“YOU’VE GOT THAT 
THING” is the most familiar 
song hit from “Fifty Mullion 
Frenchmen,” which Anatole 
Friedland produced. At movie 
prices the show takes your breath 
away. 














AND 


Mike Shea 


Can’t Be Wrong When He Says 


“50 Million Frenchmen Is Ze 
Greatest Entertainment He 
Has Ever Played” 





But Wait ’till He Sees ‘The New Yorkers’ 


Anatole Friedland 


WHAT 
THE 
PAPERS 
SAY 








“The abbreviated version of 
George White's ‘Scandals’ and 
Earl Carroll's ‘Vanittes’ pale into 
insignificance compared to the 
Friedland production. Distinctive 
merits they had, of course, and 
principals who were quite as cap- 
able in their way as any principal 
in this show, they had a right to 
hoast of.” 













































A Headliner For Fifty Years and Still Going Strong 


A GRAND MAN 


MIKE SHEA 


from 


BOB HALL 


Season’s Greetings 





OPENING FOR LOEW IN JANUARY 
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Dear Mike Shea:— 


PM NO ANGEL 


But 


IT AINT NO SIN 


For You To Come Up And See Me Sometime 


Mae West 





P. S.—If. you don’t, I'll be seein’ you. 
M. W. 
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Best Wishes From 


W. S. BUTTERFIELD 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


From 


‘ED WYNN 





























Bill Raynor joins me in wishing 





MIKE SHEA the season’s greetings 


and congratulations on his 50th an- 





“It is a great pleasure for me to join with the leaders of the | 


it niversary for his service and out- 
Motion Picture Industry, in honoring one of our outstand- standing work in the profession, 
‘ “ x . } A " S is ic: . 
ing showmen, my good friend and associate, Mr. Mike valheal nadia wal.dnuamatin 
upon its twenty-eighth anniversary. 


Shea, on the occasion of his Golden Jubilee.” . 
STAN MEYERS 


( Signed) srooklyn Paramount—lIndefinitely 


N. L. Nathanson 




















We Congratulate You—-MIKE SHEA 


Margot and Libby ROBIN 


| PRINCESSES OF MIMICRY 
| Personal Management AL H. KNIGHT Direction THOS. J, BURCHILL 
































Greeetings To You, MR. SHEA, on Your GOLDEN JUBILEE —also A Happy New Year To All Our Friends 
In America — England — France — Italy — Holland — Belgium — Norway — Sweden — Spain — North 
Africa — Germany — Poland — Switzerland — Austria— and Monte Carlo. 


THE HUDSON WONDERS 


Sid Grauman says—THEY HAVE NO EQUAL 


Our Exclusive Agents: SIMON AGENCY, New York City 





West: WM. JACOBS AGENCY 
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—and mine too 
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A High Hat of Happiness 
MIKE SHEA 


A.0 


A High Hat Full of Holiday Joy 


and a Happy Prosperous 1934 
to all my Co-workers and Friends 









ted lewis 
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DEAR MIKE: _ 
Congratulations and best wishes—fifty honest years of 
devotion to the betterment of all show business is something 
to be proud of—it is a privilege and honor to salute you— 
from your old pupil 
Sincerely, 
HAROLD B. FRANKLIN 
‘ Congratulations | 
( MIKE SHEA 
| Regards to 
i Congratulations pee pers 
18 Wy . . ° 
| i and Best Wishes al ap neice Michael Shea 
i B O 
ti toa U L from 
ie § I ? 
| il Great Showman T : 
| ‘ R Joseph Cook 
MIKE SHE | c (The One-Man Vaudeville Show) 
| S G 
1 H E 
a A O = 
a V R 
1 4 : CONGRATULATIONS 
IRVING TISHMAN | M | K F S H F A 
ceeatim lt ALEX HYDE 
SOPHIE , 
TU CKER MIKE and SYLVIA CLARK too 
| says Congratulations 
Ted Shapiro SHEA ce 
at the Piano 
‘wert Il BRADNA BOYS and CO 
an ° 
J. GEO. FEINBERG shelly pli Mra 
Congratulations to MIKE SHEA ... and a Prosperous Season to All SEZ 
A VT 
JOE LAURIE JR. and HIS MEMORY LANE’ CO. 
“QUALITY IS ALWAYS IN STYLE” 
Agents, NORTH & FLAUM 
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I am happy to join my radio and theatrical 
friends in paying tribute to Mike Shea ..... 
A great showman and one of the grandest human 


beings for whom I have ever worked 


EDDIE CANTOR 


Chase & Sanborn’s Coffee Salesman 
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WILLIE GREETINGS 
AND 


EUGENE 
HOWARD 








EXTEND TO 


MIKE SHEA 


THEIR FELICITATIONS ON THIS 


HIS 50th » ‘ieee 
“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES” 


WINTER GARDEN, NEW YORK 


Direction 


CURTIS & ALLEN 






































I Pledge Myself In 1934 To Exceed My Record Of 1933— 


JESSE L. LASKY 





Completed for 1934 Release— 
“IT AM SUZANNE!” 
“AS HUSBANDS GO” 
“COMING OUT PARTY” 


COMING— aS 
“GRAND CANARY” 
xk*w* x 
“SPRINGTIME FOR HENRY” 
* “LASKY’S REDHEADS 


(On Parade)” ie 

* To Mike Shea— <ecenee Ra 7 Se 

Se In my program of productions | wish to dedicate (The Life of ee SWAN S 
se “Lasky’s Redheads” to you, old friend, because you) ——‘“<C 
ee were the first to book and play the original vaudeville oe 
ee act, “Lasky’s Redheads,” in your Buffalo and Toronto aoe 
ratte Theatres 23 years ago. ae 
- Jesse L. Lasky Productions Released by Fox Film Corporation LS 
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Congratulations 
MIKE SHEA 





GEORGE 


BURNS 


GRACIE 


ALLEN | 














Direction WM. MORRIS AGENCY. 
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Mike Shea’s 50 years as a showman 
speak for themselves. He has dis- 
played, in these years, complete 
integrity coupled with a fine business 
ability and a good streak of Irish 
tenacity. | 


' His Success is the more pleasant to 
By witness because it has been so richly 
deserved. But what is even better is the 
AM fact that with 50 years of activity 
behind him, Mike Shea continues his 
activity with undiminished strength 
and ability. | 
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RADIO-KEITH-ORPHEUM wel- 


comes the opportunity to felicitate a 
man of the theatre to whom changes 
in entertainment forms represented 
progress ...and who has and will con- 
tinue to keep abreast of the business. 
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THIS IS 


BEN BERNIE 


THE YOUNG MAESTRO 














This ts the way the Old Maestro looked in the 
old days when he worked for Mike Shea. 
days when Mike gave the Young Maestro some 


great advice, which has never been forgotten 





The 
































JANE 


A Record To Be Proud Of: 
From May 27 to Dec 14 


VILLA VENICE.....------18 WEEKS 


Chicago’s Ultra Smart Theatre Restaurant 


CHEZ PAREE....------+-» 1 WEEK 


Chicago’s Ace Night Club 


PALMER HOUSE.:.------- 8 WEEKS 


Empire Room Chicago’s Swankiest Hotel 


DETROIT ATHLETIC CLUB... 2 WEEKS 


Detroit’s Swanky Night Club 


Among the most distinguished en- 


tertainers in. Chicago’s’ bright 
lights are Jane Moore and Billy 
Revel, whose unmatchable comedy 
s fedtured at the Villa Venice. 


Represented by LOU IRWIN, 701 7th Ave. N. Y. C. 





FRED ROSENTHAL, Woods Theatre Building, Chicago 


Something DIFFERENT in Entertainment 
CLASS COMEDY DANCING 


BILLY 


MOORE anp REVE 


ROYAL JESTERS OF DANCE 


WHAT CHICAGO SAID 


“FINE ENTERTAINMENT AT THE EMPIRE ROOM, Parodying all forms of dance, 
elassical or modern, MOORE and REVEL certainly are the ‘besta of the besta.’ Here 
we see a form of dancing which first of all necessitates a complete knowledge and 
understanding of dancing, secondly a sense of humor, and a taste for ridicule. Their 
eostumes are just right. Their expressions when dancing are worth seeing, and one 
mever knows where to look, They carry the crowd in wholesome laughter.” 


“MOORE and REVEL have the knack of making people really laugh with their 
@omedy dancing and are an asset to any revue.” 

ai clubs hereabouts is the one staged by JANB 
MOORE and BILLY REVEL at the Villa Venice. Their act is quite a relief after 
you watch dozens of other teams who go at it seriously. MOORE and REVEL are 
top motch dancers. They have to be good to dance as bad as they do in their current 
act. It's a wow 


“One of the cleverest ts on night 


CLEVER COMEDY DANCING 

“In the same spot where Veloz and Yolanda, supreme exponents of the classical 
@ance, recently perfor:mned, there is now to be found a paramount burlesque dance 
team—and its feature number is a comedy parody on the Veloz and Yolanda style! 

“JANE MOORE and BILLY REVEL have just been added to the floor show of 
the Empire Room at the Palmer House, after attracting considerable attention all 
gsumnmer at the Villa Venice. T! are offering dance caricatures of the most serious 
efforts of their contemporaries Spanish tangos, classical figures modernistic tech- 
miques, and any other form of dancing provide this clever pair with ample material 
for their skiliful, hig) 


amu arodie 
“Although the high point 


of the work done by MOORE and REVEL is reached 


ft their comedy and hilarious burlesque nd accepted dance forms, these 
antica cannot cvershadow the b nd rhyt Their dances are not 
enty rare satirical caricature F eedingly artist feats.” 


WHAT DETROIT SAID 


IN MAYFAIR 
with 
The Chaperon 


ila 
hm of the patr. 


“THE FIRST NIGHT OF ITS KIND EVE} ha what I can truthfu t 
best evening . . When the cren ‘ f Detroit s apis, 
the staidest Moe ‘ r é ‘ a nm your nose I 

‘ a? a , ipper i 


at you’ families went r 
gaw the snobbieet nm 
aod KEVEL, , tha Ar 








BILL PARENT, 140 N. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 
TO MIKE SHEA— 


DEAR MIKE: 
(OLE and CHIC SPEAKING) 


May we at this time add an extra gold dividend of grate- 
ful appreciation for your counsel, advice and confidence, 
which, over an eventful period of years, finds us at this 
Yuletide, after a record-breaking run in New York and 
Chicago with the Musical Show “Take a Chance,’ now 
playing in condensed version at the RKO Palace, Chi- 
cago, to the biggest pre-holiday business ever known— 
with a company of forty, original scenery, original cast, 
that played at the Erlanger Theatre for the Legitimate run, 
produced by Schwab & DeSylva, Vincent Youmans, Herb 
Nacio Brown and Bobby Connelly. 


Also on our way to our 26th broadcast over CBS 
through the J. Walter Thompson advertising agency, spon- 


sored by Swift & Co.—the fastest building, swiftest moving 
program on the air. 


In other words, Mike, your early confidence has brought 
results, and it is a privilege at this time to add a few 
nuggets of gratefulness to your golden jubilee and a 
merry wish for your continued health and prosperity. 


Fondly, 
OLSEN and JOHNSON. 




















FOX THEATRE, Brooklyn 


Best Wishes to “VARIETY” and MIKE SHEA 


SYDNEY S. COHEN 


ROXY THEATRE, New York 




















BORIS MORROS and DAD 


Congratulate MIKE SHEA on his 50th Anniversary 

















SEASON'S GREETINGS 


SHAW and LEE 


Starring in GEORGE WHITE’S “SCANDALS” 
We Also Extend Our Best Wishes to Our Dear Friend, MIKE SHEA, on His 50th Anniversary 


























I Salute You, MIKE SHEA, on Your GOLDEN JUBILEE—Also Extending the Season’s Greetings to All My Friends 


FRANK MELINO 


With AL MELINO and HARRIET POWELL 
Direction: ROGER MURREL—NAT KALCHEIM—SAM ROBERTS 


























WATSON SISTERS 


FANNY and KITTY 
TO DEAR MR. SHEA: BUFFALO'S HOME TALENT WISHES YOU MANY MORE HAPPY YEARS 
A Happy New Year to Everybody 
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Congratulations! 


Mike Shea 


/ 


“Variety. 


Fox West Coast Theaires 
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2 JONES, LINICK & SCHAEFER 


6 
Still Think “ParRnEFP’’ Is ‘ 
R 


| THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRADE PAPER | 
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JOHNNY PERKIN 


Congratulates 


Mike Shea 





> S.—And to Vincent McFaul, not a bad 
either. 


hind them. 


congratulates me. 


Personal Management O.L.Oz 








the artist and stage. Long may he reign. 


on 50 years of effort always in the behalf of $tl ik e S i e a 


1} >. S. S—And to ‘Variety,’ they have 28 years be- 


>. S. S. S—And Gary Perkins (nine months old) 
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Homage to... 


...ls National 


‘There is no dividing point. 
From below the Mason-Dixon [ine 


| 
| We pay our respects. 
| 


FE. V. RICHARDS. 

















Our Best Wishes to 
| MIKE SHEA 


guy Paco ' 
| A Grand Man and a Great Showman 





JACK CURTIS 
CHARLES H. ALLEN 
































WARNING 


Management WM. MORRIS OFFICE, NAT KALCHEIM 





THE COSSACKS 


ORIGINATORS OF “THE ELEVATED SKATING PLATFORM” 


Greetings to Mike Shea 


With Jean Ross 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


PIRATES KEEP OFF! WARNING 


NAT KALCHEIM, GUY PERKINS, WM. JACOBS AGENCY 
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ALL 


Say 


(1934) 


(In Paris most of the time) 


To MIKE SHE 


THE GRAND YOUNG MAN 
SHOW BUSINESS 


ORK: KIN 


GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES 


Ye Olde Pilot, JACK CURTIS 









































MIKE SHEA 


“Always Booked All My Bad Sketches So I Could 
Pay the Rent.” 


MAX GORDON 




















Congratulations MIKE SHEA 
and All My Very Good Wishes 


Sylvia Froos 























BENNETT LEONA PERRY OLLIE 


FOUR FRANKS 


Extend Season’s Greetings to All 
Not Forgetting Our MIKE SHEA 


Also our Sincere Thanks to 
FERDIE SIMON for a successful season 


East: SIMON AGENCY WEST: GUY PERKINS 


Studio Placemeats 


Hollywood, Dec. 31. 


Arthur Housman, ‘Success Story’ 
(Radio). 

Roy D’Arcy, ‘So You Won't Sing, 
Eh?’ (Radio). 

Claire Du Bray, ‘It Happened One 
Day,’ MG. 

Ginger Rogers, ‘Hot Air,’ WB. 
Dewey Robinson, Phil Teed, Rich- 
ard Carle, ‘So You Won‘t Sing, Eh?’ 
Radio. 

Perry Ivins, ‘Men in White,’ Me- 
tro. 

Fred Howard, Allen Connors, 
George Davis, Stroud Twins, ‘So 
You Won't Sing, Eh?’ Radio. 

Houston Branch, scribbling orig 
‘Man Who Hated Murder,’ Par. 

Frank Partos collabing with Ed- 
win Justus Mayer on ‘Thirty Day 
Princess,’ Schulberg-Par., 

Joseph Franklin, scripting orig, 
Warners. 

Lenore Coffee, collabing with Sam 
Hoffenstein, ‘Odd Thursday,’ Fox. 

Sam Hoffenstein collabing with 
Sonya Levien, ‘Marie Callante,’ Fox. 

Eddie Craven, ‘Sailor Beware,’ 
Par. 

Roscoe Ates, ‘Baby in the Ice Box,’ 
Par. 

Byron Morgan, scripting ‘Marines,’ 
Par. 

Sarah ‘David 
Fox. 

Lee Zahler, musical score ‘The 
Love That Came Back,’ Lat-Amer. 

Jules White, megging ‘Back to 
the Soil,’ Col. 

Jerry Jerome, Harry Hollingsworth, 
Owen Phillips, Mary Blackwood, Pat 
Harrigan, Sherry Hall, Freddie 
Howard, ‘Coming Out Party,’ Fox. 

Herbert Farjean, ‘Bottoms Up,’ 
Fox. 

Gertrude Howard, ‘Scandals,’ Fox. 

Eddie Nugent, ‘Men in White’ and 
‘Rip Tide,’ Metro. 

E. E. Clive, ‘Rip Tide,’ Metro. 

Wade Boteler, Jerome Storm, 
‘Good Dame,’ Par. 

Dan Borzage, ‘Bolero,’ Par. 





Padden, Harum,’ 


Arline Judge, ‘Affairs of Cellini,’ 
20th. Cent. 

Alan Dinehart, Harold 
‘Very Honorable Guy,’ Warners. 























Felicitations and Season's Greetings 


to MIKE SHEA and ALL OUR FRIENDS 


MASTER EUGENE 





THE GENIUS OF THE XYLOPHONE 














Earl Snell continuity on ‘If I Were 
| Rich,’ Us 

|} Donald Woods, lead ‘Merry Wives 
lof Reno,’ WB. 

|} Irene Franklin, ‘Very Honorable 
Guy,’ WB 

| Gilbert Emery, Jed Prouty,’ ‘Dis- 
| illusion,’ Fox. 


Dell Henderson, ‘Bottoms Up,’ 





imon Agenc 
and Staff 


Send Congratulations and Best Wishes 


Mike hal 


on His 50th Anniversary and Golden Jubilee 




















SEASON’S GREETINGS 
And Best Wishes to 
MIKE SHEA 
on His Fiftieth Anniversary 
and Many Thanks to 
Mr. J. H. Lubin, Marvin Schenck and Sidney Piermont 


THREE SLATE BROS. 


. Direction 
NAT KALCHEIM — JOHNNY HYDE — FERDE SIMON 























Jamison Thomas, ‘Night Bus,’ Col. | 


Huber, | 


} 
} 


Fox. 
Ear] Earle, ‘Follies,’ Fox. 
M. S. Boylan and Henry Wales, | 


scripting ‘Murder at the Mill,’ Fox 


Ss 


Tom Francis, Murray and Sidney 


| short, Col. 
! Fred Pisano, Lou Holtz short, Col. 





BEST WISHES TO MIKE SHEA 


From 
HENRY JIMMY ED 
TAYLOR HOLLYWOOD BARTEL 


Just Returned from Chinese Theatre, Hollywood 


Direction—WM. MORRIS AGENCY 


The Press Recommends Seeing Us in the New Marion Davies Picture 
“GOING HOLLYWOOD” 




















Salutations MIKE SHEA on your GOLDEN JUBILEE 


MEL KLEE 


MODERN BLACKFACE COMEDIAN 


Everything New buat the Name 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO 


Mike Shea 


SEASON’S GREETINGS TO ‘ALL | 
JESSE EVE 


BLOCK axon SULLY 


Direction WILLIAM MORRIS OFFICE | 


a 
“TI 


ee ees 
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Pop Lubin Stories 
Congratulations and Season's Greetings ‘ insist dai It's a Great Fifty 


to MIKE SHEA and AIl Our Friends wees ; es 
t was Lubin’s aversion to pay 


| 
|day that brought this writer's 


Waterloo. ; 
A girl had offered to do the 
| Same work for $25 a week, so Pop 
IS | requested a resignation. Because ! 
SAMM , LE \\ | of a rule of the Patents Co., against 
jumping, the writer asked a dis- 


charge instead of resignation. Pop ® - 
waved his arms. ‘I cannot fire you You re a fifty fifty guy and 


and today,’ he wailed. ‘My head is go- ° , ° 

ing around. All this money going were fifty-fifty in our best wishes 
out. I am going to the poor house. F 

Please, you come around Monday | 


and I fire you.’ 
On Monday the request was re- 
peated and once more Pop's head 


was bad. ‘My man,’ he was tender. 
‘I have four girls to do my type- 


writing. They are all in that room. 
Please, you go in there and fire 
é ; vourself. I sign it.’ 
Direction IRVING TISHMAN and 


On one occasion Pop decided his 
stock company needed some new 
blood so he stumped into the of- 
fice of Mrs. Fernandez, then the/= : : a Eee 
queen of theatrical agents by virtue 
- of supplying all the players to Klaw ° . 

Congratulations to and Erlanger. She all but sat on Congratulations to Mike Shea ‘, 
a throne, ‘ . 
MIKE SHEA Lubin stumped his way through Season's Greetings 
a crowd of courtiers. ‘My good omen 

woman, I want some actors’, he ex- from it 
| plained, while strong men wept at 





















































|| 


that ‘good woman’ instead of a ge- Alexander and Peggy 


*s Greeti 
reectings to Everyone 
Season's g y neuflection. Mrs. Fernandez knew 
that he was a big picture man, so 


CHARLOTTE. JOHNNY ll what kind of players he O U M A N S K Y 


“How the hell should I know’, 


countered Pop. ‘You send over ; : 
AND some men and women. We will Director of Production 
take their pictures. If I like ’em 
er FOX THEATRE, BROOKLYN 
/ 


Direction That same fear made him sus- 


MILES INGALLS picious even of his sons-in-law. ‘ ° 
CURTIS & ALLEN OFFICE When the bookkeeping was taken OPENING SHOW, FIESTA, JAN. 5 
.EDDY & SMITH over by Henry Nugent Lubin made . 
7 life miserable for the former, fairly Best Wishes to Sydney Cohen 
hounding him around the place. 
The studio moved to the Indiana —— _ _ 
son enna res sv ates an £m on nn ; ave. plant and the offices tempo- ; ‘ 
rarily were in one of the film _build- 


ings. Nugent could hear Pop com- Best Wishes to MIKE SHEA 
A d WI] S ER ing up the stairs, so he would 
scamper through the upper hall and 
MOR N an down to the stock room. About the CHARLIE LLORA 
= , time he figured Pop would follow 
TO him there, Nugent would go through HI an 
- a lower hall and so back to his desk. 


: That worked all right for weeks 
r ) and then Pop got an idea. He went + 66 P ” 
MIKE SHEA ;}to the stock room by way of the in Baby Grand Larceny 
lower hall and Nugent almost 
| bumped into him. Direction 


A Regular Manager and Showman | ‘Tell me, my son,’ demanded Pop. 

i ‘Do I hire you to keep my books or BLONDELL & MACK WM. MORRIS Agency 
| } 
play tag? 
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Fey pte 
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GEORGE IMMERMAN Presents 


“CONNIES HOT CHOCOLATES” 


WITH A CAST OF 41 INCLUDING 
LE ROY SMITH, PEG-LEG BATES, RADCLIFFE AND ROGERS, THE GOBS, AVIS ANDREWS, BABY COX, LUCKY 7 TRIO AND 
12 OF THE HOTTEST SEPIAN STEPPERS 





Concluding 32 weeks of major bookings at Hipp, Buffalo, week of Jan. 12 
(A Pleasure to Play for Mike Shea) . 


Available for Future Dates, Communicate With 
WM. MORRIS AGENCY, Mayfair Theatre Bulding NEW YORK & 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO 
THE DEAN OF AMERICAN VAUDEVILLE 
I and one of the best beloved showmen in America 


HOWARD 


I say this after thirty-three years of close friendship 


and also many engagements in his theatres 





Third successive successful season of 45 weeks each in 
deluxe - picture houses and vaudeville. Repeat engage- 


ments and making new records. 


Now Playing Interstate Circuit With Tremendous Success 


FT. WORTH ~ SAN ANTONIO 
AUSTIN DALLAS HOUSTON 


Direction WM, MORRIS AGENCY 


THURSTON 


























CONGRATULATIONS TO OUR GOOD FRIEND 


MIKE SHEA 


ON AIS 50th GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


FROM 


PAUL OSCARD 


PRODUCER OF NEW YORK PARAMOUNT STAGE SHOWS 


FRO\I COAST TO COAST 


AND SEASON’S GREETING TO BORIS \IORROS; OUR ASSOCIATES; AND ALL MY FRIENDS 























Best Wishes to MIKE SHEA 


M. E. COMERFORD 
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MIKE SHEA 
Golden Jubilee 


5 Oth Congratulations Salutations 5 O th 


And The Season’s Greetings To All Our Friends 


GUY LOMBARDO 


And His Royal Canadians 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


CONGRATULATIONS 
AND 

















My father often spoke about 
Mike Shea, but I wouldn't 





leer 
2 ae 








In appreciation of the fine showmanship and integrity of MIKE 
SHEA, and the same salute to the executives of the LOEW CIR- 
CUIT, the pillars remaining of our grand profession. 


This affords an opportunity for me to wish them the deserved 


success in their respective plans for the New Year and those ahead. 


In Cratitud 


ART FRANK 
-VIVIEN PETERSON 























Best Wishes to MIKE SHEA 


SIDNEY MARION 


and 
ESTELLE JAYNE 


Direction 


WM. MORRIS AGENCY RKO—MILT LEWIS 








know about it because I’m 
only a baby in show business; 
however, I congratulate Mr. 


Shea. 


HARRY 
ROSE 


‘The Broadway Jester’ 


LOEW CIRCUIT NOW 


Direction 
WM. MORRIS AGENCY 





BEST WISHES TO A REAL 
‘*LIVE’’ SHOWMAN 


MIKE SHEA 
LIVE TALENT’S GREATEST BOOSTER 


seseacs 


FwAA 
STAGESHOWS 


1569 Broadway New York City 

































































JOHNNY LEE 


(of J. Lee and Three Lees) 
Extends Best Wishes to 
MIKE SHEA 


Paramount, Brooklyn 
NOW (Dec. 2%) 











Congratulations to MIKE SHEA on His Golden Jubilee and 
Best Wishes to All for a Prosperous New Year 


ESSANESS CIRCUIT OF THEATRES 


540 North Michigan Avenue Phone Superior 9420 


CHICAGO 
































WEEK DEC. 22, MARBRO 
Western Representative: SAM BRAMSON, WM. MORRIS OFFICE 





CHICAGO 





LONG TACK SAM Presents His ‘‘SHANGHAI FOLLIES OF 1934’’ 


Featuring MI-NA and NEE-SA and a company of 30 Artists, including a chorus of 15 Shanghai Beauties 
WEEK DEC. 29, HARDING 


Sole Owner: LONG TACK SAM 
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ACTS—ATTENTION!. 


WE HAVE 6 WEEKS IN CHICAGO 
IF INTERESTED---SEE US FIRST! 


BEFORE ACCEPTING DATES IN CHICAGO onic ves: 
BOOK WITH US DIRECT OR THROUGH YOUR AGENT! 


Db OE GEGEN 





iad 








\, 
‘S 


: § We are now arranging time for the leading BALABAN & KATZ WONDER THEATRES OF CHICAGO, including the Chicago, the Marbro, the 
Ke Uptown, the Harding and the Southtown 
AY 
th ALSO 
NS WEEK-END VAUDEVILLE DATES at the Norshore, the Tower, the Century, the Belmont, the Terminal, the Senate, and the Congress—Also Warner’s Capitol, Symphony, 
XX Stratford and Parthenon Theatres...All in Chicago! 
I Full Weeks at the Ambassador aa cto ta and the Riverside sat one 
fs WILLIAM MORRIS, Jr. RUTH MORRIS MORRIS S. SILVER ABE LASTFOGEL 
pr President Vice-President Secretay and Treasurer Director 
Aw 
ar} 
WILLIAM MORRIS THEATRICAL AGENCY, Inc., of CHICAGO 
dis . SILVER 
y s quadiar Hastie = ILLINOIS 
ys ELEVENTH FLOOR---BUTLER BUILDING---162 NORTH STATE STREET 
xs OUR STAFF—ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE—SAM BRAMSON, NAN ELLIOTT, CHAS. E. HOGAN, JOE BREN and ELSIE COLE 
Ay PHONES: State 3632 and State 3633 
% 


NX P. S. And to You—MIKE SHEA Our Heartiest Congratulations on Your Golden Jubilee 
WEE EGE EE EGE OE GE GE IE DE DE GLEE GE GE OL GE GEE EGE GE EGE GE GEE LE LE LE EEE AE EEE EES, 
RRARARA RAPA PARA PAPA TS APA: SSE SESE SASS SAA SA SESE SOOO SO SO SO IDO IDSA OID ID IOI 


és 
HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


JACK PARTINGTON | 


EE GEE DE GEE ELE LEE EE GEE LE EAE EGE LEELA GEL LEE EER AEGEAN, 
BPS RRR EEE EEE LE LE LEER KEY / - ammammaepenpaicttie, 2 
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1 arry 4 nile ‘ NON-SMARTING EN SEASON'S GREETINGS 4 
ubin, L and A AS | TEARPROOF oe in . 
a Maybelline oe BT: LEW PARKER . 
is Here's 7 you've been Fe | x = an it 
HOLIDAY GREETINGS iS —. 101 off, stage Ni y in ANTICS OF 1933 4 
darkener; one that goes a | AN . 
: B | spate tt tnetend AAR TC os NOW PLAYING LOEW THEATRES y 
Representative CHARLES YATES Py | smart with tears or per- 3 7 ws 
; IF po pu oa ake bd most Thanx to MARVIN SCHENCK, SIDNEY PIERMONT, J. H. LUBIN 8 
harm ess. ly the NEW Maybelline. Black or y Ma nt CHARLES V. YATES 
75c at any toilet goods counter. 


— RIASASOSOP OSD Do Se 
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EYELASH BEAUTIFIER ia CE DEDEDE DEDEDE GE OE GE GE GE GL GLE 


—_ Season’s Greetings 


Morrie b Neuman | ‘ VIVIEN FAY 


Soloist ‘Dance Nocturne’ Sailing for Monte Carlo Jan. 15 











¥ 








SEASON'S GREETINGS 


4 ETHEL PARKER and SANDINO 


‘@ = =With THE O'CONNOR SISTERS and BAB DAVIS 
“4 Thanks to Marvin Schenck and Loew Office for a Lovely Season 





Director LOUIS SHURR—LEDDY & SMITH 


| —— g pases eases REPRE PA REPESE PEPER 
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Greetings from the International Entertainer 


EMILE BOREO 
i 


= a SESE 


Played in Music Halls the world over 
Recently in New York at the Winter Garden, VARIETY said: “—walked off with the honors , . . hitting a high stride . . . clicking on the novelty.” 
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PASALODOLO SE SARE | 3 


‘THE WORLD’S MOST 


POPULAR MAN-ikin 





i. 





Charlie McCarthy 


under management of 


EDGAR 
BERGEN 


Charlie McCarthy has appeared 
before the nobility otf Sweden, 
the Argentines in South America, 
the Laplanders in the Arctic, the 
principal theatres of America and 
England and on the Screen in 
Warner Brothers “shorts’’ the 
world over. 


Just completed 9th and 
10th Vitaphone “‘shorts” for 
Warner Brothers 


Best wishes to Mr. J. H. Lubin, 
Marvin H. Schenck and Sidney 


Piermont. 
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Now in My 12th Month’s Tour in Europe ‘ 














Season’s Greetings to All My Friends “4 


America: 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY Y 
i 


England: 
FOSTERS’ AGENCY 





P. Greetings to All 











Tuesday, January 2, 1934 








as 


* Z- 


weecosase te | 


happy new year 


from 


gina malo 


a SZ 


hippodrome, london 4 








3 SWIFTS 


Xmas Week 


SAVOY HOTEL 
and 


HOLBORN EMPIRE 


RKO: 

CURTIS & ALLEN 
LOEW’S: 

IRVING TISHMAN 


ENGLAND: 7 
REEVES & LAMPORT 


















































HARRY LUCENAY 


presents 


PETE 





the original 


OUR GANG DOG 


After nine years in pictures now 
wowing them over the 


LOEW CIRCUIT 


both grownups and children.” 
—Eve. Journal, 


Many thanks to 
Mr. J. H. LUBIN 
and MR. MARVIN SCHENCK 


For open dates see 
CHAS. YATES 
1560 Broadway, New York 
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Season’s Greetings 


JULIUS KENDLER 























(LEON) (HELEN) 


KIMBERLY #4 PAGE 


“The International Artists” 

















NOW OFF ON A WORLD TOUR 











Season’s Greetings to ‘All 











The World Is Still Our Market 














Attorney-at-Law 


1540 Broadway, New York City ‘i 








% 
Bryant 9-5780 Ms 
PEELE SE LELEE SG, PEEPS GEES | 
ASEM 
MEET ME ONE FLIGHT UP 
ON THE SECOND FLOOR 
AT MY BROTHER'S JOINT 
. Frankie & Johnnie’s 
269 West 45th Street, New York 
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Season's Greetings 


To All Our Friends 


MAX "GANG: 


A SENSATION IN ENGLAND 


Direction, U. S. A.: 
DICK HENRY 


Direction, England: 
GEORGE & HARRY FOSTER 

















Rh Season’s Greetings 


‘ BENNY DAVIS 


“Pete, the dog of Our Gang comedy 
fame, will delight, interest and please 
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‘ “Future Stars of Broadway” 
PEGE DE CEE PEE DEE OEE GE ECE CE 





ir 





RARE RAPER PEIEL 


Ea 


A RIOT in COLOUR, EFFICIENCY and SPEED 


* MAX MILLER 


ENGLAND’S FOREMOST COMEDIAN 
Starring in Vaudeville, Radio, Cabaret and Films 


Films Comptes for Gaumont British 


“Channel Crossing,” ‘“‘Friday the 
“Princess Charming” 


S DAREWSKI, 18 Charing Cross Rd., London 


AS EAS SSS 


“Good Companions,” 


Thirteenth,” 
Direction JULIUS 


aS E 


“> 
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; FOSTER’S AGENCY : 


GEORGE FOSTER—HARRY FOSTER 


“WORLD FAMOUS” 


Wish all their friends in America and the rest of the world 
THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON 


LEICESTER SQUARE CHAMBERS, LONDON, W. C. CABLES CONFIRMATION LONDON 








IOLA 








A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
‘4 To All My Friends From 


LLIAN MILES 


Direction CHAS. MORRISON 














Ae AE EGER: CDE EEE ALLELES EEL EEE AEE EPL ae 


DOUG RUTH 
Presenting Their Brand New 
“SATIRES OF 1934” 
“AT THE BALL GAME” “ST. LOUIS BOOZE” 

With f 
| ‘ JOE ALTEE — MAE RUSSELL — JOE McCUSKER is 
i NOW TOURING LOEW CIRCUIT 
PM Loew - Independent ° RKO x 
2K LYONS a LYONS WM. SHILLING CURTIS & ALLEN aK 








MRA PARA RATA TARA RATA TA PAPA PARTS PARA TAPE FATA PAPA FA Fore Kits SBFBIB IOI IO IA TASOSA TORO FAI 
BSE SESESA SA SESE SESS I sa I sao SS gE B ES A TOSI 


Season’s Greetings 


CLIFFORD 4n MARION 


Many Thanks to MARVIN SCHENCK, J. H. LUBIN and SIDNEY PIERMOND 3 


“ 


MLE LELE LE LE LE GEGEGES, | 3 





Ee LEGERE SD SE SB SB SE SBD SESE IB SB SECEDE EEE he REDE EREGEGEGLY 


i SESASA SASS SESE SE SESS SAAS ASE SE SAS SOSA SOSA OSE SESE OS ES OSE atatiaatiatieal 
SEASON’S GREETINGS 


TYLER MASON 


NOW TOURING LOEW’S CIRCUIT ‘ 


Thanks 0 to J. H. Laci PAVERS SCHENCK and SIDNEY PIERMONT Direction fmmac tel & wonatchid "a 


"eemniamemaemamaeer oct ASE SOCOLO SESSESESA SS 3 = — 





: atiaaaiaaiial 








SEASON’S GREETINGS TO ALL 4 

HARRY BURNS ‘ 
‘ : 
With VIRGINIA SULLY, HELEN LOCKWOOD, TONY DE LUCCA and JOE and FRANK RAY s¢ 

Sincere Thanks to MR. J. H. LUBIN, MARVIN SCHENCK, SIDNEY PIER MONT and not Forgetting My BIG AGENTS, LYONS & LYONS MP 


Be LEGE EGE GE DEDEGE GE DE LE DEED GE LE DEDEDE GEG LEE LE DE LEE DE EEE DLE LL IELELE ELLE, 
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PoE PERA RARE PERERA RE TERE RRL PE AE OE PE OE PEG, BE OEE OS OE IE GE GE OE PE OE OE beg anes us 
SEASON’S GREETINGS : 

FROM . 


(BILLY) 


England :— 
FOSTER’S AGENCY 





(SALLY) 


America:— 


. WILLIAM MORRIS OFFICE, DICK HENRY 
REE EEE LE EEE EEE EER AS OL OLOLOL LOL EL OL OE 8. 


(EILEEN) 


De WOLFE, METCALF and FORD 
WHAT! NO RUMBA? 
Just Concluded Six Consecutive Months in London and the Provinces 


SUPPER CLUB REVUE, ‘REVELS IN RHYTHM’ 


NORWOOD & HICKEY 











ear a = ge | 


& GEORGIE HAYES § 


Just Finished 12 Weeks at the ‘ 


PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE, 
London, W. 


Now on Six Months’ Tour with the Same Show 
Greetings to All My Friends 
c/o American Express, Haymarket, London by 


SAE AEE EEE GEE LEE EGE LE EDEL, 
ASA SESASASA SEM 


DICK HEN DERSON 


Seasonal Greetings to All My Friends All Over the World 
Hope to See You This Year 


Christmas Season Fourth .Return Lyceum Theatre 


London Representatives 
FOSTER’S AGENCY 
American Representatives 
WILLAM MORRIS, CURTIS & ALLEN 




















’ MAE WYNN ioe * 
LE L LA 


Season's Greetings to Our Friends all over the World 


Just back from Paris to play Return Dates in England, with 
Italy and Germany to follow. 








DICK CREAN } 


Director of Music at 
THE PALLADIUM, LONDON 


Greetings 








To All My Friends in America and Europe 


SAREE RARE TS 
IPs RAPE RARE RS PERE RATA RE REE TE REN be = 





. 

: 
Many Thanks to Mr. Charles B. Cochran for Retaining Us 13 WEEKS AS FEATURED ATTRACTION in the TROCADERO 
R.K.O. :— 

x 

t 


CECE OE PLL GE Ie : ce 
“VARIETY” Said 
State, New York 


“California Revels closing with 
a lot of speed. The septet mak- 
ing up its personnel includes a 
balance of talent that isn’t often 
found in flashes of this or any 
type.” 


HAL SANDS 


Presents 
CALIFORNIA REVELS 
with 
COSTELLO and LEE 
GERALDINE 
3 BYRNE SISTERS 
MARGIE GREENE 


HAL SANDS also presents 
MAZZONE and KEENE 


with 
LEONARD and WHITE 
HELEN WINDSOR 
GYPSY ABBOTT 


DOREEN and DOUGLAS 
REVUE 


PALM BEACH REVELS 
FEATURING 
BARR and ESTES 


Hal Sands 


STAGE PRESENTATIONS 


1560 Broadway, New York 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CHAS. V. YATES 

















®t rsasusamseese |? 


still headlining in england 


garner, wotf and hakins 


management, harry 1. norwood 














MER LE DEDEDE: ELE LE LER 
La Hiff’s Tavern 
New York 
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Season's Greeting 


CLARENCE 
WHEELER 


And His Orchestra 


BROADOASTING FROM 
WBBM—CBS, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


EDDIE COPELAND 
Assistant Director 
























Telegrams: 
Yeltneb, Lesquare, London 


Telephones: 
Gerrard 6606-7 


WALTER BENTLEY aa 
Theatrical and Vaudeville Agency : 


and Cinema Director 
ALWAYS OPEN FOR ATTRACTIONS 


Address: Astoria House, 62, Shaftesbury Avenue 
LONDON, W. 1 





Representative LARRY PUCK 


a= DAVE HARRIS 








FRANKIE & JOHNNY'S 


269 West 5th Street, New Ld 


GASES SEES SSE 
W alk Up a ” Flight 
Save Your Stomach 

lat 











ALSO MOTHER AND THE BOYS 
Extend the Season's Greetings to 


Dave Ringle 
Broadway's Greatest Arranger, 
All our friends, bookers, publishers, agents, artists and the 
managers of Hotel Woodward, K. of C., Forrest, Belvedere 
and Chesterfield. 


a ik. 4 MULLEN SISTERS 











PRESESESA REE: DLO SOTOTOLOSOCOCA RC 


: FIVE ELGINS 
“ENJOYING THEMSELVES” 
x 


Hope All Their Friends Enjoy 


A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


Representative CHAS. YATES 
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“What They Call Burlesque 


By Ses Bisclew 


wus 





rr t for 
| The tip off was the collapse of the 


Empire W 1 before the eurrent 


show up another portion 


Burlesque as is summed up 


nee 





arly < ‘ise f be Minsk) 
clearly and concisely by Ab j ‘j poeee h nr 
a couple of weeks ago. It happened cae dhe js cig gas ne repens 
at a hearing before License Com- € BtOCK Or! ark. Now there’s 

issioner Levine The chargé another wheel, bearing Max Wil- 
ee Minsky was that stock ‘ur ner’s name, and playing the same¢ 
against ] ‘ as ‘ a nolan ~Fesecag la he same 
lesque at his Gotham theatre on hous . Pa a — “+ 8 part 
125th street, New York, appeared uae S the Irving Place, New York. 
wr ant to a couple of cops who There are, in addition, a few other 
‘a eu show and filed the eam semblances of wheels, such as the 
tes t ’ Minsky-Weinstock rotating show 
Pe could mv show be called route in the east. But the majority 

“ indecent than all the other| °f the country’s remaining burleys 
more i Sag 

: are in stock. 

burlesque shows in town? There ; 

sn’t been anything new in bur- The difference between wheel and 
ire for gente they're all the stock burlesque nowadays is slight. 
tl said Abe Minsky And he| 2" the wheel the faces change 
sht to know ; weekly. In stock the faces change 
~ was cies the same story in | less frequently. The bits and rou- 

a « Sé > s 1 “ : 

1933 for burlesque, only worse. Un- | tines never change. Wheel or stock. 

' ' ; : | the layout is always the same. 


like suckers, those who go for bur- 
lesque don’t seem to be born every 
minute. So less business for bur- 
lesque. It appeared that a lot of 
them were cured in °32, because they 


No Comedians 

Up to the current season the pop- 
ular routine called for a 
scene, a strip, a comedy 


comedy 


scene, a 
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“PEP ITSELF” 


Direction 


JACK MANDEL 
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RUTHIE BARNES 


16-Year-Old Tap Dancing Sitvlist 
with BENNY DAVIS 
This Week (Dec. 29). Stat 


Loew's New York 


BIOSOPA, | 





| who 


managers 
and with- 
of them 


Without better shows the 
cannot do better business, 
out better business many 
can't pay off. 

The burlesque comic passed up 
his chance to regain his lost stand- 
ing. Their main idea was to see 
that the dough is there for them on 
closing night. That nothing was 
being done to bring the dough into 


the box office, so that it would 
surely be there, was disregarded. 


O. K. With the Managers 

So as long as it’s jake with 
comedians themselves, it will 
likewise with the managers. 
managers’ idea is to sell the 
pers and let the rest of the show 
get along as best it can, with the 
comics merely stage waits between 
strips. That’s been going on so 
long the comics as a whole don’t 
seem to think they can be anything 
else. 

The strip stuff was accentuated 
more than ever in °33, as a result 
of which the existence of burlesque 
in any city came to be dependent 
almost entirely upon the attitude of 
local officials. When the police de- 
partment, or censor bureau, sloughs 
arrived, the strips had to be toned 
down or dropped and the comedy 
belatedly featured. As usual, the 
comedy, kicked around for so long 
couldn’t hold up any show. 

New York officials, through 


the 
be 
The 


bumps, along 
individual charges 


two wholesale 
the numerous 
and pinches. 


the finish of last season and the 
other a few weeks after the cur- 
rent stretch got under way. On| 


the 
as empty as 


occasions, while 
the theatres were 


both 
on, 


the prop soup bow! in the restau- | 


rant bit. 


Ne W DUI gh 
prod- 


control of 
operation and 
Publix under a pool 
in that town with 
Gene Levy, independent exhibitor, 
has the Park there. 
Academy and Broadway 


Virtual 
N. Y., on 
uct will go to 
contemplated 


tilm 


has the 


Under proposed plan of combina 
ition, Publix will control operaéi 
with George Walsh nstate div 
sional chief, running the pooled 
houses and Harold G g t 
ir the film 
dar 2 “ go v¥ a 3 
broke out, fe ng the ing of the 
theatre f wo weeks for re g 

Alfred Saxe, ( r 

and Jj r to 

FCI fontreal, is tl 

e: or oft Cre WLW 


strip- | 
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One arrived toward | 


ban was | 








the | 
License Department, gave burlesque | 
with | 


Publix’s Newburg 1007 
a 
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Publix 





VAUDEVILLE 


wake. 


Blame It On Chi 


The tabloid legit unit started in 
Chicago in 1931 when Gregory 


Ratoff finished his attempt at legit 
production a wiser man. ‘Girl 
Crazy, after a so-so run with 
plenty of headaches at the Garrick, 
was taken by B&K and shaped into 
a 60-minute stage show for the 
Oriental. It was an immediate 
click despite the basic weakness of 
the show. The history of: units, 
both legit and otherwise, is still to 
be written. 


And talking of units, Chicago to- 
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strip, and so on. But now it's I ‘ * 2 

four strips to one comedy scene. | lat Oes F ii avo sani : 

The comics have passed the stage ; ; t *, 3 

of mere unimportance Month by |} ‘ 

month they're becoming more ex- 

inet = 'ee ts 

ge ice By Dan Goldberg i ial 
Jimmy uffy’s gaz ; 

, : a 2 é ll 
comic phoning his st over may be a 
no gag for the burlesque comedians y Ye 3 | le be A 
if the present trend continues It's! d sa still g : ; 

: \ Odd } a 
getting so that it is now considered | mouth of the Cl) a 

a » * s } in 
bad manners to pay any attention |} , . ; 
. . ijthey expect to read that the lus h ’ 1 é the 
to the comedians. A common sight] | ‘ World’s Fair 
in the New York burlesque leatres kimos and Indians have gotten to- nite F 
is to see the customers reading! gether and repeated the Fort Dear- | Chi's anners 
newspapers between strip numbers, | born massacre. On the New York-|! Chicago brought to the public 
rile » oO sdinns are : the two greatest freak dancers in 
or while the comedinn are on po map Chicago lies somewhere | : 8 : ; : 
That is accepted by the average | ;tr> history of the country in two 
. | 1 Ee ¢ £ cele (Page > . ‘oe x - Mire 
burlesque manager as indicating | between Albany and a Angeles| successive World’s Fairs. First 
they want strips and little or noth-}|and is peopled with strange crea-|came Little Egypt. Then they 
: a é H | _—, . _ ¢ = Bleep 
ing else. It doesn’t appesr to have | tures who live only to send reports| Wondered what became of Sally. 
5 o > a eee ; | Well she popped up at the second 
been thought of by any manager] into New York home offices to be! ): Pop! I : 
that the reason they read while the fair as a fan dancer, and followed 
comics are on is that the comedy | ®nered. a flock of imitation Sallies. There 
is so terrible. and that the audience| To New York the entire world); have been fan dancers before but 
| | ie > > 4 . % “air < » - 
knows most of it by heart lives om eastern standard time.| it took the World's Fair to demon 
strate h , > se ‘a r oriv. 
During the greater part of the/ Though Chieago is the second| ein ey en een 
vear the eomedians of burlesque : bai, an ' } | Hopping to the latest’ type of 
y arges i the country, to show! ., > wuy . 
were concerned in the writing of a ' ; - ad or te “he # OW! show business KYW, along with 
20 > s ) t(ridgepor 5 om - 2 
code for the business and the or- | an it is are = 7 D ..,| KDKA, Pittsburgh, started the up- 
n 3 -fense . <3 azo, 1 t | . . “hi 
ganization of a union or protective — ny te - a es la ¢ ak | | ward surge of radio. Chicago 
association. Ae ame of thea Gade! must be defended, wou ‘ civente vse Abed broveht to radio the greatest one 
meetings somebody sugested, in all 0 stat - gree ; nents wepneagrng act of the ether, Amos ‘'n’ Andy. 
. Su i, al tn a ¢ t sir yirt F a j . s . 
perteteneen, iat & exc ag ges which have vad theit rthplace iD} 4n@ today the town is leading radio 
oe ’ panes — the loop. In Chicago motion pic-!| _, , - 
cluded against anv actor gettir hei : lid and theatre showmen to another 
oe ca. —_ & “= ltures 2 sir art and ‘5s i a. " 4 
stewed around the theatre ee: ae eee ee me Boe type of boxoffice attraction, an at- 
. . - seattle Olsen and Johnson. , . : re ; 
What the comedians were chiefly | ~ : : traction that goes back tv the hills, 
concerned with in their unionizine Entire basis of modern picture|ijin the punch of the WLS Barn 
discussions was a new standara | °*hibition was formed in Chicago|} Dance and similar hillbilly shows 
: iS: ait < i@ \Wv Le ‘ > - a " 
contract for burlesque They | Where Balaban & Katz originated! in a theatre, a style of show busi- 
stressed the necessitv of shorter | the deluxe film thea » in 1917 with ness now copied by some 30 estae 
hours for the actors ana new reg | the opening ot the Central Park. tions throughout the country. 
7 ah ’ . . a "e° | . « . =o ‘ ; « — 
ulations to insure payoffs by the Here began presentations that H. Leopold Spitalny in the pit at 
theatenn ‘ | meant, in the final splash, the peak} McVivker, started the fad for huge 
The important problem confront- | years of the Fanchon and Marco! symphony orchestras in the picture 
“es taste . oe ° ' o. {torganization. In Chicago crooned | theatres. The Chicago theatre 
ing the burlesque comedians—the = Pasa . . ‘ 
question of material—did not occur | the first of the masters of cere-| started the huge auditorium pro- 
: bo oa : pve , - | monies. ductions, 
to anyone. That an uplifting of the | : ; vets 2 
grade of comedy in the shows might | Vaudeville reached its top money This and more. In fact, if the 
be the means of restoring some of | 24 audience in the shape and pol- | truth were known, Sir Joseph Gins- 
the mi sing business was " tt sug. | icy established and originated with burg got his first great pusk on the 
a — S$ < hit : - na ~ 
ted. Nobody mentioned th t if lthe opening of the State-Lake the-| corner of Clark and Randolph 
rested. NODOaCY entlh ed a . “ F R . 
tl 1 nd 1 of bur! enter | atre and policy in 1921, a policy| streets. But nobody has pushed 
| 1e@)«6standars Oo puriesqnue§ € er- tp, « : . e 
talnment coulé met be ia sae wel. att that meant millions to the Orpheum | him since—damn it. 
< “Ti | 3 i « , a : ° : . . 
ltalke of forcin the manawera to | Creu and other circuits and indie aaa selenite meres 
| té oO! tore gs > managers ) . | 
} ; : ‘ theatres which sprang up in its . ° 
pay off would be a waste of time. Friedlander Readies 


‘New Yorkers’ as Unit 


Anatole Friedland has completed 

casting his ‘The New Yorkers’ unit 
and will open it Jan. 17 at the Al- 
bee, Providence. 
Norman Frescott, 
Fred Sanborn, Madelyn’ Killeen, 
Shawn O’Dea, Sammy Krevoff, Paul 
Ward 24 girls the 
company. 

Jack Dru r 


George Givot, 


and comprise 


goes out ahead of 





the show as advance man. 








“Variety” 
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HIGH WIRE 


For Loew: 
JACK MANDEL 
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said (Albee, B’klyn, 
opens with The Great Gretonas, whose tight wire stuff 
practically in a class of its own.” 


THE 
GREAT 
GRETONAS 


SEASON'S GREETINGS 


on 


Week Dec. 22): “Show 
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| TWN % a probe since the inception of the ;chance of the stock being of mater- 
THE y KAR IN LEGIT Shubert company in 1924, ial value was indicated early this 
Proposed reorganization of the /season when it was apparent that 
Outstanding feature of the past? —_— ¢+cause of last minute demands for |Shuberts neyer came off. They jall of the Shubert ventures are sep- 
year in legit is the promising con- good seats by patrons who don’t |asked for a new $1,000,000 corpora- jarately incorporated thereby being 
dition of this phase of show busi- By Jack Pulaski care what it costs, but most tickets |tion, Shuberts to put up half pro- |subsidiaries to the parent Select, 
ness during the first three months are being sold at reasonable sums |Vided the bondholders and others /|Latter has preferred stock of $400, 
of the season of 1933-34. It looked] to cut salaries and several operated |At Present the brokers are being put up $500,000 too. Apparent Inck /908, not for sale. 
rather dismal along Broadway andjat a loss until the banks opened. policed and are paying the bill for |}of faith threw that plan in the ash- Shubert stock at one time sold for 
in other cities at the end of last During the excitement of the |that. can, But the Shuberts had already |as high as $85 on the market's big 
season. Crying towels were all] bank ‘holiday’ it was indicated that The Shuberts formed a new company, the Select /poard, paid a $5 dividend and earned 
around and most producers thought | Equity and the other stage unions The Shubert circuit went on the Theatres Corporation which bought | $10 per share. Its bonds when re- 
the stage was ready for the incin-| were not pulling together. Equity |auction block April 7 after various |the circuit at the knock-down price. |cently quoted were quoted at 62 
shnher resented the stand of the stage-|delays, and as expected, the Shu- |FEarly in the summer the Shuberts |cents. It was stated by attorneys 
However, when a flock of suc-]| hands and musicians not to make |berts bought back the properties for announced a ‘big hearted’ offer to /for the indie bondholders that while 
cesses arrived on Broadway during | wage concessions and Equity offi- ]4@ tithe—$400,000 for theatres that |the bondholders and other creditors. |their clients had been advised to ac- 
October the outlook changed in-|cials did not deny the possibility ;}were once valued at $16,000,000, this Lee Shubert's accompanying state- cept the Select common stock in 
stantly. Regardless of many com-|of the organization severing its corporation at one time showing |ment pointed out how much he and | exchange they are not deprived of 
plaints in the field of the theatre, ]/ union (AFL) affiliation. total assets of $24,000,000. That was |J. J. had lost but that they wanted |the right to go into court and push 
and outside, recovery in the legit In back of this feeling was the|the end of the equity receivership |to declare the creditors in on the |the claims set forth by the commit- 
is definitely noted. Ticket brokers|fact that the average stagehand which started in October, 1931 and |mew company. tee. 
first detected the upturn in the gen- |] Was earning more money than the lasted into January, 1933, a period _Omered were 300,008 shares of no Mgr.-Author Agreements 
eral tone of ticket buyers and the | average acto It was stated at a]Which steadily depreciated the value | P@! value common stock in Select, NP eae : i Y 
ticket men’s pediction that things] session attended by union officials of the Shubert Theatre Corp., in out of 200,000 shares the Shuberts area nctherone authors eer 
were better proved correct, that many actors were being paid |Other words a complete failure. And | OW ned on the basis of 10 shares for egg B spree —s apg A 
berhaps it is the start of a new]as low as $15 and §$2d weekly |the bondholders, stockholders and /each $1,000 ‘6% gold debenture lle nell Goce “ ra aero 
era for the stage. Best thing about| Whereas the lowest paid stage- general creditors didn’t get a dime bonds, one share for each $100 of Minimum Agreement of the am 
the early successes is the fact that] hands (grips) in New York get a|back. indebtedness to general. erediters (SUEe Cue meee. rae 
most of the present hits were pro- wage of $50 weekly. That seemed Because it would mean litigation and one share for each 10 shares of | were he age seg S ay * oy 
duced by young showmen or new-|to surprise the unionists but they |Which might cover a period of sev- stock in the defunct Shubert Thea- femmes yen coe & a co > aan . 
comers. ‘Unlike the veteran man-| Stated that most of the deckhands eral years the investigation of the |tre Corporation, — ane a oe ort foes = 
agers, many of whom are on the| were jobless and had to be fed, A Shuberts, sought by the independent How much of Select common gift Authors had om kee rr aeagponccicingg 
way out, the new crop has a differ- |Tule last season compelled each bondholders’ committee was dropped.|stock was accepted was not an- ae. epee ae —— yee. os oe ot 
ent slant. For one thing they are out stagehand to lay off one perform- It could have been pressed because |nounced. Value of such stock is ment aggre ~ no me . = gee 
to make their marks and fortunes, | #2ce weekly to permit a jobless the special _master appointed to j|just as hazy although creditors fig- oouls o eee a og ty ‘ Beggs a 
whereas the oldtimers who were up| ™ember to substitute. This sea- hear allegations, reported to the|ured they might as well take a She iniier tenet pos ceil ‘of 





in the money mostly went down in 
the crash of 1929. Whether they | 
will come back is problematic be- 
cause it se ms the old fire is gone 


along with the bankroll. 
It was predicted that the new 
blood would resurrect the theatre 


but the a.k.’s in the business didn’t 
believe it. It was also known, to 
the few perhaps, that Hollywood 
needs Broadway as much, or more, 


than ever. The way the picture 
people are bidding for legit hits 
speaks for itself. Early in the sea- 
son the picture companies paid 
$75.000 apiece for two of the leading 
current attractions. 


Another thing favorable to Broad- 
way is the trend of favored players 
back to the stage from Hollywood. 
Producers squawked that pictures 
were not only ruining show busi- 
ness but olso stealing all its talent. 
Neither contention has stood up. 
Because actors or actresses g0 
to Hollywood it doesn’t follow that 
they are lost to the stage. Many 
of those who came back did so of 
their own volition, a desire to again 
appear before audiences, The num- 
ber of players back from the Coast 
in the past season or so is now 
approaching the century mark and 
included are some of Hollywood's 
best names. What with film firms 
also backing legit productions, it 
seems clear that the stage is a long 
way from being extinct. Radio, too, 
necds and is using legit people. 

When the going was down-grade 
early in ’33, there was a general re- 
duction in admission prices. By the 
end of last January most theatres 
had lowered their scales. At the 
time there were only two shows 
holding to a $4.40 top. One, a mu- 
sical, subsequently went to $3.30, 
and the only show which maintain- 
ed its price was held up by its name 
east, ‘Design for Living,’ which 
grossed over $500,000 in five months, 
the announced limit of its stay. At 
the present time a dozen shows are 
topped at $2.75. Maybe that’s too 
high, same applying to the larger 
group at $3.30. 

When the Banks Closed 
The year was further marked by 
some unusual if not exciting events 
before the coming of the National 

Recovery Act. Closing of the banks 

early in March was a terrific sock 

for the theatres. But actors prompt- 
ly responded to managerial appeals 
and took salary cuts. Equity okayed 


the cutting in the emergency but 
reversed itself when  stagehands 
and musicians refused to slice. 


After the first week Equity ordered 
full contracted salaries unless the 
other unions co-operated. They 
didn't and the managers tore their 
hair. 

The managers went into huddle 
after huddle and still the unions 
stood pat. [t was proposed to fold 
all legit houses but there were one 
or two objectors, including the Shu- 
berts who said that because they 
were still in receivership they would 
first have to ask the court. Unions 
finally made some concessions—but 
no lowering of wage scales; they 
permitted a slight reduction in the 
number of men required 
and assented to one day’s notice in 


back stage 


! the same reason, 


son every man back stage must lay 
off two performances weekly fo 
In addition each 


stagehand with a job must pay a 
percentage to the union's relief 
fund, 

At bank closing time, and the 


revelation of the lowest salaries 
in the history of the theatre, there 
was talk of Equity adopting a 
minimum wage. But Equity hesi- 
tated fearing a rumpus among the 
membership. Later, when it heard 
the managers would insert mini- 
mum wage requirements into the 
legit code under the NRA, Equity 
was satisfied. 

In June legit perked its ears 
when it was announced that over 
three billions of Government money 
would be used in the National Re- 
covery program. Broadway was 
told that it couldn’t touch any of 
that coin—but ended up with a 
code, One showman put the mat- 
ter of backing productions up to 
President Roosevelt who replied 
that if show business cleaned house 
and produced successes that would 
attract all the necessary capital. 


The Code and the Brokers 
William A. Brady started the 
move that resulted in the legit code. 
In a solitary attempt to have Wash- 
ington remove the admissions tax, 
which failed, he got into the Re- 
covery Act itself a provision over- 
ruling the revenue act—to the ef- 
fect that no tax is required on free 
admissions (passes) League of New 
York Theatres started a series of 
meetings at Brady’s suggestion and 
queried Washington whether show 
business would be included in the 
NRA. Within a month the answer 
from General Johnson, head of the 
Recovery movement, was his ap- 
pointment of Sol A. Rosenblatt, at- 
torney, to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 

With some question as to wnat it 
was all about, one thing was cer- 
tain—the sessions preparatory to 
the framing of the code brought 
together, and in accord, for the first 
time, all the factions within the 
theatre. Managers, actors, stage- 
hands, musicians, authors and even 
press agents had representatives on 
hand. The Authors’ League re- 
mained aloof for some time but 
when the code was actually adopted 
there was little doubt that the 
playwrights were included. 

On July 25 Rosenblatt appeared 
on the scene and went to it. Within 
one week under his driving the code 
was whipped into shape. So favor- 
ably regarded was his performance 
that he won the plaudits of the show 
people and shortly thereafter was 
appointed deputy administrator in 
charge of all amusement codes. 

It was patent, but rather kept un- 
der cover, that the show groups led 
by the managers would go after 
ticket gouging. The National Asso- 
ciation of the Legitimate Theatre 
was formed to operate under the 
code and its principal function thus 
far has been concentrating on gyp- 
ping. With the full backing of Wash- 
ington indications are that the tick- 
et situation considerably im- 
proved, 

The ticket problem was believed 
to be impossible of solution but it is 


is 





case of sudden closings. Three 
shows did close for three weeks 
but resumed when the banks re- 


opened and within two weeks busi- 
ness came back to what was con- 
sidered normal. During the mora- 
terium checks were accepted at 
some boxoffices with the percent- 
age of bouncers very small. Man- 
agers of seven attractions refused 


nearer to that objective than at any 


jtime in the history of Broadway. 
New rules call for theatres to re- 
ltain 25°. of all tickets on sale at 


the boxeftices. Agency buys are out 
and the agencies have been warned 


court that there were ‘points of merit 
in the petitioners’ favor,’ referring to 
the application of the committee f 


chance, having nothing to lose and 
with no prospects of ever getting a 
penny in cash settlement. Less 








Soliloquy, by Jessel 


And so with the log on the fire, the heater in my mouth, the clabriash 
cards in my hand, the cakes and ale by my elbow, I, too, mark the pass- 
ing of 1933. 

This has been a strange vear for those in the amusement business. 
No precedent to go by, nothing to be sure of, only things to wonder 
about, such as the rise of Mae West and the fall of Jim Walker. The 
power of the press in the legitimate theatre, the power of the radio in 
the hinterland. All these things are things to be thought about, thoughts 
to conjure with. 

Indeed, it has been an eventful year. The actor on the radio, who has 
not been a star before, has to worry about a double menace which no 
performer has ever encountered before. First of all he must worry 
about pleasing his sponsor, for no matter what the public thinks the 
sponsor is the one to be pleased. In the theatre, be it vaudeville, pic- 
tures or the drama, the manager must be guided by business in that 
theatre as to whether you are good or bad. On the radio, ~ery often, the 
sponsor listens to you by himself, or with an old aunt, so that very often 
the fate of a good artist isedependent upon the digestion of the sponsor. 


Those Radio Checkups 

Another very vague source of determining your value is the Crosley 
check-up system, which, in some gay manner or form, finds out whom 
the public is listening to, and then divides the artists into a percentage 
column. On one particular check-up, a very good friend of mine, an able 
comedian, was informed, via the Crosley method, that his program had 
gained listeners in the last two weeks. No doubt it had, but it didn’t 
particularly flatter him because he had been off for two weeks and in his 
place was a gentleman called Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 

Then again the advertiser and the sponsor cannot stand off the temp- 
tation that at some time, tempts every one. That is, ‘I should have been 
an actor’. In George Kelly’s great one-act play, ‘The Flattering Word’, 
this was brought out beautifully, and it is true, some time in everybody's 
life, from minister to racketeer, there is that feeling, ‘I should have been 
an actor’, 

And so the sponsor, the magic of the announcements which mention 
his name getting under his skin, sooner or later wants to tell the actors 
and the actresses what to say, the musicians what to play. In some 
cases, if the method of auditions and programs keep up, the radio adver- 
tisers will find themselves satirized in such a manner as ‘Once In a Life 
Time’ kidded the picture producers. 

Poor Vaudeville 

John Dos Passos says that radio is the triumph of the commonplace. 
I will not admit that. I think that like all entertainment which has to 
do with mechanics, wires and tubes, radio will come through its awk- 
ward years and develop into a fine, sensitive business of entertainment. 

I think 1933 definitely marked the passing of that poor lost art, vaud- 
ville. The Hippodrome, New York, tried to let them in two for a cent, 
but the charm is gone. The public has been given too much in the pic- 
ture theatres for 35 cents, and more than too much on the radio for 
nothing, to ever again be beguiled by a sign on a theatre reading, ‘Eight 
Standard Acts’, As to what the vaudeville actor will do is indeed a 
question, unless he can adapt himself to another form of amusement. 
He must forget vaudeville and vaudeville nust pass down the road, 
along with fancy gas jets, horse cars, cut glass for wedding presents, 
meerchaum pipes and Old Broadway. 

The picture business, I believe, has suffered a great deal from 
thing in particular, and that is the determination to make this year a 
great one, and take your chance on what happens after. This, I think, 
is disaster. For as the picture theatres have suffered by one week play- 
ing Eddie Cantor, Rubinoff and his band, a 36-girl ballet, four other 
acts and a film feature, and then two weeks later give 'em Fenevessi and 
Gilbo, so the picture producers must take it on the chin when they put 
all their stars in one basket one week, and ther. follow it up with an 
ordinary program picture the next. 

As for the music business, it doesn’t seem to be complaining in the 
least. Some people must be buying copies, even though we don’t seem 
to see it in the big cities. Louis Bernstein has had a great year with 
hill-billy songs, ‘The Last Round Up’ and ‘The Old Spinning Wheel’. 
Will wonders never cease? Hill-billy songs by Louis Bernstein, 


Growing Brighter 

The legitimate theatre seems to be doing well. Helen Hayes and 
George Cohan have given the best performances of their careers, and 
many newcomers are turning up. 

The hotels in New York are getting back at the speakeasies with a 
vengeance. A hotel like the Madison, which had served lunch for two 
years just for the sake of Al Jolson and Bill Koch, now turns hundreds 
away daily. The Waldorf bar is doing so well it may open a Chicago 
company. 

All in all, looking up and down the year, things look brighter. Sam 
Harris and Max Gordon have done fine jobs, and the public is showing 
its appreciation, In fact, everything looks fine for everybody but my 
uncle, 

And so the New Year begins. May it bring joy to all minstrels, wher- 
ever they may be, and may it uplift the taste, for intelligent entertain- 





not to charge more than 75 cents 
premium over the boxoffice price. 
There are still some steep prices 


charged and that will always be be- 


ment, of the American public. Thus, I sign off, with ‘Where are the 
roses of yesterday?’ George. 
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defunct production corporations that 
was obviously impossible. 


The arguments went on until the 
code arrived. Meantime, some con- 
cessions were made, Managers 
agreed t8 sign checks on another 
bank without responsibility to the 
signers. That provision was made 
in case the new depository also 
folded while the managers also held 
the c!ub of withdrawing permission 
to sign checks at any time. Code 
indicated concessions from the au- 
thors, permitting partial participa- 
tion of producers in picture rights 
if a show played but one or two 
weeks. Rule for full participation 
of 50% of the rights applies only it 
a show runs three weeks but on a 
lesser engagement the manager was 
out in the previous agreement. Par- 
tial participation matter is still to 
be settled. 

The Basic Minimum Agreement 
between Equity and ithe Managers 
Protective Association, a group 
headed by the Shuberts, was voided 
in July, about one year prior to its 
dated conclusion. It was made in 
1924 when a second actors’ strike 
threatened. The Shuberts were go- 
ing into high finance at the time 
and Wall Street told them that un- 
less there was a guarantee against 
strikes the deal was cold. Shuberts 
without explaining to their associe 
ates formed the M. P. A. and withe 
drawing from the Producing Mane 
agers Association, signed the no- 
strike thing with Equity. 

This agreement was recognized 
as obsolete with no chance of actors 
walking out in sympathetic strikes, 
but when Equity charged a break of 
the agreement the M. P. A. made 
counter charges. Shuberts were in 
back of that and were afraid Equity 
was trying to put something over— 
just what is still a mystery. One 
provision in the agreement was that 
the M. P. A. guaranteed to pay veri- 
fied salary claims of its members if 
any of the latter defaulted. 

At arbitration it was ruled th. ° 
both sides had breached the agree- 
ment but the arbitrators awarded 
Equity the full extent of its salary 
claims against the M. P. A., a mat- 
ter of $24,000. M. P. A. was ordered 
to pay this money quarterly with 
Equity having the privilege of void- 
ing the agreement if the first ase 
sessment was not paid, The mane 
agers failed to come across and the 


lagreement was torn up. 
one | 


Only 9 Hits 

Figures compiled in VARIETY’s 10th 
annual critics’ boxscore disclosed 
Broadway’s worst season, Only nine 
shows were rated hits with 19 mod- 
erate successes tabbed between Sep- 
tember and June 1932-33. Picture 
money helped, the Coast paying a 
total of $300,000 for the screen rights 
to 19 shows out of a total of 117 
productions. Gilbert Gabriel (N. Y. 
American)led VARIETY’s boxscore for 
the fourth time and the second suc- 
cessive season, 

Counting two phoney throwaway 
ticket revivals—a type of presenta- 
tion ruled out as unfair practice by 
the legit code—and pop priced opera 
at the Hippodrome, there were but 
seven attractions on Broadway in 
mid-July. Actually there were only 
four legit attractions and the follow- 
ing week there were only three there 
having been no summer revues, 
merely one flop musical tried. 

But this season is brighter. 
agers are heartened no. only by the 
clicking of hits but the steady ree 
turn of legit players from Holly- 
wood. 


Man- 
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~The Road, Or What Road? 








By Jack Pulaski 


Comparable to that era when half 
@ dozen or more road shows of 
Broadway successes toured the en- 
tire land, even into almost for- 
gotten hideaways, times when rout- 
ing was an art, there now is no 
yoad. Past several seasons perhaps 
30 shows have gone into the key 
eities and sticks but few have ac- 
eomplished ‘40 weeks on the road.’ 
Few attractions now get past Chi- 
eago and fewer range into the 
gouth. Fewer tour beyond the Rock- 
jes and the Coast is on its own— 
doing fairly well by duplicating, in 
a@ measure, New York’s good things. 

Many factors entered into the de- 


cline of the road for the legit. At 
one point picture theatre interests 
blocked consecutive bookings but 
that is hardly true at present. Right 
now it is a dearth of shows and 
the matter of admission prices ex- 
cept for the exceptional show. 
Transportation costs have started 
to come down but there are other 
cost adjustments to be made before 
the road can come back to any 
degree. 

Most of the producers who know 
the road from long, practical ex- 
perience and contact are virtually 
out of the field. Newer showman 
are on the way up. They see quick 
money and take it—from the pic- 
ture makers. No sooner does a 
ghow click on Broadway or at the 
tryout these days, that the film 
scouts dangle real coin before their 
eyes. The money is so luring and 
the pressure so insistent that few if 
any legit managers can resist for 
long. Result is that the producer 
takes the ready money feeling there 
is little to be gained from out of 
town engagements. And until he can 
be shown that there is, there isn’t 
likely to be any road. 

In the West 


For legit today there is only 
Broadway and Chicago for im- 
portant money—and Chicago is 
*way off since the World’s Fair 
rush stopped. LEither the original 
company of a show is now aimed 
for the Loop or a No. 2 company 
readied. Rights for the Coast are 
just as quickly disposed of, earn- 
ings from such sources being velvet 
because it is economically unsound 
to attempt a tour that far from 
Broadway. 

Philadelphia and Boston are 
gecondary keys and all other week 
gtands are now regarded as merely 
spots to break jumps, Ohio being 
virtually ruled out because it has 
two 10% admission taxes, one Fed- 
eral and the other state. 

Washington is an exception to 
this rule. Worth while shows can 
always get good money in the 
Capital where there has been little 
or no fluctuation in Government 
galaries. There was no boom there 
and no depression as far as legit 
is concerned. 

Managers and agents back with 
or in advance of road shows the 
the past two or three seasons are 
convinced that outside of a few spots 
the populace cannot or will not pay 
$3, or even $2, for theatre tickets. 
It is in the picture theatres which 
did much to kill or seriously hurt 
the road, that the future of the 
road may lay. Picture houses and 
legit are getting pretty close. 
Tabloid versions of musical comedy 
successes started the movement and 
furnished the nearest thing to ‘a $4 
show’ that the sticks are able to 
get. A couple of dramatic versions 
have also been tried. 

$1.50 and $2 

But most of those who have 
studied conditions in the sticks be- 
lieve that when legit comes back in 
these towns the drama will be of- 
fered at $1 top and musicals (not 
tabs) at $1.50, with some spots pos- 
Bibly able to get $2. In support of 
this theory they point out that be- 
Cause there is insufticient good film 
Product, not enough vaudeville, and 
Plenty of radio, since amusement 
seekers would like to see perform- 
ers in person once in a while, why 
not legit? 

There is the chance that the road 
Will improve over present condi- 
tions, however. Actors have cut 
ree "way down, most railroads 

ave reduced fares and the sur- 
Charges, a heritage from the war, 
are coming off. 
ee tryout and opening weeks 
to ha S department heads are said 
SE ve gotten from $200 to $300 
such week. For successful musicals 

items are merely part of pro- 


duction costs, with few producers 
objecting, but when attempting to 
tour these big musicals the mat- 
ter of stagehands and musicians 
becomes a serious subject. This 
problem as applied to dramas can 
be more easily solved. 

The outlook for next season on 
the road is not clear despite the 
fact that Broadway is out in front 
over last season in the matter of 
new hits. In other seasons such 
shows would be counted good 
things on tour, but with the pro- 
ducers quickly selling film rights, 
and if resultant pictures are due for 
release before next Labor Day, it 
is hard to see how these shows can 
get the benefit of the road, if any. 
Yet the better tone in ticket buying 
on Broadway may extend to the 
balance of the country. That is one 
of the happier features of the cur- 
rent legit season. 

Matter of Theatres 

Regeneration of the road has an- 
other factor—theatres. Nothing new 
in the criticism that the legit 
houses around the country are out- 
moded. People are used to the pic- 
ture palaces. That’s another ar- 





gument that legit be spotted in the 
modern film theatre rather than an 
a.k. houses, ; 
Broadway smashes are not guar- 
anteed money-makers on the road. 
Yet there are standout attractions 
headed by stars, which can and do 
play to great grosses no matter 
when and where appearing. For 
example there is ‘Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street’ with Katharine Cor- 
nell, This show could play in town 
halls and collect and is the prin- 
cipal reason for Miss Cornell's rep- 
ertory tour to the coast, only show 
out of New York there this season. 
Feat of ‘Mary of Scoiland’ trying 
out three weeks, and averaging over 
$21,000 weekly in Washington, 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh, also fur- 
nishes an idea of how playgoers 
can turn out if it’s what they want 
to see. Even the new ‘Follies’ has 
been collecting real money in tryout 
towns. Then the evergreen ‘Green 
Pastures’ invaded Dixie and this 
colored drama has been getting 
plenty in that territory which, when 
the show was on Broadway, was 
never expected to be a booking pos- 
sibility there. Value of the draw ofa 





star famed both in pictures and the 
stage, can be measured by ‘Mary’s’ 
success (Helen Hayes) and that of 
‘The Lake’ (Katharine Hepburn), 
which was sold out in advance for 
its recent tryout week in Washing- 
ton, 
Once Upon a Time 

At one time there were 1,500 the- 
atres on the Klaw & Erlanger tour- 
ing sheets, not including the tanks. 
In that hey-day there were 50 ‘city 
shows’ framed for the key stands, 
the balance being one, two and 
three night stands played by fab- 
ricated companies of the 
stand attractions. There were be- 
tween 400 and 500 one-nighter 


stands. ‘Within the Law’ had the 
top number of road companies, 
11, and ‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ was 


even more remarkable on tour 
because it had eight companies on 
the road while the original troupe 
continued on Broadway. ‘The Bat’ 
had nine or 10 companies out and 
there were half a dozen of ‘Madame 
Sherry’ (musical) and ‘Mary 
Dugan,’ 

Despite the shrinkage of the road 
bookers say there are still between 
200 and 300 playable theatres at the 
present time. So it appears up to 
the showmen to figure a way to play 
them. 


larger 








The Theatre, and London in Particular 
By Charles B. Cochran 


London, Dec. 20. 
The London theatre is enjoying a spell of prosperity 
such as it has not had for some years. I put this 
down to the fact that this season the managers have 


happened to hit on a number of shows which the 
public like. Sven where shows do not attract there 
seems to be optimism. 

I spoke to the head of an organization which has 
seven or eight theatres, and I referred to a play which 
has just been produced as looking unlikely to have a 
long run. He told me that it did not disturb him 
very much. He had four shows waiting for that the- 
atre. 

While I have not had any experience of New York 
for four years, I gather from Variery that pretty 
much the same conditions have prevailed over there 
as we have had here—New York found some hits, all 
of which have been doing big business. I think we 
may conclude from this that all schemes to make the 
people theatre minded come down to one simple thing 
—the show. 

What we find in London—and probably it is the 
same in New York—is that the public which can 
afford theatre prices is more restricted than formerly. 
I do not attribute this restriction to any slackening of 
interest in the theatre but simply to the obvious gen- 
eral state of affairs. I imagine that there are fewer 
people buying sable coats, too. 

Always Expensive 

Having raised the question of theatre prices I must 
continue by saying that I am all in favor of prices 
as cheap as they can possibly be with the proper 
margin for profit. But theatrical production, no mat- 
ter how much costs can be reduced, must always be 
expensive, You cannot get over the difficulty by 
having huge theatres at cheap prices because plays 
are spoiled by large theatres. 

Directly an audience gets out of touch with the 
players, or when the actors look like midgets on the 
stage, when the players have to shout, then the drama 
is gone and we had better have pictures. 

Here we find a fault in the building of new theatres 
in London. In the boom time theatre speculators said 
they must have capacity. The result is that the only 
theatres which are difficult to rent now are those 
with big capacities—too big for ordinary plays. 

Another question which must be faced is that of 
maintaining fair booking facilities. I hear that in 
New York the ticket speculators still demand and get 
huge prices for the biggest hits. Such a state of 
affairs is very detrimental to the theatre. 

When I was last in New York, during boom times, 
[ constantly encountered people who told me they 
could not afford to go to the theatre. They wanted 
good seats but they could never get them at the box- 
office price in the early days of the show. So they 
lost the habit of theatre-going. And here were people 
who liked the theatre but were being needlessly kept 
away. 

At the same time I think that the cut-rate system 
is as injurious as the exaggerated prices. A scale 
should be arrived at for straight and musical plays 
and should be rigidly adhered to. Nothing can ever 
be devised to get people to go to unsuccessful plays 
no matter how low the price may be. On the other 
hand to keep people away by high prices is getting 
them out of going to the theatre, 

Make Them Dress 

There are two points about the theatre which at 
first glance may appear advantageous, They are that 
a play starts at a specified time and that it is advis- 
able to book in advance, I am disposed to think that 
both points are advantageous because they make 
people regard the theatre as something more than a 
means of passing the time. A visit to the theatre is 
or should be made to be an event to be prepared for. 

London managers often doubt the policy of expect- 
ing an audience in evening dress in the best parts of 
the house, Although dress is not compulsory in any 
West End theatre a successful play commands the 
respect of its audience who like to dress for the occa- 
sion. At all successful plays in London you will find 
a well dressed audience, and such an audience makes 
the theatre an occasion. 

When people cease to regard the theatre as an 
occasion for dress then it will decline and will come 
down to cheap prices. 

Of course, New Yorkers do not dress as much for 


the theatre as Londoners do and, therefore, dressing 
for the theatre will never be as general in New York 
as in London. 

But the theatre is immortal because it furnishes 
something entirely its own. No matter what im- 
provements may come in mechanical reproduction 
these devices can never give the important things 
which make the theatre what it is and has been for 
centuries. However, the cinema has lots of things to 
give which the theatre has not. But theatre and 
cinema are two different matters and not competitive. 

The very monotony of perfection in the cinema, 
where something has been rehearsed until it is flaw- 
less enough to be recorded, where the only remote 
chance is a mechanical breakdown, reacts in favor of 
the theatre. We miss the excitement of the theatre 
which is really the excitement of the football match. 
There is the speculation: ‘I wonder how they will act 
tonight?’ 

It is the thrill of wondering whether the juggler 
will drop something or the acrobats miss. 

Overestimate the Audience 

It must be remembered that all the legitimate the- 
atres in any town do not amount to anything like 
the seating capacity of the cinemas in one district 
And before the coming of the cinema the theatres 
were not the only form of entertainment. There was 
in England the fierce competition of the music hall. 
In the U. 8. high grade vaudeville, 

There are no rules about the number of shows of 
one kind which can be put on. The one great rule is 
to give the best of everything, no matter what the 
type of show may be, and to overestimate the intelli- 
gence of your public. My experience is that most 
managers are not as clever as they think they are, 
and their audiences are cleverer than the manager 
thinks they are. 

There is also the question of a joint advertising 
campaign for the theatre. I think that some kind of 
joint advertising of theatrical interests might be ben- 
eficial but there are innumerable difficulties in the 
way. Joint advertising would be valueless unless 
boosting was reserved for the good shows and no 
attempt made to use the scheme to foist the bad ones 
upon the public. But I can hear the squeal of the 
producer of the bad show when it isn’t mentioned in 
the general scheme of advertising to which he has 
contributed his share of the cost. 

The Library System 

Now about the library system which {is excellent as 
operated in London. Here the manager pays the li- 
brary a discount and the library, in addition, charges 
& small fee, not exceeding two shillings, to the cus- 
tomer on each ticket. If a play is successful there 
ean be no additional charge as there is in New York. 
To make the libraries pay a premium, or to give them 
no discount, is only to encourage them to charge 
exaggerated prices—a boomerang policy. 

There is a misconception among American man- 
agers to the effect that English people buying seats 
at the libraries have to queue up at the theatre for 
their tickets. As a matter of fact the libraries sell 
the actual tickets. In a case where a deal is made the 
libraries have specific seats for every performance. 
The seats are sold at the various branches of a library 
and each branch issues a ticket which is accepted at 
the theatre just like a house ticket. When there is 
no deal the library has to come through to the the- 
atre on the telephone for seats as they are wanted; 
or the management of the theatre may give a library 
a number of seats ‘in pencil’, 

Allotting of seats ‘in pencil’ means that up to a cer- 
tain hour of the day certain seats on the plan are at 
the disposal of the library. When the boxoffice re- 
quires those seats, however, a telephone message goes 
through to the library requesting them to mark the 
seats off. 

Another method of doing business which the H- 
braries use is to guarantee a theatre say $5,000 a 
week. This does not tie the libraries to any specific 
seats on specific nights, but to sell at least $5,000 
worth during the week or make up the difference. 
The library system in London works to the complete 
satisfaction of the theatres and the public. 

I shall never lose faith in the theatre. I have never 
known 40 hits at one time. But when 40 producing 
managers get 40 great plays at one time, I believe 
there will be 40 theatres doing turnaway business— 
money shortage or no money shortage. 


SUNDAY LEGIT 
1934 PROBLEM 





Sunday night legit performances 
is likely to be the leading contro- 
versial subject for Equity to handle 
With the arrival of the new year. 


Broadway estimates that at least 
$100,000 was lost to theatres be- 
cause legit shows were not played, 
New Year's eve falling on Sunday, 
Instead it is believed that much of 
that money went to hotels and 
cafes where the nick was from $5 
to $15 per plate, plus the cost of 
drinks. 

Equity’s Sunday stand has be- 
come increasingly irksome to showe- 
men and appears opposed to the New 
York point of view, the metropolis 
affording all manner of sporting 
events and all types of theatricals— 
with the exeception of legit. Mane 
agers asked Equity to revise its 
viewpoint and make an exception 
for New Year's, but Equity replied 
Sunday playing was not legal ace 
cording to the New York state law. 
Same thing happened when the 
managers sought to write Sundays 
into the legit code. That time it 
was Sol Rosenblatt, the deputy ad- 
ministrator, who coincided with the 
Equity idea, 

Sundays came up in a discussion 
at NRA headquarters in New York 
when 15 representatives of various 
branches of the theatre met last 
week for the purpose of increasing 
employment among actors, stage 
hands and musicians. One showman 
challenged Equity’s stand. Frank 
Gillmore answered that it was too 
late to call the membership to a 
special meeting to again vote on 
Sunday. It was indicated that 
Equity didn’t care to take a chance 
and rule the New Year’s eve mate 
ter as an emergency. 


Shubert Stock 
Picked on Coast 
For Nine Spots 








Los Angeles, Dec. 31. 
Picture personalities for guest 
star appearances in stock compane 
ies operating in Shubert theatres in 
nine Eastern cities will be lined by 
Ralph Farnum, coast rep for the 


houses. Deals involve one to nine 
weeks, 
Houses are offering guarantee 


and percentage tickets for draw 
names, and are allowing the picture 
celebs to select their own plays to 
appear in, figuring each player has 
favorite plays that are figured most 
suitable for individual talents. 

Stock has been operating with 
success in Shubert houses in Kan- 
sas City, Louisville, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis. Circuit is 
adding theatres in Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo and Washington. 

Setup of the personal appearance 
for names provides that the stock 
companies remain stationary in 
each city, with the companies re- 
hearsing particular plays before are 
rival of the guest star. This method 
eliminates heavy expenses of mov- 
ing full companies from city to city, 
and provides buildup of local favor- 
ites among the supporting players 
in the city. 


BROWN AND DE SYLVA 
BACK TOGETHER AGAIN 


Lew Brown and Buddy DeSylva 
are rejoining and are due in from 
the coast next week, shortly to start 
production of a new musical show, 
Benny Stein, their former general 
manager, will be associated with the 
author-managerial two-firm. 

The combo produced Strike Me 
Pink,’ which topped Broadway last 
spring at the Majestic. They split 
after a difference of opinion but 
patched it up in Hollywood. 


‘Candide’ as Musical 


George Antheil, Brewster Morgan 
and Wolfe Kaufman have completed 
& musical version of Voltaire’s 
‘Candide’. Piece has been moderne 
ized and is now described as a come 
edy with music, 

Score was written by Antheil, 
whose operate ‘Helen Retires’ with 
book by John Erskine is now in re- 
hearsal for New York production in 
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| Lake’ Goes to $22,000 First Week, 
Despite Notices, Tough Weather 





Although several stand-out shows 
went to new high grosses and others 
got important money, business gen- 
erally between Christmas to New 
Year’s was disappointing. 

Explanation for last week’s going 


was cruelly severe weather. Mon- 
day (Christmas) night was _ not 
good. Tuesday a driving snow 


storm blew in sub-zero weather ar- 
rived by the end of the week. 

‘The Lake’ took its place among 
the leaders, getting $22,000 for the 
first week despite not-so-good no- 
tices. That gave Broadway three 
dramatic shows grossing more than 
20 G's, which is a record and which 
indicates that the public pocket- 
book is limited. 

The other big coin non-musicals 
are ‘She Loves Me Not,’ which went 
over $24,000 for the leadership and 
‘Mary of Scotland,’ which topped 
$22,000; ‘Sailor Beware,’ with a flock 
of extra matinees, got about $19,000, 
while ‘Ah Wilderness’ was capacity 
for takings of $18,000. Broadway’s 
leader is the revue ‘As Thousands 


Cheer,’ which went to a new high 
at $31,000. 

Last week’s other new shows 
didn’t mean a thing. 


Estimates for Last Week 


‘Ah Wilderness,’ wuild (14th 
week) (CD-914-$3.30).—Despite bad 
show-going conditions last week 
virtual capacity all the way for a 
gross of $18,000; nine performances, 


‘All Good Americans,’ Miller (5th 
week) (C-914-$3.30). Will probably 
move to another theatre next week; 
mild at $7,000, with two added mats; 
‘Days Without End’ successor. 

‘As Thousands Cheer,’ Music Box 
(14th week) (R-1,000-$4.40). Broad- 
way’s leader went to new figures 
last week when gross topped $31,000; 
one. extra matinee and a $6.60 top 
Saturday night. 

‘Big Hearted Herbert,’ Biltmore 
(Ist week) (C-991-$3.30). Presented 
by Eddie Dowling; written by 
Sophie Kerr and Anna Steese Rich- 
ardson; opened Monday. 

‘Blackbirds,’ Apollo. Colored 
revue withdrawn last Saturday; 
played three weeks; will be turned 
into unit for picture and vaude 
houses. 

‘Champagne Sec,’ 44th St. (11th 
week) (O-1,323-$3.30). Another 
three weeks and then the road, ac- 
cording to present plans; about 
$12,000 last week. 

‘Dark Tower,’ Morosco (6th week) 
(D-961-$3.30). Not up to expecta- 
tions; about $7,000 last week in 
nine performances. 

‘Divine Moment,’ Vanderbilt (1st 
week) (C-771-$3.30). Presented by 
Peggy Fears; written by Robert 
Hare Powel; opens Friday (5). 

‘Double Door,’ Shubert (16th 
week) (D-1,387-$2.75). Doing fairly 
well; early weeks to excellent profit 
and out in front; percentage show 
should stick; $7,500 estimated. 

‘Follies, Winter Garden (lst 
week) (R-1,493-$4.40). Presented 
by Billie Burke Ziegfeld (actually 


by the Shuberts); after three 
months’ preparation opens Thurs- 
day (4) at $8.80. 

‘Green Bay Tree,’ Cort (12th 
week) (CD - 1,024 - $3.30). Had 
slipped; came back somewhat last 


week with takings around $10,000; 
one extra performance, 

‘Halfway to Hell,’ Fulton (ist 
week) (D-931-$3.30). Presented by 
Elizabeth Miele; written by Crane 
Wilbur; opens Tuesday (2). 

‘Her Master’s Voice,’ Plymouth 
(11th week) (C-1,042-$3.30). One of 
the better money getters but should 
be grossing more; in nine times 
about $14,000. 

‘Jezebel,’ Barrymore (3d week) 
(CD-1,096-$3.30). Doubtful after 
this week: costly production; first 
full week approximated $7,500. 

‘Let ’Em Eat Cake,’ Imperial 
(12th week) (M-1,488-$4.40). Final 
week: goes to road; one extra mat- 
inee last week; around $20,000 but 
disappointing for major musicals. 

‘Mary of Scotland,’ Alvin (15th 
week) (D-1,387-$3.30). One of few 
capacity holiday week draws; esti- 
mated over $22,000. 

‘Men in White,’ Broadhurst (15th 
week) (D-1,118-$2.75). Among dra- 
matic good things; eased lately but 
came back to about $13,000 in nine 
times last week. 

‘Murder at the Vanities,’ Majestic 
(17th week) (R-1,776-$3.30). Just 
fair for mystery musical which got 
about $16,000 last week. 

‘Oliver Oliver,’ Playhouse (ist 
week) (C-963-$3.30). Presented by 
Dwight Deere Wiman; written by 
Paul Osborn; opens Friday (5). 

‘Purusit of Happiness,’ Avon (13th 
week) (C-830-$2.75). Moderate 
money show but profitable; around 
$6,000 last week, which was under 
average; due to stick, however. 

‘Roberta,’ New Amsterdam (7th 
week) (M-1,717-$3.20). Good musi- 
cal entertainment that should be 
getting bigger grosses; went to 
about $21,000 last week in nine 
times. 

‘Sailor Beware,’ Lyceum (15th 
week) (C-967-$3.30). Played more 
performances than any other show 


on Broadway last week; some not 


so good but about $19,000 in 13 
times. 

‘School for Husbands,’ Empire 
(12th week) (C-1,099-$3.30). Played 


four matinees ‘ast week and in 10 
times got about $12,000; just fair 
but profitable. 

‘She Loves Me Not,’ 46th St. (6th 
week) (C-1,413-$3.30). Cleaning up; 
laugh show gave one extra mat- 
inee; with tilted scale Saturday 
gross hit new high mark, topping 
$24,000. 

‘Talent,’ Royale (1st week) (CD- 
1,118-$3.30). Presented by John 
Golden; written by Rachel Croth- 
ers; played pre-view performances 
with cut rates; dated to open Tues- 
day but may be delayed. 

‘The First Apple,’ Booth (2d week) 
(C-704-$3.30). Opened middle of 
last week; drew unfavorable notices 
and chances doubtful. 


‘The Gods We Make,’ Mansfield 


(ist week) (D-1,097-$3.30). Pre- 
sented independently (John Cam- 
eron); written by George Henry 
McCall and S. Bouvet de Lozier; 


opens Wednesday (3). 

‘The Lake,’ Beck (2d week) (D- 
1,214-$3.30). Notices mixed but 
business capacity; three perform- 
ances sold to parties at full rates; 
first week around $22,000. 


‘The Locked Room,’ Ambassador 
(2d week) (D-1,156-$2.75). Panned 
plenty and no money; may stay for 
picture rights but in doubt. about 
playing this week. 

‘The Wooden Slipper,’ Ritz (1st 
week) (D-918-$3.30). Presented by 
Dwight Deere Wiman: written by 
Samson Raphaelson; show  an- 
nounced by other managers opens 
Wednesday (3). 


‘Tobacco Road,’ Masque (5th 


First Actor-Bankrupt 


Files in New Mexico 


Albuquerque, Dec. 31. 

Wilbur R. Cushman, doing bus!l- 
ness as the Cushman School of Act- 
ing and the Cushman Revue, Wed- 
nesday filed a bankruptcy schedule 
listing debts of $7,255 and exempt 
assets of $725 in property. 

First bankruptcy of actor ever 
filed in New Mexico. 

Creditors listed include for most 
part scenery and costumes houses 
and hotels. 





Charles Levy Dies 


Charles A. Levy, head of the 
3roadway Theatre Ticket Agency, 
passed away Sunday (31) at the 
Manhattan Eye and Ear hospital, 
where he was taken Thursday (28). 
Diagnosis indicated cerebral menin- 
gitis. 

Ticket broker was operated on re- 
cently for mastoiditis and was 
seemingly in excellent condition 
last week, the attack coming over- 
night, 





week will decide continuance; 
climbed toward $5,000 last week. 

‘Three and One,’ Longacre (11th 
week) (C+1,019-$3.30). One of sev- 
eral shows figured to get much 
more coin; mild takings with last 
week about $6,500. 

*‘Yoshe Kolb,’ National. Severely 
panned; taken off Saturday; played 
three days. 

Other Attractions 

Ballet Russe, St. James; 
troupe in 2d week at $4.40 top. 

‘Peace on Earth,’ Civic Repertory 
(14th Street); anti-war play doing 
fairly well. 

‘No Mother to Guide Her, Midget 
(President); revival with midget 
actors. 


dance 





week) (D-700-$3.30). Business this 


Cornelia Otis Skinner, 48th Street. 


Follies’ First-Night Seats at 38) 


Peak Since $11 ‘Sing 


‘32 Opening 





Last Minstrel Road 
Star Up York State 


Watertown, N. Y., Dec. 31. 

John R. Van Arnam, only man in 
the United States heading his own 
touring minstrel show, opened a 
new season of his Honey Boy Min- 
strels Friday (29) at Schine’s Avon 
theatre with a two-day engagement. 
The troupe travels by auto. 

More trucks will be added to 
carry equipment for a tent at the 
end of the cold weather. A street 
parade will be featured including a 
band. 


Rosenblatt To Act as 
Union Dispute Umpire 


Washington, Dec. $1. 


Controversies between legit and 
burlesque producers and _ labor 
unions will be laid before Divisional 
Administrator Sol Rosenblatt of the 
NRA for settlement although dis- 
putes have no relation to theatre 
code but on the contrary involve 
union agreements and employer- 
employee agreements, 

Wage scale differentials in bur- 
lesque houses and size of road crews 
in the new production of the Ballet 
Russe are points at issue, with 
stage hands, musicians, and motion 
picture machine operators lined up 
against producers. Rosenblatt has 
been conducting long-distance tele- 
phone conferences in hope of iron- 











ing out the squabbles. 








Premiere of the ‘Follies’ at the 
Winter Garden Thursday (4) will be 
$8.80 top. That is the highest scale 
for a Broadway first night in sea- 
sons. Next highest boosts over the 
regular box office top this season 
applied to the first night of ‘As 
Thousands Cheer’ (Music Box) and 
‘Let ‘em Eat Cake’ (Imperial), 


tickets being $7.70. Nothing higher 
last season but two seasons back 
‘Of Thee I Sing’ entered with an $11 
gate. 

Downward tendency in which 
ticket prices appeared to have been 
side-tracked, is again discussed 
among showmen. Disappointing 
grosses during the Christmas to 
New Year's week, is partly blamed 
on scales generally. That theory is 
based on the fact that favored 
shows only got the benefit of holi- 
day trade, with tndications that 
average theatre-goer didn't have the 
price to see all the shows he wished, 

Mild Mazda Display 

Now billed as ‘Ziegfeld Follies’, as 
being presented by Mrs. Florenz 
Ziegfeld, with her professional 
name, Billie Burke, in parenthesis, 
the revue will open with much of 
the production and costumes re- 
ported new for the Broadway ene 
gagement. Little of the new mate- 
rial was inserted during the Newark 
dite last week. 

Shuberts proposed opening the 
show New Year’s eve (Sunday) 
using specialties and skits, with the 
chorus out for that performance. 
Equity stepped on the idea as op- 
posed to its Broadway no-Sunday 
rule. 





special limit was set by VarIery. 


Katharine Cornell 


Laura Hope Crews, 


Polly Walters, John Beal 


J. Edward Bromberg 


Victor Moore (‘Let 


Katharine Cornell 


Emlyn Williams 


Walter C, Kelly 





Henry 


Fay Bainter (‘For 


Dennie Moore 
Lloyd B. Nolan (‘One 
Bureess Meredith 

James Bell 





(‘Little Ol’ 
‘‘Thunder on the Left’). 


Lillian Gish (‘Nine Pine Street’). 





In requesting the reviewers of New York’s nine daily papers to 
name what they deem the best stage performances of the year, no 
Some critics made more selec- 
tions than others, but all opinions are printed as submitted. 

The listing is in the alphabetical order of the reviewers’ names. 


JOHN ANDERSON 
(JOURNAL) 
Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, Noel Coward (‘Design for Living’). 


(Alien Corn’). 


George Cohan, Elisha Cook, Jr. (‘Ah, Wilderness’). 
Helen Hayes, Helen Menken, Philip Merivale (‘Mary of Scotland’), 
Walter C, Kelly, Sheppard Strudwick (‘Both Your Houses’). 
Lloyd Nolan (‘One Sunday Afternoon’). 
Lillian Gish (‘Nine Pine Street’). 
Edward Bromberg, Alexander Kirkland (‘Men in White’). 
Tonio Selwart, Dennie Moore (‘Pursuit of Happiness’). 
James Dale (‘Green Bay Tree’). 
toland Young, Elizabeth Patterson (‘Her 
Master's Voice). 
Basil Sidney, Margaret Hamilton (‘Dark Tower’). 


(‘She Lov ; Me Not’). 


Henry Hull (‘Tobacco Road’). 


BROOKS ATKINSON 

(TIMES) 

George Cohan (‘Ah, 

Helen Hayes, Philip Merivale (‘Mary of Scotland’), 
James Bell (‘Thunder on the Left’). 
Walter C. Kelly (‘Both Your Houses’), 
Lawrence Olivier (‘Green Bay Tree’), 





Wilderness’). 


(‘Men in White’), 





JOHN MASON BROWN 
(POST) 
Helen Hayes, Philip Merivale (‘Mary of Scotland’). 
George Cohan, Elisha Cook, Jr. (‘Ah, Wilderness’), 
Alla Nazimova (‘Cherry Orchard’). 


"Em Eat Cake’). 


Noel Coward, Lynn Fontanne (‘Design for Living"). 


(‘Alien Corn’), 


Henry Hull (‘Tobacco Road’). 
Lillian Gish (‘Nine Pine 
Walter C. Kelly (‘Both Your Houses’), 


GILBERT GABRIEL 
(AMERICAN) 

Henry Hull (‘Tobacco Road’). 
George Cohan (‘Ah, Wilderness’). 
Ina Claire (‘Biography’). 
(‘Criminal 
Philip Merivale, Helen Hayes (‘Mary of Scotland’), 
(‘Both 
Walter Connolly, Pauline Lord (‘Late Christopher Bean’). 
Percy Waram, Leo G. Carroll, Fay Bainter, Henry Daniell, Jane 
Wyatt (‘For Services Rendered’). 


ROBERT GARLAND 

(WORLD-TELEGRAM) 
Hull (‘Tobacco 
J. Edward Bromberg (‘Men in White’). 
Services 

George Conan (‘Ah, Wilderness’). 

Douglas Montgomery (‘American Dream’), 
(‘Pursuit 


Street’). 





At Large’). 


Your Hou.-s’). 


Road’). 
Rendered’). 
of Happiness’) 


Sunday Afternoon’). 
Boy’). 


Elizabeth Patterson 


Walter Kelly, 


Fay Bainter 


vote of the critics. 
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Best Performances of 1933 as Rated by the N. Y. Critics 


PERCY HAMMOND 
(HERALD TRIBUNE) 
Henry Hull (‘Tobacco Road’). 
George Cohan (‘Ah, Wilderness’). 
Helen Hayes (‘Mary of Scotland’). 


(‘Her Master's Voice’), 


Robert Lorraine (‘Lucrece’). 
Bruce McFarlane (‘Sailor Beware’). 
Brian Donlevy (‘Three And One’), 
Ina Claire (‘Biography’). 

Fred Keating (‘All Good Americans’). 


RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 
(SUN) 
Noel Coward, Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt (‘Design for Living’). 
Katharine Cornell (‘Alien Corn’). 
Bramwell Fletcher (‘Ten Minute Alibi’), 
George Cohan (‘Ah, Wilderness’). 
Helen Hayes (‘Mary of Scotland’). 
Henry Hull (‘Tobacco Road’). 
Roland Young (‘Her Master’s Voice’). 
Osgood Perkins (‘Goodbye Again’). 


BURNS MANTLE 
(NEWS) 

Lloyd Nolan (‘One Sunday Afternoon’). 
Katharine Cornell, Siegfried Rumann (‘Alien Corn’), 
Sheppard Strudwick (‘Both Your Houses’) 

Burgess Meredith (‘Little Ol’ Boy’). 
Mary Morris (‘Double Door’). 

J. Edward Bromberg (‘Men in White’). 
George Cohan, Elisha Cook, Jr. (‘Ah, Wilderness’). 
Bramwell Fletcher (‘Ten Minute Alibi’). 
James Dale, Laurence Olivier (‘Green Bay Tree’). 
Paul Guilfoyle (‘Give Us This Day’). 

James Bell (‘Thunder On the Left’). 
3asil Sydney (‘Dark Tower’). 

Helen Hayes, Philip Merivale (‘Mary of Scotland’). 
Henry Hull (‘Tobacco Road’). 


BERNARD SOBEL 
(MIRROR) 
Henry Hull (‘Tobacco Road’). 
Helen Hayes (‘Mary of Scotland’), 
Stanley Ridges (‘American Dream’). 
George Cohan (‘Ah, Wilderness’). 
Bramwell Fletcher (‘Ten Minute Alibi’). 
Polly Walters (‘She Loves Me Not’). 
Nazimova (‘Cherry Orchard’). 
(‘For Services Rendered’). 
Lloyd Nolan, Francesca Bruning (‘One Sunday Aftenoon’). 
Eugenie Leontovich (‘20th Century’). 
Richard Whorf (‘Red Planet’). 
Walter Connolly (‘Late Christopher Bean’). 


RECAPITULATION 
George M. Cohan is the only performer receiving the unanimous 
Helen Hayes and Henry Hull are the runners- 
Others who receive four or more votes are: 
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Waiter C. Kelly 5 
Katharine Cornell ceccccceccce 4 
Edward Bromberg ceccccccccee 4 
Lloyd Nolan 
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The Lunts and Noel Coward draw three votes apiece, as do Lillian 
Gish, Fay Bainter, Elisha Cook, Jr., Burgess Merfedith and James 


It will be noted that there is a preponderance of men in the lists, 
concerning which one reviewer said: ‘That’s the kind of a season it 
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CHARLES B. COCHRAN cece 
r FL BH ; A TH = ATRE GERTRUDE LAWRENCE in 
‘NYMPH ERRANT’ 
HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE MARY ELLIS in 
MUSIC IN THE AIR’ 
APOLLO THEATRE ELIZABETH BERGNER in 
‘ESCAPE ME NEVER’ 








POPOL OCO SOTO SATO, | 


BTOSOLO: 





GILBERT MILLER 0 Pees 





LYRI . TH F ATRE ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE in 
‘REUNION IN VIENNA’ 


c 5 CEDRIC HARDWICKE and EDITH EVANS ° 
is in “THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN’ — | 





HUMPERDINCK’S 
CAMBRIDGE THEATRE ssi ax crers,...2, 
A Series of Productions by BASIL DEAN 








RY TH c ATRE ‘A PRESENT FROM MARGATE? 
A new play by IAN HAY and A.E.W. MASON 





y T 4 FAT RE Xmas Production of 
‘CHARLEY’S AUNT?’ 





FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS FOR 1934: 


PIECE’ with YYONNE PRINTEMPS 
‘MAGNOLIA STREET,’ from the Best Seller by LOUIS GOLDING 


GILBERT MILLER’S PRODUCTIONS: ‘MEN IN WHITE,’ and ‘YOURS,’ a New Musical Play 
With Music by COLE PORTER 








By GEORGE MUNRO 


BASIL DEAN’S PRODUCTIONS: ‘BIRTHDAY,’ by RODNEY ACKLAND and ‘MURDER GANG’ 


CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S PRQDUCTIONS: NOEL COWARD’S OPERETTE ‘CONVERSATION M- 





THE BEST AND MOST MODERN THEATRES IN THE WEST-END OF LONDON, WHERE 
THE PRODUCTIONS ARE PLAYED 








ASSOCIATED THEATRE PROPERTIES 
: (LONDON), LTD. 
: HEAD OFFICE: 
‘ Caton, England 4 
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‘Let "Em Eat 
Cake’ is funnier than 


‘Of Thee I Sing’.”’ 


-—PERCY HAMMOND, Herald-Tribune 


“LET ’EM 
EAT CAKE” 


A SEQUEL TO “OF THEE I SING” 
by Geo. S. Kaufman, ore & yskind, 
Geo. and Ira Gershwi 


WILLIAM VICTOR 


GAXTON MORAN moore 
IMPERIAL THEATRE--Now 


NATIONAL THEATRE 
Washington, D. C. 
Week of Jan. 8 
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“The Best Revue I Ever Saw” 


HEYWOOD BROUN 


MUSIC BOX THEATRE 


West 45th Street Evenings at 8:30 





MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
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“That’s a Pretty Thing” 
Daly’s Theatre, London, Eng. 


“A Smooth, 
witty, proficient and 


. . ss 
intelligent melodrama. 
—PERCY HAMMOND, Herald-Tribune 


“THE DARK 
TOWER” 


by ALEX. WOOLLCOTT and GEO. 8S. KAUFMAN 
with 

BASIL SYDNEY ERNEST MILTON 

WM. HARRIGAN MARGALO GILLMORE 
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Season's Greetings to All My Friends 
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MOROSCO THEATRE 
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SIDNEY KINGSLEY 


AUTHOR OF 


“MEN IN WHITE” 
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JACK BUCHANAN 


Wishes His Friends All Over the World 


A VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR 
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LOUIS SHURR 


Extends 
SEASON’S GREETINGS 


BEST WISHES FOR A 


1482 Broadway 
New York City 





AL MELNICK 


PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR ‘ 
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m the Stage!—BILL ROBINSON 


BENNY DAVIS & Stars of the Future 
Friday—DAVIES-CROSBY 


“Going Hellywood” 
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“EVERYTHING # HAVE {8S 
YOURS” 


SFE ASON’S GREETINGS 
from 


The Producers of 


“MEN IN WHITE” 


THE GROUP THEATRE ! 


and 


SIDNEY HARMON 
JAMES R. ULLMAN 











“SITTIN' ON A LOG” 

















“OUR BIG LOVE SCENE" 
“WE'LL MAKE HAY WHILE 
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Leading Lady to That Grand Comic Leslie Henson, ‘Nice : 
Goings On,’ Strand Theatre, Dh 
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JOE LEBLANG’S CENTRAL TICKET OFFICE 


\4 In Association With | 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH 














START THE 
NEW YEAR 
RIGHT 


by Investing in an Annuity! 


There is no more certain income 
than that which comes to the hold- 


Fy ers of Annuities on the first day of 

\s each month, 

‘ No investment problems. A check for 
2 4 an unfailing amount, always on time 


Seasonal Greetings 


to my friends all over 


AN For Further Details Write 


INSURANCE 
551 Fifth Av., New York City 


Phones: Murray: Hill 2—7838-9 


the world 
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49, Old Bond Street 
LONDON, W. 


Telephones: Regent 1241-1242-1243 
Cablegrams: Cochranus, Piccy, London 


¢ CEDRIC HARDWICKE 





























SEASON’S GREETINGS 


BOB HOPE 
“ROBERTA”’ 


NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE 
NEW YORK 


Direction MAX GORDON 





: CILBERT MILLER 
THEATRES 





BEN BLUE 


WARNER BROS. COMEDIES 
Dir. JOE RIVKIN 
LEO MORRISON, Agency 


St. James’ Theatre, London Henry Miller Theatre 
“The Late Christopher Bean” in New York 


\\ 
; 
Edith Evans and Cedric Hardwicke ‘ — 
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Lyric Theatre, London 
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“Reunion in Vienna’”’ 











Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt ) 
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& NAUNTON WAYNE 


BS Season’s Greetings to My Friends 


MGM STUDIOS 3 
CULVER CITY, CALIF. 3 All Over the World 
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Season's Greetings 


O’Brien Driscoll _— Raftery 
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/ Jed Harris Productions 


KATHARIN I: HEPBURN 


“THE LAKE” 


By DOROTHY MASSINGHAM and MURRAY MacDONALD 
WITH 


Frances Starr Blanche Bates 
COLIN CLIVE 


Martin Beck Theatre, 45th St., 
West of Broadway, New York 











BROADWAY'S FOUR SMASH _ HITS! 


DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN and TOM WEATHERLY 


Present 


_ “SHE LOVES ME NOT” 


The Season’s Comedy Smash Hit 
% 
46TH STREET THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN PRODUCTIONS 
PEGGY WOOD HELEN FORD GEORGE MEADER 


“CHAMPAGNE, SEC” 


The Musical Toast of the Town! 
ae 


44TH STREET THEATRE, NEW YORK 


“OLIVER OLIVER” 


A New Comedy by PAUL OSBORN 








“THE GREEN BAY TREE” 


By MORDAUNT SHAIRP 


Cort Theatre, 48th Street 
East of Broadway, New York 
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WITH 
ALEXANDRA CARLISLE ANN ANDREWS Glad to be back again on Broadway 
® after two years’ absence 


PLAYHOUSE THEATRE, NEW YORK 


“THE WOODEN SLIPPER” 


A Romantic Comedy by SAMSON RAPHAELSON 
WITH 


DOROTHY HALL ROSS ALEXANDER 
CECILIA LOFTUS MONTAGU LOVE 
* 


RITZ THEATRE, NEW YORK 





Seasonal Greetings to All My Friends 
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Again My Congratulations on the 28th Anniversary 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


: VIVIAN JANIS 


‘ Opening January 4, “Ziegfeld Follies” 


of an Interesting and Sincere Newspaper 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 
2d 





WINTER GARDEN, NEW YORK 
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By Cecelia Ager 
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Pictures’ fashion sources for 1933.! jsirg of Paradise. 


First bracket—Mae West, 


Garbo. 

Second group—Joan Crawford, 
Jean Harlow, Marlene Dietrich. 

Third—Constance Bennett, 
Wynyard, Kay Francis, Carole 
Lombard, Claudette Colbert, Kath- 
arine Hepburn. 

Fourth—Myrna Loy, Alice Brady, 
Lilyan Tashman, Miriam Hopkins, 
Jrene Dunne, Marion Davies. 

Reviewing the gals who've been 
the greatest style influences in 1933, 
it turns out that personal chic has 
nothing to do with it, dearie. It's 
personality that creates a mode. 

If a star has that something that 
pulls the femmes in droves, she 
can be dressed in period costumes 
and yet make them of more 
nation-wide fashion significance 
than the latest from Paris. Wit- 
ness Mae West in ‘She Done Him 
Wrong,’ Greta Garbo in ‘Queen 
Christina.’ Paris listens to the 
Grade A queens, dictates to the 
B's, C’s, D's and the rest. 

In 1953 even the Olympian fash- 
ion magazines looked down from 
their heights and admitted the ex- 
istence of Hollywood. Mae West 
went to Paris as ‘Lady Lou’ and 
came back to New York the toast 
of the boulevards, whereupon the 
wary style mags discovered she 
sprang from __ pictures. ‘Queen 
Christina’ beat the 1933 curfew by 
a week, and is destined to remind 
the serious minded fashion com- 
mentators of Hollywood once again. 
The aristocratic style publications 
would rather not contemplate Hol- 
lywood of their own accord, but if 
Paris insists upon noticing it— 
well, it‘s got Paris’s okay. Occa- 
sionally they'll run photographs of 
picture stars in clothes they brought 
back from the great Parisian 
couturiers, but as for giving their 
approval to fashions conceived in 
Hollywood—they feel it’s wisest to 
wait and see what Paris. thinks 
about them, It’s too great a re- 
sponsibility, the results are to mo- 
mentous, they feel, for them to ac- 
cept Hollywood originations all by 
themselves. 

Paris Less Serious 


Paris, however, does not take 
ftself as seygiously as the class 
American fashion magazines. If the 


personality of a picture star appeals 
to Paris, it likes to compliment her 
in its own special way, to adapt her 
costumes, be they good or bad, for 
its next season’s offerings. It cares 
not whether she herself is ‘smart;’ 
if it likes her, Paris will make her 
smart. Which is why the Holly- 
wood costume designers would 
rather create clothes for a person- 
ality, no matter how negligible the 
personal chic, than for the second 
stringer with the best style sense 
in the world. The personality brings 
them the plaudits of Paris, and after 
all a costume designer’s soul must 
be fed to pay him for all his fitting- 
room travail. 


Constance Bennett, for instance, 
is technically the best dressed 
Woman on the screen, yet she’s 


Grade C in the listing because that’s 
the measure of her personality im- 
portance. Her clothes always show 
discriminating choice of the current 
mode; she selects the best it offers, 
but she doesn’t launch new modes. 
Her costumes are an exact guide 
to the present. Joan Crawford's 
and Jean Harlow’s raiment, on the 
Other hand, are individual sign- 
posts to the future, but sometimes 
they're inaccurate and the femmes 
who look them over for direction 
will have to take a chance. They're 
more apt to go wrong with Miss 
Harlow than with Miss Crawford, 
though, because Miss Harlow’s fig- 
ure is so chic and her own native 
flair for clothes so good that what- 
ever she puts on seems to be right. 
It‘s easier to tell when Miss Craw- 
ford gives them a wrong steer. 

In 1933 Miss Crawford Miss 
Harlow have to their credit the 
honor of introducing little caps 
With a square peak, which Reboux 
found so interesting, of also fur- 
thering, along with Mainhocher, a 
circlet of flowers around the throat. 


and 


i 


Greta | was a 


Diana | 





the coque feather industry and in 
1933 restored the luxurious spell of 
Lelong agreed it 

eood idea, Kay Francis col- 

lared an evening wrap wi Para- 
dise, but Marlene beat her to it 
j}with her black velvet ‘Song of 
Songs’ picture hat. As a matter of 
fact, the picture hat trend may 
bend one of its knees to Miss 
Deitrich, too, while its other knee, 
of course, remains firmly planted 





/ered completely with a long 





And Miss Crawford's tweed dress 
from ‘Today We Live’ with the sin- | 
gle, white pique faced lapel that 
zoomed off in a point from her 
shoulder may be om 


the s¢ ed f 


which the streamline, airpiane 
Windswept silhouette, only now be- 
ing whispered about in Paris 
Schiaparelli’s latest, has spruns 
Deitrich’s Bid 
While the renai ince of ost 
feathers j iW Mae West oir 


in Mae West's red plush carpet. 

Claudette Colbert, Carole Lom- 
bard and Kay Francis ought to take 
the blame for sequin and beaded 
evening sheaths. Chanel liked just 
a little bit of their sequins. Fingers 
should be pointed at them, too, for 
the breathless fitting across the 
derriere of their evening frocks. So 
many dumpy maidens are trying it. 
3ut the flat-across-the-diaphragm 
line, which they sponsor, is young 
and fetching; Miss Lombard teaches 
blondes how to be exotic—it’s 
chiefly a matter of not curling their 
hair and making their lips shiny. 
Miss Colbert introduced in ‘Torch 
Singer’ the garland of large airy 
petals massed around a wide shal- 
low neckline as a substitute, thank 
heavens, for bulky arm-hole treat- 
ment, and Kay Francis gives heart 
to 100% American brunette sirens 
who would look ravishing without 
the aid of any personal style con- 
victions. 

Marion Davies sticks firmly to 
flat round collars tied with fluffy 
bows as a constant reminder to 
women who want to look like little 


girls. Lilyan Tashman remains 
helpful as advisor of what to do 
with accessories. Irene Dunne 
clings to leg o’ mutton sleeves, 


proof positive, though they’ve dis- 
appeared from the fashion scene, of 
her overwhelming femininity. Her 
persistence has kept them alive long 
past their usefulness, and it’s get- 
ting to be all Miss Dunne’s fault. 

Katharine Hepburn, indifferent to 
her potentialities as a source of 
fashion ideas and news, relegates 
her clothes further and _ further 
toward the stereotyped with each 
new picture. Starting bravely in 
‘Bill of Divorcement’ with several 
excellent conclusions as to what the 
wide-eyed jeune fille could wear, 
she began to show signs of lack of 
interest in her wardrobe in ‘Chris- 
topher Strong,’ and didn’t care at 
all by the time she made ‘Morning 
Glory.’ 

Myrna Loy’s Simplicity 

Myrna Loy is heading toward the 
upper brackets by attending to sim- 
plicity, striking color contrasts and 
arresting line, despite her handicap 
of sloping shoulders that normally 
hinder the best cooperative display 
of fashion predictions. Miriam Hop- 
kins, Diana Wynyard suffer the 
lack of chic figures, in the modern 
interpretation, to hang their well- 
bred clothes upon. Alice Brady has 
a fine quota of personal style, but 
her stock dizzy characterization 
prevents the femmes from taking 
her excellent costumes, and her au- 


thoritative way with them, seri- 
ously, 
All Hollywood tn 1933 gave 


strength to the revival of 1890-1915 
as a period for contemporary fash- 
ion delving. From ‘Rasputin’ to 
‘Little Women,’ from ‘Cavalcade’ to 
‘Jennie Gerhardt,’ Hollywood pored 


over period fashion plates, ferret- 
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Did You Know That— 


Jimmy McHugh, 

with Dorothy Fields, 
her a star sapphire for 

Ona Munson been 
visiting the Levys of Philadel- 
phia...A bachelor dinner was 
xiven for Mervyn Leroy on 
Thursday night (no casualties) 
..They say that Helen Mor- 
gan really will have that baby 
...Bernice Tishman Lashe is 
due home from Australia this 
week...The Claude  Binyons 
sent the top laugh Xmas card 
..Eddie Darling is suing the 
Jimmy Barrys...Phoebe Dia- 
mond (Four Diamonds) is very 
ill...Charlie Morrison may lo- 
cate in California...Ruth Col- 
lier arrived from Hollywood 
and sailed for England the 
same day, all to straighten out 
a tangle for David Manners 
over there...Billy and Phylis 
Seeman have given Madeline 
Cameron a Spaniel puppy... 
Jean Sargent seldom goes 
wrong on the market...Yu- 
kona Cameron, with Al Tra- 
han, is so named because she 
was born -in Dawson City... 
Paul Muni no care about 
dough and not interested in 
those personal appearances... 
Mrs. Conrad Nagle and June 
Collier look enough alike to be 
sisters...Plenty of gags around 
about the Jeff McCarthys’ out- 
door Xmas tree. And speaking 
of Xmas trees, the Bugs Baers 
had three in their apartment 
...Corinne Sales is taking a 
rest on Long Island...The Ar- 
thur Fishers had a New Years 





who writes 
songs 
gave 


Xmas has 


gathering at their new home 
in Malverne...Those were 
magnificent baskets of fruit 


Pat Casey spread around town 
for the holidays...Jimmy Con- 
lin has taken a house in Cali- 
fornia...Harry Puck still looks 
collegiate...Louise Henry can’t 
make up her mind to visit 
Florida or the coast...Babe 
Ruth thrilled the youngsters 
by walking up Broadway in a 
mammoth leather coat... Tillie 
Winslow’s still crazy about the 
east...Bob Chisholm’s having 
a successful tour in Australia. 











ing out the best that was in them 
and offering, by way of the screen, 
delightful tid-bits sometimes, full- 
sized trends at other times, for the 
year in fashions that stamped 
Hollywood at last as a fashion cen- 
ter to be reckoned with, a style 
source which finally made good on 
its boasts. 


Mady Christians Ill 


Date of the premiere of ‘Talent’ 
at the Royale, N. Y. was not ‘cer- 
tain up to Sunday (31) because 
of illness of Mady Christians. Suf- 
fering with laryngitis she was in 
and out of the show last week, when 
it was presented as a series of ‘pre- 
views’. 

Dorothy Vernon played the per- 
formances missed by Miss Chris- 
tians, 











Among the Women 


By THE SKIRT 





Hepburn Opens 


Hepburn comes to 


conquer, 


Katharine 
but she doesn't 


New York 
But this young woman is going far. 


in a play called ‘The Lake’ 


This Jed Harris production at the Martin Beck theatre was beautifully 


mounted but 
Miss Hepburn 


directed and 


no film has 


the story is so thin nothing can 
looked so 
when she wears a long trailing gown of grey crepe, 


save it. In 
especially in the last aet 
The first act jodpurs 


lovely, 


of tan and the second found Miss Hepburn an adorable bride in white 


trimmed with real lace 
for a 


satin 
costume was oddly chosen 


Frances Starr 


and a veil 
bride. It 
black velvet 
looked lovely in a powder blue velvet hostess gown and 


of the lace, Her going away 
consisted of a red dress cov- 
coat. 





again in a pale ble lace afternoon dress and hat. A mourning dress 
of solid black with small hat. Blanche Bates was a real English matron 
in tweeds. 
State Vaude 
On the stage at the State this week is Janet May on the rings. Her 
very short costume co} ted of a pink three ruffled skirt edged with 
silver while the brassiere was of silver tuins. Jean Sargent, was ina 
plain black crepe with a single ornament at the waist line. The bodice 
was well off the shoulde and long sl es dded an odd touch 
Miss Block f Block and Sully, was sapphire blue street outt 
The crepe t carrie n tory of white trimmed with} 
t Ss p ed mall hat was hite Benn’ 
D is } Is 1, one w satin pants mmed 
n ruf ‘J e iressed -piece suit, the irt being | 
T it) toy her con was white sk with red 
; nt ¢ vas ¢ ffon panis trimmed witl 


Going 


> eet 
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Wigmaker’s Delight 


Sensible young wome: the Ro- 
man slave girls, not to have be ed 
their hair. Sort of felt. no doubt 


for ‘Roman Scandals’ and sold in 
its architecturally spectacular slave 
mart—with only a wigmaker to 
worry about how they were going to 


keep their slim selves warm. Fore- 
runners to Lady Godiva, really, 
every one of them proud of her 


gleaming blond hair, smiling shyly 
at its length and thickness—and 
trying not to show resentment that 
the wigmaker did such a thorough 
job of it. 

The wigmaker proved, too, the 
esthetic wisdom of coiffing am en- 
tire production number alike, The 
mass effect gains in pictorial strik- 
ingness, besides tipping-off the au- 
dience to the fact that when their 
hair is done uniformly, one pretty 
girl’s about as good as another. 
Perhaps this shouldn't get around, 
but there it is. 

And to clinch the point, the wig- 
maker has devised a second batch 
of headpieces, this time black, 
banged, shoulder length coiffures 
for the dancing slaves, which fly 
about zéstfully in time to the mai- 
dens’ singularly modern torso cata- 
pultings. The girls register uniform 
allure as brunettes. 

Gloria Stuart may be easily dis- 
tinguished from the other blondes 
because her hair is dressed uniquely 
in two heavy long braids. Ruth 
Etting sings, so she’s apart, and 
Veree Teasdale wears breastplate 
and headdress fashioned from rows 
ef camoes, so that makes her differ- 
ent. Eddie Cantor wears a black 
ribbon around his head, which does 
sweet things to his eyes, and a 
white velvet toga, which reveals at 
last his dimpled knees. 


Apes and Petticoats 

Nice girl, Helen Mack. When she 
meets up all of a sudden with lit- 
tle Kong, a baby giant ape no more 
than 25 feet high, she gasps slight- 
ly, then remembers that if you 
speak gently to animals you’re 
bound to win their affection. She 
does not, honest, fortright young 
woman, scream. Remembering Fay 
Wray’s shrieks in a similar situa- 
tion, Miss Mack stamps herself a 
soothing, restful little dear. 

But charming though Miss Mack 
is, no human being in ‘Son of Kong’ 
can match the charm, the appeal, 
the irresistible wistfulness of little 
Kong himself. Cub of King Kong, 
just a babe of a couple of thousand 
ton-weight, little Kong despite his 
youth and paltry size shows per- 
sonality and resourcefulness far 
beyond that of his illustrious father. 

Little Kong is just like a beloved 
Teddy Bear, except he thinks, talks, 
and gallumphs. He puts his finger 
to his mouth like any little child 
when he’s bewildered, he scratches 
his head in thought. He peeks 
coyly around mountain tops at the 
lovers just like the chorus in a mu- 
sical comedy, and he has innumer- 
able little touching ways and per- 
fectly sweet expressions that would 
make any little child long to own 


him, 
Little boys particularly would 
want him, if only for the skill of 


his wrassling and his Rover Boy 
ability to conquer any bully of a 
dinosaur twice his size. No wonder 
Miss Mack looks at him kindly, 
feels sorry for his poor hurt tree 
trunk of a finger, tears her petti- 
coats to make a bandage for it. 
She’s got to be a nice girl—she 
wears a petticoat. 
Cottage Cheese 
Those young ladies who 
great to-do about their 
willingness to essay love in a cot- 
tage can just go hopping off where 
they belong, the deceitful little gold 
diggers. Loretta Young, in ‘Man’s 
Castle,’ has come to town. 
So they'll be big about a cottage! 
A cottage is a palace to Miss Young. 
she yearns, she lives in 


make a 
splendid 


She hopes, 





— 


that one day they'd be recaptured | 











SEES === 
Places 
stead of the arrangem: ol 
bricks she es now. Dreaming of 
that stov« >» washes, i nes 
curtains, cooks, serves her lover 
Hut even if she couldn’t } that 
stove he eyes would §stil shine 
|with happiness in her tasks, her 
hair would still curl as cleanly and 
crisply about her neck, her fresh 
little calico frocks fit as trimly. 


Love keeps her going, and it doesn’t 
have to be in any old cottage, 
either. 
Glenda Farrell, a torch singer 
who would not be satisfied with 
love in a cottage even, so wicked 
is she, is dressed in a two piece 
gown made all of glittering crystal 


beads. Though its bodice is cut 
high at the neck and covers her 


shoulders, and there’s a long train 
to boot, when she turns round 
everyone can see it is quite back- 
less—which only goes to show the 
depths of her abandonment and her 
utter fitness to serve as contrast 


to good, slim, faithful and prop- 
erly under-made-up Miss Young. 


Marjorie Rambeau is supposed 
to be a gin-soaked derelict with, of 
course, a good heart, go she duti- 
fully totters around, 





The Current Sarah 

Wedged between an adagio dane- 
ing act on the one hand and a 
family of acrobats on the other, it 
is clearly up to the eurrent Jack 
McLallen’s Sarah to do the the- 
atre’s duty by its femme following 
and offer the Palace ladies some 
little thing to think over in the way 
of the glittering, glamorous clothes 
of the stage. 

When first Sarah comes on, it 
looks as if maybe the ladies weren't 
going to have their treat after all, 
for Sarah’s wearing what can only 
be a comedy costume—since it looks 
it, with its skirt cut way up above 
her knees in front, though its vari- 
colored chiffon ruffles touch the 
floor in back, and besides, # il- 
lustrates a gag. But it isn’t long 
before Sarah comes back, and this 
time she glitters all right, she glit- 
ters. In a long white crepe dress 
with a hip length straight peplum, 
topped by a deep Bertha collar 
achived by wide bands of gold se- 
quins—which glitter. The eurrent 
Jack McLallen’s Sarah is pretty and 
cooperative. 

Karre, LeBaron and Company, 
the dancing end of the bill, produce 
a little blonde and a bigger one, The 
bigger one can do toe taps sitting 
on her heels, and does them, too, in 
white pyjamas outlined at the neck 
and armholes with red ruching. The 
little blonde submits willingly to 
adagio throwings-around, encour- 
ages them even, in a sheer red crepe 
high-waisted frock with white 
coque feathers swirling where 
sleeves were meant to be. 

The three girls of the Honey 
Family are mighty proud of their 
stalwart, muscular legs. They don’t 
want to conceal them, not even in 
stockings. But people needn't think 
that just because they’re so strong, 
they’re not delicately feminine, too. 
See their little pink silk skirts 
edged with gold, their beaded 
bodices, their beaded pink satin hel- 
mets—and the little capelet boleros 
they slip over their shoulders every 
time the men of the family chose 
the ladies’ shoulders as likely places 
to stand upon, and frequently to 
leap upon besides. 


Cleveland Group Tries 
Play on Wynekoop Case 


Cleveland, Dec. 31. 
‘Murder on Operating Table’ is 
tile of first play based on the Wyne- 
koop murder case, and written by 
local playwright. 
Piece will be tried out by Acad- 
emy Guild, which plans to capitalize 








on sensationalism of case by pre- 
senting it Jan. 4. Coincidentally, 
that is the same date that Dr. 








tremulous longing only that sh€/ wynekoop’s trial is scheduled to 
may be granted leave to lay her} .ome up in Chicago. 
pretty head on a bit of a bed ina Author of the mvstery shocker is 
miserable shack in a squatters’ col- | wij] Headle, Cleveland radio writer 
jony—and she dares ask that for| ana dramatist, who is also penning 
| only a night, a week, a month at another thriller based on career of 
| most. She stays a couple of months local bootlegging ezar, who was re 
| —and she’s ecstatic with gratitude.| cently put behind the bars. 
|} Such, young ladies, is true mi) ; er 
meekne and content 

But, though her heart b SHE’S NOW LIYA JOY 
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Francisco, Hollywood and London 





News From the Dailies 


This department contains rewritten theatrical news tlems as Pub- 
lished during the week in the daily papers of Neu 


news items; each has been rewritten from a daily paper. 


York, Chicago, san 


Variety takes no credit for these 








a 

own life and those of his four Cchul- 

East dren by gas, dis harged in York- 
ville court Wednesday (27). Chil- 





Internal revenue after Johnny 
Dundee for $42,815 on alleged failure 
to include his wife's income in his 
tax return. 

Crow's 
home at 
Dec. 26. 

Leo Singer, who recently took 
over the Casino (Carroll) theatre 
with the idea of presenting ‘White 
Horse Tavern,’ has leased the base- 
ment restaurant to Jack Stark. 

Owen Davis has signed to write a 
play for Mary Pickford. Max Gor- 
don will sponsor. 

John Carlson, trumpeter for Isham 
Jones, in Washington Heights court 
Wednesday (27) on a charge of ab- 
duction of Margie Murphy, 17, 
showgirl. When he exhibited a mar- 
riage license dated six days pre- 
viously was congratulated and 
turned loose, 

Macklin Marrow, recently one of 
the conductors at Radio City, di- 
recting the musical interludes in 
‘Come of Age.’ 

Wilton Lackaye, Jr., is staging 
‘Very Early American,’ of which he 
is part author, 

Legit Theatre Code Authority 
working on zoning plan with W. P. 
Farnsworth helping Administrator 
Rosenblatt. Expects complete plan 
to be presented at next meeting. 
Probable headquarters are Boston, 
Philadelphia, and either San_Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles, in addition to 
ee 

Eugene Carpentier, vaude musi- 
cian who recently sought to take his 


Jefferson's 
burned 


Nest, Joseph 
Buzzard's Bay, 


he 








dren will be committed to an insti- 
tution until he is able to care for 
hem. Once a vaudeville act, he has 
been playing cafes and streets for 
throw money. 

That Washineton  bi-centennial 
committee sued by Sears, Roebuck 
for $85,000 unpaid balance on Fed- 
eral Hall reproduction in Bryant 
Park. 

Fred Thomas, unemployed violin- 
ist, arrested in Flushing Wednes- 
day (27). Police say Thomas con- 
fessed to 25 or nrore robberies. 

William Mollison in from London 
Wednesday (27) to assist in staging 
‘Richard of Bordeaux,’ in which he 
is interested with Dennis King. 
Latter will star. 

Jack McGowan in from Hollywood 
with a play under his arm. This 
one is ‘No Heir to Millions,” May 
do it himself. 

Jed Harris has Margaret Sullavan 
for a play, but he doesn’t know what 
play. 

Forrest Huff is 
the stage. Probably in 
sical Barber.’ 

Harriet Lee, ‘Miss Radio’ of 1931, 
injured Christmas day when her 
car was rammed by another. Pos- 
sible fractured jaw. 

Pola Negri wants $4,000 from the 
Shuberts for the abandoned “Press- 
burg.’ They counter with the claim 
her illness caused the closing at a 
loss of $25,000. To be submitted to 
the American Arbitration Assn. 

Senator Dill tells reporters Fed- 
eral Radio Commission has been re- 
miss in not awarding more channels 


coming back to 
‘The Mu- 


and checking advertising. Suggests 


| it may be cut to a one-man affair if 


| ficiary 


|\E. H. 


| bad alcohol over the holiday. 





it doesn’t improve. 

Julia Marlowe Sothern chief bene- 
under the will of the late 
Sothern. Unofficially esti- 
mated as above $50,000. 

Hospitals report no deaths from 
First 
time since prohibition. 

First issue of Lawrence Schwab's 
Miami Beach Tribune out Saturday 
(6). Chas. L. Hartzman, with 
Schwab in theatricals, is associate 
editor of the new sheet. 

Fire in a picture theatre in Phila- 
delphia Christmas day was extin- 
guished by the projectionist before 
firemen arrived. No panic. 

Regent theatre, Elizabeth, N. J., 
robbed of $1,524 by safe blowers 
Christmas night. 

Tallant Tubbs of ‘Dark Victory’ 
is a former state senator. Was for- 
merly an amateur player in Cali- 
fornia. 

Barry Jones and his ‘Women 
Kind’ Co. in Tuesday (26) and off to 
Montreal, where they opened last 
night (1). 

Helen Burns, radio singer of Vine- 
land, N. J., fatally shot by her 
brother-in-law while wresting over 
possession of a shoutgun. 

Gene Fowler back from Holly- 
wood. He explains it’s to save his 
sanity. Talked plenty. 

Tailors in N.Y., London and Holly- 
wood name the ten best dressed 


men, Consensus gives place to two 
pix people, Adolphe Menjou and 
Mike Farmer. Fred Astair a run- 
ner-up. 


Max Baer in the toils again. This 
time Bee Starr, circus aerialist, is 
asking $250,000. She says he prom- 
ised to marry her. 

Last minute effort to stage dra- 
matic shows*New Year's eve again 
blocked by Equity at meeting 
Thursday (28). 

Satisfied with his five-theatre ex- 
periment with touring stock, Ar- 
thur M. Oberfelder applied to 
Equity for permission to extend the 
idea to four other cities. Scheme 





flopped only in Columbus, and 
there on account of the Ohio dual 
tax on theatre tickets. Buffalo, 
Washington, Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago would be the new spots. 


-_ — 


Coast 


Cecil B. DeMille back in 
wood after ironing out income 
matters in Washington. 

Shirley Ross, singer, formerly 
with Gus Arnheim's band, contract- 
ed by Metro. 

Vivian and Rosetta Duncan de- 
nied discharge in bankruptcy by 
Federal Judges James in L. A. Filed 
insolvency petitions two years ago. 

Edward Anderson, 25, convicted 
of first degree murder in San Fran- 
cisco for slaying He 7lett Tarr, Cur- 
ran theatre manager. Sentence of 
death by hanging mandatory. 

Jesse L. Lasky, Jr., recovering at 
the Cedars of Lebanon in Holly- 
wood from an appendicitis opera- 
tion. 

Ziska T’ rand Paul Daniel, con- 
victed of participating in an inde- 
cent show in Hollywood and sen- 
tenced to serve 90 days in jail each. 

Jimmy Durante and his father, 
82, in Hollywood from New York. 

Assault charges filed in L, A. 
against Kaye Kishade, actress, for 
assertedly hitting a policeman over 
the head with a milk bottle. 

John Myers, film studio sound 
engineer, has filed a cross complaint 
seeking divorce from Therese My- 
ers. 

An attempt to extort $10,000 from 
H. Raymond Henry, artist and art 
eritie of the Hollywood Cit-News, 
revealed after the writer of a 
threatening note failed to keep a 
rendezvous with the painter. 

Reeka Roberts, stage actress, has 
sued W. J. Garland of Los Angeles 
for $60,000 breach of promise dam- 
ages. 

Mrs. Olive Clark Day, once a 
child actress, must spend a year in 
jail as a result of a decision by the 
California supreme court upholding 








Holly- 
tax 





her conviction on :. charge of con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a 
minor, 

Mrs. Gloria Craig, wife of John 
Craig, picture producer, allegedly 
shot and stabbed in a Hollywood 
holdup. 

Bob George has joined the Harry 
Webber artists’ office in Hollywood 


and signed Monte Blue under the 
firm’s management. 

Film depicting the murder of 
Brooke Hart, San Jose youth, has 
been withdrawn from circulation 
around Los Angeles on rehest of 


the County Public Welfare Com- 
mission, 

Either ‘Death Takes a Holiday’ or 
‘Catherine the Great’ will be sent to 
the Second International Exhibition 
of Cinematograph Art, at Venice, 
Italy, by Paramount. 


~ Mid-West 


Case of Harry O. Voiler, charged 
with complicity in a $20,000 jewelry 
robbery from Mae West, continued 
to Jan. 3 because requisition papers 
have not been received from the 
governor's office. 

City council plan honor program 
for anniversary of heroes of the Iro- 
quois theatre fire which occurred 
30 years ago. 

Claiming his wife slipped over a 
fast one by getting a divorce here 
two weeks ago while he was out of 
town with the Buddy Rogers orches- 
tra, William K. Letford, pianist, 
asked Chicago courts to set aside 
the decree. 

Henry Wagner, ticket seller at 
the Schindler theatre, Chicago, 
robbed at his cage of $100 by a 
couple of gunmen, . 

Maj. J. Andrew White, radio 
pioneer and a founder of the Co- 
lumbia broadcasting system, was di- 
vorced last week by Mrs. Katherine 
Titus White, former show girl. Mrs. 
White charged he deserted her in 
1932. They were married in 1928. 
She waived alimony. 
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Best Wishes to You, Mike Shea 


MILTON BERLE and M 
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“They're Only a Few of Us Left!” 


GOLDEN 


lowa Theatre, Cedar Rapids; Brandeis Theatre, Omaha; Orpheum Theatre, New Orleans; Orpheum Theatre, Minn.; 


ON HIS 


JU 


CONGRATULATIONS TO MIKE SHEA 


SiGe 


MORT A. SINGER 


Orpheum Theatre, Davenport; Orpheum Theatre, Sioux City; Orpheum Theatre, Dubuque 
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OBITUARIES 





ARTHUR BLONDELL 
Arthur .Blondell, 54, agent and 
the Keith and RKO 
circuits for nearly 25 years, died 
suddenly Dec. 26 of heart failure 
at his home in Flushing, L. IL. Ap- 
parently in good health, he had 
gone out for a walk with tpe family 
dog in the severe snow and wind 
storm that morning and died upon 
returning to the house. 


booker with 


Blondell’s activities in vaude- 
ville included participation in 
about every department of the 
business, excepting acting. He 


started out as office boy for Mrs. 
Meyerhoff, a leading outdoor booker 
of her time, later becoming an as- 
sociate of her son, Henry Meyer- 
hoff, also an outdoor showman. 
Leaving Meyerhoff, Blondell joined 
the Reich & Plunkett agency as 
an associate actors’ representative. 
When that agency partnership dis- 
solved Blondell remained with 
Plunkett (Jimmy). His handling of 
talent there attracted Dan Hen- 
nessy, who engaged Blondell as a 
booker in the Keith Family Dept. 
(fifth floor). After three years J. 
J. Murdock brought Blondell up to 
the sixth floor as booker of the 
middle western houses during the 
Shubert opposition period. 
Glondell remained a Keith book- 
er, holding over in that capacity 
when that circuit became RKO, 
until about five years ago, when he 
was made talent scout for the 
booking office. He had a roving 
commission for a couple of years; 
leaving tke booking office about 
three years ago to become an agent. 
As an agent again, Blondell went 
into partnership with his life long 
friend, Bill Mack. In its first year 
of existence the Blondell & Mack 
agency became one of the first four 
franchised RKO agencies in volume 
of business, and at a time when 
being among the first four meant 


something. 
Blondell’s widow, Edith, former 
dancer; a married son and two 


grandchildren survive. 


LARRY BOYD 
Boyd, about 42, 
25, after being under 
treatment for heart trouble since 
summer. Originally a vaudevillian 
with a male quartette, he was well 
known in the carnival field and in 
partnership with James Sullivan 
toured the Wallace Brothers Show. 

For the past five years he has 
been connected with the Wirth, 
Hamid fair and park booking office 


Larry died in 


Toronto, Dec. 


and later with George Hamid as 
field man_ booker. A jovial 330 
pounder he decided to reduce and 
after dropping 100 pounds there 
was a heart attack. Under treat- 
ment in Chicago for a time in the 
fall, he was taken to Sullivan’s 


home in Toronto, under care of his 
wife, Birdie, who survives. 

uneral was held in Chicago, Dec. 
28, under the auspices of the Show- 
men’s Rest League, 

BERNARD WEBBER 

Bernard Webber, 32, radio and 
vaude singer, died in Hollywood, 
Dec. 26, the result of an automobile 
accident. 

His car turned over while driving 


from Seattle to Los Angeles and 
he sustained only what was be- 
lieved at the time slight injury. 


Later complications developed and 
he died as a result of spinal injury. 

Recently Webber has been a staff 
singer at KF WB, Hollywood and a 
regular on that station’s weekly Hi- 


Jinks. He is survived by a widow 
and an ll-year old daughter. He 
was born in New York and was! 


Originally in vaude in the east. 


BLANCHE F. CAMPBELL 
Mrs. Blanche Friderici Campbell, 





55, stage.and screen actress, died 
Dec. 23 from a heart attack at 
Visalia, Calif., while enroute with 
her husband, Donald Campbell, 


stage manager for the Henry Duffy 
Productions, to a Christmas service 
in the General Grant National park. 

Mrs. Campbell, a native of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., played on the New York 
Stage and in stock and repertory 
companies throughout the country. 
Had been in pix since 1920. 

Funeral services in Glendale, 
Calif, 


GEORGE L. CHENNELL 
George L. Chennell, 67, president 
aud general manager of the Colum- 
bus Billposting Co., died recently at 
his home in Columbus, O., follow- 
ing a heart attack. He was a past 





|}a blue book 











president of the Géneral Outdoor 
Advertising Association of the 
United States and one of the old- 
est men in the country in the bill- 
posting. business, 

Survived by his widow, a brother 
and a sister. Burial in Columbus. 





VAL KENNEDY 


Val Kennedy, 65, manager of the 
Biltmore and Mason Opera houses 
in Los Angeles, died in Los Angeles 
Dec. 24 following a lingering illness 
of two years. He had been man- 
‘ager of the two houses for four 
years. 

Previously he had been associated 
with Henry Miller for 35 years, 
Charles Frohman and Klaw and 
Erlanger. 

He is survived by his widow. 

Interment in Hollywood. 





CHARLES A. LEVY 
One of the most alert ticket 
brokers in New York, Charles A. 


Levy, of the Broadway Ticket 
Agency, died Sunday (31) of cerebral 
meningitis at the Manhattan Eye 
and Ear hospital. He was stricken 
about a month after a mastoiditis 
operation. Funeral will be held to- 


day (2) at ‘the Riverside Memorial 


Chapel. 





WILLIAM DYER 

William Dyer, 52, stage and 
screen actor, and stage manager 
of the Hollywood Troupers, Inc., 
died in Hollywood hospital, Dec, 23. 
Had appeared practically in all Ken 
Maynard productions, and at one 
time was production director for 
Willard Mack. 

Mr. Dyer let no relatives. 
Funeral services in Hollywood. 


SUSANNE SCHUMACHER 


Susanne Schumacher, 21, long- 
time contralto headliner on staff of 
WICC, Bridgeport, died Christmas 
eve, at her home, Southport, Conn., 
of a heart ailment. 

Singing under the name Betty 
Gay, Miss Schumacher won a wide 
public through Southern New Eng- 
land. She is survivee by her 
mother, two. sisters and _ three 
brothers. Interment in Westport. 


HARRY C. KENNEDY 
Harry C. Kennedy, 58, an em- 
ployee of Fox and the father of 
Hope Hampton, opera prima donna, 
died in Hollywood, Dec. 28. Funera) 
held in Sawtelle, Cal. 
Miss Hampton, in New York with 
her husband, Jules Brulatour, was 
unable to come to the coast. 


ROBERT PARTNIG 

Robert Partnig, died at his home 
in Queens, Dec. 25, following a 
long illness. In his youth he trav- 
eled with circuses as ticket taker 
or ballyhoo man, but later turned 
his attention to devising games and 
rides for amusement parks, a score 
of his inventions having been wide- 
ly accepted. 


LOUIS HEILBRONER 

Louis Heilbroner, baseball stati- 
stician and scout for St. Louis, died 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., Dec. 21, of 
heart trouble. He was compiler of 
valued in baseball cir- 
cles. 

J. G. KNAPP 

J. G. Knapp, for 20 years prom- 
inent exhibitor at San Bernardino, 
died Dec, 24 at his home after pro- 
tracted illness. 

RUTH ADAMS NEUBERGER 

Mrs. Ruth Adams Neuberger, 62, 
novelist, and kin of John Quincy 
Adams, sixth President of the U. S.., 
died at Santa Monica, Cal., Dec. 28. 

Formerly secretary-treasurer of 
the Theatrical Ass’n of New York. 
Husband and son survive. Funeral 
was held in Santa Monica. 


JAMES CROSSON 

James Crosson, 72, widely known 
in executive circus spheres, died in 
Santa Monica, Cal., Dec. 28. 

Funeral services were held there. 

Father of Col. Arthur Frudenfeld, 
supervisor of RKO theatres in Cin- 
cinnati, died Dec. 27 at home of 
daughter in Milwaukee, aged 84. 





Mother of Charlie Johnson, of 
Johnson and Dean, died in Min- 
reapolis Dec. 28 in her 9lst year. 





Mother, of Warren Jones, assist- 
ant to RKO booker Dick Bergen, 
died in Chicago, Dec. 24. 


BILLS NEXT WEEK 





Loew 





YORK CITY 
(5) 


NEW 
Boulevard 
Olvera Bros 
Lydia Harris 
Art Frank Co 
Kramer & Boyle 
Vogues of 1934 
Orpheum 
ist half (5-8) 
5 Arleys ' 
Jue Fong 
Jack Shea Co 
Trixie Friganza 
Jackie Greene Co 
2nd half (9-11) 
Violet, Ray & 
Roxy Gang 
Whitey & Ed Ford 
Brems, Fitz 
DeMay, Moore & M 
Paradise (5) 
Con Colleano 
Hilton & Garon 
Charles Carlile 
Buster West 
Alex Hyde & Orch 
State (5) 


Lee Murray Rev 
Tito Guizar 
May & Carroll 


Songwriters on P 

Ritz Bros 

Ching Ling Foo Jr 
BROOKLYN 
Bay Ridge 
Ist half (5-8) 

Belmont Bros 

Frances & Rae 

M Montgomery 

Bob Carney & J 

Dave Jones Co 
2nd half (9-11) 





Bud Harris Co 
Waiman’s Saxonet 
2nd half (9-11) 
Andressens 
Sonny O'Brien Co 
Bernice & Walker 
Cass, Mack & O 
Dave Harris Co 
BALTMORE 
(Century (5) 
Mickey King 
Walter Dare Wahl 
Crumit & Sande’son 
Herb Williams 
(Others to fill) 
STON 
Orpheum (5) 
Duponts 
Angus & Searle 
Joseph Pope Jones 
Lew. Parker Co 
Dancing Aces 
(Others to fill) 
CANTO? 
Loew's 
(ist half 5-8) 
Andressens 
Sonny O’Brien Co 
Bernice & Walker 
Cass, Mack & O 
Dave Harris Co 
(2nd half (9-11) 
Audrey Wyckoff 
Ray Huling & Seal 
Parker Wynn Co 
Bud Harris Co 
COLUMBUS 
Loew's (5) 
Midway Nights 
JERSEY CITY 
(Loew's (5) 
Harrison's Circus 
Grace Barry 











3RD WEEK 


at 
FOX’S, BROOKLYN 


Placed by LEDDY & SMITH 














Donals Sisters 
Peggy Calvert 
Crane & Costello 
Harry Hines 
Jackie Greene Co 
Gates Ave 

Ist half (5-8) 
Murray & Moss 
Whitey & Ed Ford 
DeMay, Moore & M 
Harry Hines 
Roxy Gang 

2nd half (9-11) 
5 Arleys 
Jue Fong 
Abbott & Bisland 
Gale & Carson 
Dave Jones Co 

Metropolitan (5) 
Buddy Rogers 

Valencia (5) 





Solly Ward Co 
Rio Bros 
Coleby & Murray R 
MONTREAL 
Loew's (5) 
Tankai & Okinu 
Rosemarry & F 
‘Pete’ 
Hickey Bros 
Jack Sidney's Rev 
_EWARK 
State (5) 
Janet May 
Murray & Maddox 
Welcome Lewis 
Joe Laurie Jr 
PROVIDENCE 
Loew’s (5) 
& Clifford 
LeVan & Watson 
Freddy Craig Jr 











Kay, Hamlin & K Slate Bros 
Ruth Roye Georges & Jalna 
Block & Sully SYRACUSE 
Lambreti Loew's (5) 
Lee & Rafferty Co| Ted Lewis Show 
AKRON WASHINGTON 
Loew's Fox (5) 
Ist half (5-8) Casting Stars 
Audrey Wyckoff Sid Page 
Ray Huling & Seal] Diamonds 
Parker Wynn Co Max Baer 
NEW YORK CITY | Amos ‘'n’ Andy 
Palace (5) Arren & Broderick 
J Lang Co (Two to fill) 
Hal Sherman (29) 
Leon Belasco Orch | Artists & Models 
(Others to fill) NEWARK 
(29) Proctor’s (5) 
Karre-lLe Baron Co] Benny Davis Rev 
3 Slate Bros (29) 
Rubinoff George White’s R 
Jack McLallen PATERSON 
Honey Fam Keith’s 
Academy ist half (5-8) 


ist half (5-8) 
Reggie Childs 
(Four to fill) 

2nd half (2-4) 





Milo 

Shean & Cantor 
Lewis & Ames 
Irene Vermillion C 





OFFICIAL DENTIST TO THE N. V. A. 


DR. JULIAN SIEGEL 


Now in Paramount Building 





N T G Revue 
Fifi D’Orsay 
Collins & Peterson 
BROOKLYN 
Albee (5) 
Strike Me Pink 
(29) 
Jack Benny Rev 
BOSTON 
Keith’s (5) 
Sybil Bowan 





(One to fill) 
2nd half (9-11) 
W & G Ahearn 
Hill & Huffman 
(Three to fill) 
2nd half (1-4) 
Mulroy, McNeece 
Chaz Chase 
Gracella & T 
Ross Wyse Jr 
Ingenues 





| WARNER 





ELIZABETH 


Ritz 
Ist half (6-9) 
Cab Calloway 
Show 


2nd half (10-12) 
Milt Douglas 
(Four to fill) 

Ist half (30-2) 
6 Danwills 
Demarest & Sibley 
Glenn & Jenkins 
Harmony Co-Eds 

2nd half (3-5) 
Stan Kavanaugh 
(Four to fill) 
PHILADELPHIA 

Earle (6) 





5 Wonder 
Eddie 
Ben [ernie 
Jackie 
(30) 
Ted Lewis Rev 
WASHINGTON 
Earle (6) 
Great Gretonas 
Sizzlers 
Clifford & Marion 
Doris Kenyon 
Chaney & Fox 
(29) 
3 DeLong Sisters 
Eddie White 
Ben Bernie Orch 
Jackie Heller 


Girls 
White 
Orch 
Heller 





Paramount 





BUFFALO 
Buffalo (5) 
Ralph Kirbery 
Melissa Mason 
Geo Prentiss 
Kitchen Pirates 
CHICAGO 
Chicago (5) 
Mary Pickford 
Pops & Loule 
(Three to fill) 
Harding (29) 
long Tack Sam 
Shanghai Follies 





Marbro (5) 
Vie Oliver 





(Four to filly 
Southtown (29) 
Benny Meroff 
Gilda Gray 
Maidie & Ray 
Jack Marshall 
Jay Hill 
‘Red’ Pepper 
Uptown (29) 
Beverley West Re 
‘Footlight Parade 
DETROIT 
Michigan (5) 
Radio Rubes 
Will Mahoney 
Lomas Tr 
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Story of the Fair 
PY 

Chicago, Dec 2k. i Understood that the Tal wil ro 
Chicago went into campetition|into the 1 t sequs e wi \ ts 
against the nation’s state and f $1,591,643, with the Fai running 
county fairs during the summer ofl practi ally no exp } ing 

1933 and came out on the long end/|the winter clo dow! 
to the music of $37,270,520, the top Operating expenses Fair 
gross for any event In the history |itor 1933 were $4,783.839. which cove 
of America. Total attendance tO/ers come : 00 peo} ly 
the Century of Progress reached |'peported to have been emploved on 
22,320,456 people, which is the high- ithe grounds both as Fair officials 
est attendance mark ever reached/anq jin the various concessions, 
for any. event since Columbus| Fair itself hired the bulk of the 
landed. help, particularly ushers, guides 
Of that $37,000,000 total shoW/and cashiers with the money taken 
businses delivered the greatest/jn at all concessions turned into 
chunk of coin, getting more than |/the Fair headquarters and then dise 


25% of the take, or $9,781,317. This 
figure is split two ways, according 
to the Fair books, $7,513,081.26 be- 
ing listed as the gross for shows 
and spectacles, $2,268,236 for rides 
and amusements. 

Running behind the $7,000,000 for 
shows and spectacles were the eat- 
eries, which meant $6,703,205 for the 


restaurants and food stands on the 
Fair grounds, 

Other coin was split up as fol- | 
lows:— 


Stores ... $3,569,886 


eee eee ee ee 


Utilities ....ccsccesesecee’  a0t0,0n% 
Refreshments .ecosssesee 2,677,659 
og UAE ae er . 725,208 
Games, vending machines 497,841 
Miscellaneous .......... ° 355,485 

Those pay rest rooms, which 


caused such yowls from the popu- 
lace, paid off the mortgage like a 
hero arriving at the last minute, 
these nickels totalling $861,517 in 
the five months. But the squawks 
have impressed with the result that 
the Fair promises no charge for 
1934. 

Rides and amusements, which 
refers strictly to the midway thrill 
concessions, meant $771,648 to the 
Sky Ride, which was the leading 
light in this group. However, it was 
one concession that didn't pay off 
despite its top gross, due to the 
original cost figuring at $1,500,000. 

In the shows and spectacles sec- 
tion are included such attractions 
as Streets of Paris, Oriental Vil- 
lage, Midget Village, Battle of Get- 
tysburg, Wings of a Century. Head 
currency in this group didn’t go to 
Streets of Paris, as had been pre- 


dicted after the first great rush of 
business. Top coin went to the 
demure Belgian Village, which 


grossed $650,293. However, Streets 
of Paris was there with $635,831. 
Ace Concession 

Of all concessions in the Fair the 
ace money-maker was the Grey- 
hound Bus Co., which hit $1,647,326 
with its sight-seeing and ankle-see- 
ing busses. Runner-up on currency 
was the Union News Co., whose 
gadget kiosks turned in a hefty 
$1,301,419, which adds up to a lot 
of picture postcards. In third place 
was the Eitel Co. eateries at 
$1,013,020. 

50% In ’34 

Entire Fair was financed on a 
two-year write-off basis and it is 
figured that with an attendance in 
1934 of only 50% of the 1933 admis- 
sions the Fair will pay off its bonds 
without a penny lost, a record for 
all time on Fair financing. 

Estimated total cost of the Fair 
is $38,647,836, which figure covers 
all construction, but not the pri- 
vate exhibits or transportation. 

Subtraction of the money turned 
over the concessionaires from the 
total Fair revenue leaves the sum 
of $18,404,149 as the final gross 
revenue for the World’s Fair as a 
corporation. Deducting operating 
expenses from this $18,000,000 fig- 
ure gives $2,488,933 as the final net 
revenue of the World’s Fair com- 
pauy. On the write-off basis the 
Fair charged 50% of the total in- 
come above operating expenses and 














interest for the cost of plant and 
equipment. 
NEW YORK Oliver Fay 
(Roxy (5) LONG BREACH 
Demarest & Sibley West Coast (28) 
Murand & Girton Ward & Van 
Jerry Coe & B Vicki Joyce 
(Others to fill) Lee Wilmot 
BROOKLYN 10S ANGELES 
Paramount (5) Paramount (4) 
Cantor Show Guy Lombardo 
(Others to fill) (28) 
BOSTON Mills Bros 
Metropolitan (5) PHILADELPHIA 
Mary McCormic Fox (5) 
Johnny Lee Buck & Bubbles 
lees Jack Arthur 
(Others to fill) Capt Proske's T 
BUFFALO California Revels 
New Lafayette (5) (Others to fill) 
Freddy Mack ST LOUIS 
Jack Starnes St Louls (5) 
Gene Sheldon Wesley Eddy 
Forsythe, S & F Zelda Santley 
(Others to fill) I r Franks 
DENVER, COTO kit g 
Orpheum (5) er to fill) 
Keene T 7 & V SAN FRANCISCO 
: (29) Wartield (5) 
Senator Murphy elina White 
Large & M Fritz & Jean H 


| 











A rents 


bursed to the concessionaires from 


a central point. 


yate receipts were $10,175.007 
with the average gate tariff 450, 
which figures 50c for adults and 
25c for children, though the kids 
were admitted for a nickel on Fri- 
days. That 45c average illustrates 
the wide disparity between adults 
and children in Fair attendance, it 
having been previously figured that 
the Fair would play to as many 
children as adults. But when the 
Fair got underway it was discove 
ered that only children from Chie 
cago and vicinity were being 


brought to the grounds. From dis- 
tant cities came the adults, the kids 
being left home. 

No question the minds of most 
people associated with the Fair that 
the peep show and fan dancer pube 
licity was the biggest selling point 
on the Fair for the yokels, but not 
for the kids. That this was 
the big attraction is now being 
proved out on the road by the 
various World’s Fair stage units, 
as only those units which have fan 
dance angles are making money 
and those which include the strip 
and midway concessions for bally- 
hoo are also making coin. Other 
units which are from the Fair but 
which are more demure are starve 
ing. 

Fair at all times ran wide open 
with everything allowed. Streets of 
Paris, Hollywood-at-the-Fair, Ori- 
ental Village, Rhumba Palace, Old 
Mexico, Days of °49, are among the 
top joints for sex-appeal, all of 
which followed the lead of Streets 
of Paris. 

But Fair officials state there will 
be no stripping, no peep shows, at 
the festival for 1934. However, 
there’s little likelihood of this goe 
ing through, according to the boys. 
A World’s Fair is still just a fair 
and everything from shell game 
and to blow-off is necessary for the 
final currency take. 


CIRCUS CODE HEARING 
JAN. 19; HOURS, PAY SET 


Washington, Dec. 31. 


Long-awaited hearing on proe 
posed NRA code for circuses will 
be held Jan. 19 here, with Divie 


sional Administrator Sol Rosenblatt 
wielding the gavel. 


Finishing touches on perplexing 
pact, which has been under con- 


sideration two months, were okayed 
by NRA last week. Proposed code 
carries approval of 100% of the 
rail shows and 80 percent of mo- 
torized outfits. 

Fixing a 48-hour maximum work 
week, except for emergencies, and 
standardizing pay rates, code would 
outlaw child labor by prohibiting 
employment as common laborers of 
persons under 18 years. 

Work-week limit does not apply 
to persons working in managerial 
or executive capacity earning $35 
a week, or advance men, while pro- 
vision is made that rules and tradi- 
tions requiring off-duty labor to 
stand by for call will not be afe 
fected. 

‘ay rates are set for 14 
cations of employees in railroad 
circuses or wild west shows, and 
for 10 classes of motorized outfits. 
Allowances would be permitted for 
board and lodging, with cash mine 
imum wages running from $3 to 
$10. With allowance of $10.50 for 
subsistence in railroad shows and 
$8 for motor circuses, total mine 
imum amounts run from $14 to 
$20.50 in former field and $11 to $13 
in latter. 

Special 


classifil- 


provision is made that 
circuses may continue, if necessary, 
the ‘hold-back’ or ‘bonus’ system to 
prevent from jumping 
their jobs. 

Code was submitted by the Circus 
Committee of the Outdoor Show- 
man's Association of America and 
Motorized Circus Owners and 
Association. Sessions will 
be held in Ambassador Hotel. 


employees 


the 
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Thanking Everybody for Everything ae 4 
& | of 


| Exclusive Management ” 


TED COLLINS | : 


1819 Broadway, New York City “ 
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